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DI SCOURS PRELIM IXA1UE 


The he is ft Great Wall of China. So much the 
geographies tell everybody; but they do not make 
it clear whether it is built of china,, or why it is, or 
how tong it is. or how long it has been. There is 
developing a Panama ('anal, and the journals are in 
ecstasy because a few billion cubit- yards of earth are 
being moved. There was no steam machinery to 
build the Wall, yet Genera! Grant estimated that it 
took as much work as would have built oil our rail- 
roads, all our canals, and nearly all our cities. We have 
an ignorance about China almost as colossal as that 
land. 

Our education consists, in part, of learning various 
languages, Thribbaty and Slapyak and other antique 
dialects which only introduce to literatures whose very 
dregs have long since been examined to the last ounce. 
Why not try Chinese for a change l 'Then we might 
find out what we have long borrowed from the Central 
Kingdom, and what else it has to pass on to us. They 
are widening their curriculum : why should not we 
enlarge ours ? 

Chin took a liberal view of education, and was anti- 
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Vi DISCOURS PBEUMINAtRE 

classic. He destroyed the old books, and so encouraged 
one of his generals to invent a new style of writing, 
which brought books within the reach of all, both 
to compose and to read. Tins was the Chin who built 
the Wall, He defended Isis country, he unified it, lie 
reformed its education. He stands pre-eminent in the 
same class with Peter the Great, Alfred the Great, 
Bismarck. Only these men of heroic mould too often 
stunt originality in others, so that no successor arises to 
carry on their work. Chin was great enough to know 
himself great, to proclaim himself great; The Only 
First ( He was equal to at least two men, so tiegnn 
his allocutions “ We,” Nowadays every petty jour¬ 
nalist counts himself one, and his press another, so that 
the}' talk as We. 

The Wall is the product of Chin, He built roads 
over his new domains, lie put the scholars tow and the 
farmers high. The land that produced one Chin may 
produce another. One built a Wall to keep the foreigner 
out; another may stride over that Wall to put the 
foreigner in his proper place, Iran had a long turn 
at leading the world, Egypt another; Europe has had 
several centuries as pace-maker, and begins to feel tired. 
WjU America or China jostle to the front next ? The 
nation is astir and gaining momentum. Will it find 
a chauffeur able to grasp the wheel ? 

The tiftEAY Wall sepa hates Two Epochs, Two 
Lax ns. Two Races 

// separates the Age of Myth from the Age of 
Pad. While it is not true that everything in China 
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DISCO (JUS rR^UMLNAlRE vii 

before tlie Great bJJ b prehistoric* yet its builder 
deliberately did bis best to destroy the records of 
earlier ages, and so far succeeded that the piecing 
together of the relies is often a true Chinese puzzle. 

But the blow dealt at literature brought a reaction, 
and scholars enshrined in multitudinous documents 
the doings of subsequent rulers, so that the clear light 
of history shines on every succeeding uge^ The Chinese 
know the course of events so accurately that they can 
afford to smile at the Western conceptions of their 
annals. Hear the " Relation of Pinto "* In one single 
prison of two leagues square, are kept 800,000 prisoners, 
appointed still for the repair of the Great Wall. . . 
The king of Tartary sat down before Peking with 
1 . 200,000 foot 000,000 horse, 17,000 ships, and 80,000 
rhinoceroses that carried the baggage tor his army." 
The veracious Pinto got his information from the 
French, certainly not From the Chinese. Mendoza, 
too. has a fine idea of the size of Peking, asserting 
that a man mounted on a good horse riding from 
mom until night will have much ado to cross the city 
within the walls. Such fables might amuse the 
credulous Portuguese, hut the Wall marks olF the 
period of myth for the Chinese, and since its time 
abundant facts have been accessible to all. 

The Wall separate* T-eo Lands. To the cold North 
lie lands that may tempt the miner in search of gold, 
or the breeder who desires wide prairies for his mares 
to roam over. To the South are sunnier lands whose 
fertility encourages the agriculturist to delve in the 
rich soil and extract abundant crops. 
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viu DISCOUHS riuiilMLSAiltE 

The Wall separates Two Raws. To the South are 
the black-haired race, a* they term themsefwps, hut to 
os their outstanding mark is tlial they are Yellow. 
To the North may now lie found the outward-flowing 
White race. The destinies of the world are committed 
to these two. The business of the globe will lie 
transacted in the tongue of one or the other. But 
the religion of the world, the gilt of neither, may yet 
be the heritage of both. Bom in Asia, adopted in 
Europe, developed in America. Christianity is found 
by one who travels along the Great W all a potent 
force in these regions. Here Lhe Aboriginal i ;0 de 
is eilete. tlie Indian Duilillusin is degenerate, but 
taitb in Christ can nerve the frail to endurance and 
victory. 

The Wall is the sign of separation : the Cross ot' 
union. File one Is the greatest monument of human 
industry, the other of Divine love. The one, though 
obsolete, has a noble history ; the other has its 
noblest triumphs yet to come, though already it 
commemorates the greatest sacrifice of all ages. 
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THE 

GREAT WALL OF CHINA 

CHAPTER 1 

THE TULULl-lXG PROSPECT 

A jours ey all along the Great Wall! We had longed 
to make it, and now. almost feverishly eager, we had 
arrived at the City of the Golden Gate to find the 
great black ocean greyhound with her strong sinews 
relaxed, taking a good rest in one of the kennel*; off 
the San Francisco pier. The monstrous ship was 
coaling up for the long run, and there was only the 
suggestion of a quiver in the mighty muscles. But 
we knew that the powerful heart, now merely quivering, 
was purposely inactive tor the nonce, soon it would 
begin to bent and pump life, energy, and speed into 
every part of her mighty organism and drive her huge 
bulk through the crested billows in sunshine and storm 
toward the one object of our intense desire, the (Treat 
Wall of China, and that we should be on board ! 

And when a few days after, in the midst of cheering 
and weeping, the stately steamer drew grandly out from 
the wharf, and that ceaseless heart-throb of the engines 
begun, our thoughts ran ahead and outpaced even her 
wondrous speed: their drift was just [Kindle I to the 
thoughts of a man mightier than most men, an Emperor 
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a THE THRILLING PROSPECT 

of indomitable will and resistless pud), who lived 
hundreds of years before this Transpacific muscle of 
navigation was invented— before Christ was bom. We 
were actually going to see the monumental evidence 
of’ his masterly activity I Not only to see it, but to 
walk on it; explore it over hill, down dale, along the 
tortuous alignment from start to finish. Our unshaken 
tie termination was to do the work thoroughly, not its 
the superficial traveller who ate lunch on the structure 
and then took ship and wrote un account of the Great 
Wall on board for the delectation and enlightenment 
of an ignorant public, but so complete that the future 
historian of the Wait would find little to write about 
unless he pirated our notes. By dint of perseverance, 
and some hardship perhaps, we expected to make 
ceitain discoveries that would benefit not only our own 
people but indirectly the unconquerable Yellow Race, 
HOW folly awake and advancing by leaps mid bounds 
toward rank, materialism or toward Christianity, as our 
readers shall choose. 

Many objects in China of decent antiquity carrying 
traditions of uncanny happenings are said by the Chinese 
people to cheft citing, or he haunted. The statement has 
never been made so far as we know, but it must be so 
it fortiori, that the very ancient Wall of China is also 
haunted in various places. The thought occurred to us 
Dial we might set in motion among the Chinese a new 
tradition: every tiling must have a start—even a tradi¬ 
tion about a wild Western man of prodigious height 
and luiLksome weight who traversed the brick pile of 
Chin. Then we pictured to our mind the myth ripe 
with age as the chiliad* advanced — it huge spectre one 
hundred feet high striding half a mile at a step along 
the Northern Frontier, to the consternation of the 
populace I 
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Obversely. as a matter of fact, the Wall haunted ii.s- 
Whether the ship cut the brine in mid-ocean or rested 
in the peaceful bosom of fair Hawaii, wiletlier she 
plunged madly to be tree from anchor in a less placid 
harbour or shook herself from moorings for a last long 
run tlirough a stormy main to Yokohama, it m:ule no 
difference—there was the t,*200 miles of Wall instinct 
with life always present in our brain. We could not 
rid ourselves of it, Thoughts of self, the Presidential 
election, the Balkan volcano muttering and smoking, 
or even the peaceful meadow brooks of Doyles town, 
Pennsylvania, were sternly debarred. We ate with the 
Wall, slept with the Wall, thought Wall Its bricky 
length would twist itself into peculiar contortions, into 
indescribable shapes. We fancied an immense Arch 
from sea to desert, and under it the Great Events that 
have shaped and re-shaped this planet Earth, Changes 
that have transmuted the w T orld like the changes in u 
panorama or that have graven the earth with in¬ 
eradicable marks. The Homan Empire at the acme 
of its pomp and power under the indomitable Julius 
just tottering to ebb and rum, the beginnings of Britain 
and all the now powerful States of Europe, the great 
battles that are written in history, and hundreds more 
unwritten conflicts on the Held when blood flowed like 
water in agonising contests for supremacy; battles of 
books and brains, debacles of Empires, discoveries of 
Continents, of true science to be substituted for sorcery, 
astrology, alchemy, with the whole progeny of Black 
Art. And under the Arch, too, stood out prominently 
in bold relief the Cross of Christ. 

Then suddenly, as if by magic, appeared the Wall 
in belted form, enclosing ill a crowded area the graves 
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of the mighty in till hinds crumbled to dust long ago, 
while the bricks of Chin Shit) liming still cohere* silent 
witnesses |.o u splendid logical fuel Licit these dead 
inanimate tilings cannot outlive the minds mid souls 
of the men who contrived them. Bricks mid bones 
must crumble away like everything else sublunary, but 
the mental machine that brought to pass such things as 
the Great Wall can never moulder and rot 

Thus the Wall danced before us In ever-varying 
shapes, now rolling it sell' together like :t scroll* now 
stretching itself out to its full length, again resolving 
itself into all sorts of geometrical figures, triangles, 
parallelograms, circles, until we could almost fancy the 
Wall to be some agile imp playing hide-and-seek in 
our imagination, instead of the great structure that 
some lunar inhabitants see like a black welt across the 
face of Uie earth. 

Things that exist in idea must exist in re, As 
those shadowy ghosts leapt before us we realised that 
phantoms would develop into facts, and that an actual 
Wall would soon materialise. Then the ship reached 
Yokohama. We disembarked mechanically, but no 
sooner laid we set foot on term Jirma than the whole 
enterprise became real. Two tablets appeared to our 
mind, one at Shanliaikwan at the eastern end of the 
Wall, the other at fuayukwan, twelve hundred miles 
further on toward sunset* On the one was inscribed 
•* Heaven [God] made the Sea and the Mountains ”; 
on the other, "The Martial Barrier of All under 
Heaven.” 

As the traveller steps ashore on trans-Mississippi 
ground at New Orleans, lie secs at the station of the 
Southern Pacific Railway a large arch bearing this 
legend: 11 Sunset Route.” After days of travel through 
desert and wood on the splendid overland nuiil train 
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lie alights at Oakland, California, and beholds a similar 
arch with the same letters in semicircular form. 
These two arches terminate the parallel bars of steel 
which traverse the lauds wherein dwell millions of the 
peaceful inhabitant* of our beloved America. Here on 
the littoral of the Far East, which was to be our 
irrmhus » quo, was a tablet Instead of au arch, 
terminating a mighty embankment instead of steel 
rails, conceived before the Christian Era by one who 
acknowledged High Heaven us the Creator of the 
unnavigated seas, the Builder of the massive rock 
piles that frown on little frail man on the frontiers of 
China! 

After we had re-cm barked, and as we passed 
through the seas where the Japanese Admiral Togo 
annihilated the Russian Baltic Fleet, our thoughts 
dwelt for the time on the doughty sailors of the Sun¬ 
rise, who preferred death to defeat, and who actually 
did to the Russians what Van Trump threatened once 
to do to the British—sweep the Beet from the sea with 
a besom of destruction. 

These were all men of like passions with Chin Sbih 
Huang—Blake, Vim Tramp, Togo, Chin 1—the English¬ 
man, Dutchman, Japanese, Chinese l What quartet 
of men could shape history as they did ? And although 
Blake’s dead ashes were afterwards cast scornfully into 
the water by certain contemptible objects ot history, 
and Chin has come down through perverted tradition 
merely as a hook-burner and a student undtrinker , the 
fact, stripped of the gewgaws of prejudice and hate, still 
remains : Blake ami Chin moulded nations as it potter 
moulds clay. 

** EVii in our flahe* live their wonted filw." 
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But with the ideas of Chin how much of superstition 
find ignorance were mixed I Me was groping in the 
dark. The flashlight of a full revelation had never 
been flung prodigally upon him, and it may have been 
his thought to put into material slmpe the spiritual 
idea of a dragon monster whose gigantic length would 
serve as a mascot and guardian to a reconstructed 
Empire 1 Or did he plan to build a Harrier hundreds 
of feet high, as the men of Babel did, to shut off the 
Seal them life-giving influences from the fierce Tartars 
of the North ? 

il We shall have the opportunity of prying into every 
available nook and crevice of this Wall for evidence 
along this line." thought we. Thus equipped with 
eager desire and ample facility, we leaped joyfully 
ashore as the sliip touched the Far Eastern coast. 
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CHAPTER 11 

THE TRAGEDY OF CJtlN WAJiG TAG * 

No sooner were our feet oil Lhe rocks of Chin Wang I uo 
than our eyes were on the rugged cliff whence n Princess 
of Chin plunged into the Yellow Sea. She hurt lost her 
lover, and subtle sadness, knowing no consolation. Hung 
the beautiful young princess from the bare rock preci¬ 
pice to the dragon of the deep. 

Since then Nature has joined the island to the main¬ 
land, and now the crescent breakwaters extend ever- 
open arms to the mariners of all nations, even when the 
neighfiour harbours of Taku, Tientsin, and Newchwang 
are closed by the hand of frost. 

On this* historic promontory, so intimately and so 
tragically associated with the Great Wall, which lay 
along the lofty' mountain in full view, we felt grateful 
to ** The Cap of the West " s for his choice rendering of 
the ancient legend wliich has evidently descended from 
the days of the Great Emperor, who changed the geo¬ 
graphy of the East of Asia, introduced the editorial 
“ we," burned quantities of useless literature, buried 
alive numbers of useless scholars, discovered arid colon¬ 
ised Japan, and erected a massive monument to his 
energetic administration. 

* LocaII? t tui nji] ltd M Fitted €Ua Tbo. 

* Chitlin Ulmii jf nt Dr. W A P. M irtiu u « The <*f 

liii# Wd^" aigniffhi# hi* fHT-emioflncB in sekolwhrp. 
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THE TYRANT OF CmS 

Twist the Mountain* here and yon Extern Sea 
h thr pivot of llkittiis (ate. 

Whatever your fcffite % rdop t tether your *Lce(I n 
And listen to what £ relate 

“Neutli < J di' frowning wn H lie* a buried ^ t 

As bright tts tlie splendours of Gn.™; 

Sis warring Slote-s their amis lay down 
And submit to the Yoke of Pence, 

In thi* Isle h tlie last of his victims laid* 

And l.ht> Tjsle f tears Lite tyrant's name; 

And os long as Hie ages continue to roll* 

Ilia glory "a confronted with shame, 

A century Inter Uuua Fliilip* soft, 

Who united the Asian Weft, 

Hud the Tyrant uf ("Ifin, in the Farther East, 
All fit* rival powers suppressed* 

From the Adrian shore: to the Persian Gulf, 

Not wider the Grecian sway :— 

A *troe litre that broke in the htiihlerV hand— 
lint ('bioa endures to this day, 

14 For the *tnvT> of a cask u^e an iron lump. 

For rebellion* State* a chain j 

Whik this Wail stands firm, a compact ma*> 
Must my Empire nve remain. 

Not uierelv to shield us from foomen without. 
Hut to punish domestic foes, 

Thi* Wall shall secure to millions of men 
Ijong age* of calm repose,** 


a® Riff ■ 
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Thu* idciilly united the Tyrant t>f Ch 4 iii* 

Nor Iit^i |il l 11.1■ I I Minuting fill vain, 

F^r tin- foi'* llwt to* hlcw in building his Wall 
Wert; more tlm.il in Iwittto hiAi pJuiiu 

A printril v flrwauJant of istrli fhiJun Stub; 

Wue wmmnracl to I rod a itirw ; 

And thi! sun stuod still their toil to pmlimg, 

So the ancient mimdivk v\\\ 

As dii^era of earth mad hower? of *Ui df, 

Hct^ were Ktatumed tin tfouuwand men. 

Whine father* in battle the Tyrant withstood. 

And their liankr, a Prince uf Yen. 

To hnrd-hijj and ^rief the young leader tfh^umbed.. 

His bone* wer^ entomlked in the Wall* 

No caaket allowed Is ini hi* ftshc^ tu dirine. 

So fimenii pomp in hU holL 

The Princess in min for Ids tody had sought, 

A oil when the sari story she knew, 

shir refused to return to her desolate home; 

WiiH e.v^r devotion more truer 

No! long wall I* 1 parted, the Prints* exekiuuih 
My rating pWv near thee -hall be £ 

Tbta *aid—from the top of yon beetling cliff 
She threw herself into the wu 

’T^ils the First JluuTigti that made China n SCikv 
'Oils Wall has hi* monument liecn, 

Bul Lliocscr who the tomb of hin victim behold. 

All cutsc lhe grins fin sat of t huts. 

As a builder of bulwarks Chin stands tdoue in all 
history. He r;crt«tiidy did not resemble a tonner ruler. 
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of whom it wits sin id, “ Le roi Yen, de Siu, avait des 
tendons, maw ii n’avait pas d'os.Chin 1 had what Virgil 
culls “ it double backbone." Our interest in him has 
reached art altitude that offers and warrants a bird's- 
eye view of (i The Only First" 

dpi 

1 Mk'in v. IV in. . . . This roman Lion of ( kiitc-r" rounds Li 4 
torjrtdy ctmveiitinnrf, hmi no Rtugb Fjjtcm nan claim ahuclule nraunoy. 
Acronllug Uftho Wodfl iirtUugmphj:< rrjirc^ntiu^ L Un i^ildiigirso »r Northern 
MaiiFinn ei i tl m Hmi^tnr U writu-n "CVin"; in Srmihrm .\l4unJorm it 
nhmikL ii as 41 Ts*1 it." Urn in verted con urn merely ImliraieH mil pirate 

tun) is turned to ftiikintfuinh tie won i from ntltcrn which, b*Hnjj; imrap; rated. 
HIT written "tillill. M Rot rhmI .fwrBQtyU pmriofincc Ibw Kn^liidi ward 
"Chin M with ao mimMWiii aspimte- Hww no o polony U milk'll fur 
Etylir flit? First Ettpntti f "Chin/* IlMrtwiri of "Ch'in*" 

Tlutm^lwot tlib work Urn W*de eyntnen him twn imiiannLy adaptor! 
en«pt for pknMawoefi* whidi wo tnwalltereted *c<ordiu£ to the system iu 
u*r in the Imperial Chinese Past Office aim! also followed lu Uhi China 
Inland MiJtdfin'w ^rollout "Atlas of the Chinos Empire/' Uotico suoh 
seeming iiteojraisteitriraaaLViB Khih Huang and CMnwiing 1W or TVttiwmng 
Titij where I he ftttt tyUahle In eadi frtahda for the nuuar diameter., 


















do so bt and yof wilt, tp^jl so dews Ttyomffo it ^ 
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CHAPTER til 

tub onj.y first 

Hi i;h-pointed nose, slit eyes, pigeon breast, wolf voice, 
tiger heart, stingy, eringing, graceless, is the Chinese 
historian's description of the mighty man who con¬ 
ceived the idea ot the Great Wall of China, In fact, 
however, he was one of the greatest hustlers " the 
world has ever known, despite the very uncompli¬ 
mentary remarks of the harsh historian S»&*ma Clricn 1 
translated literally above from the Imperial History 
of China. 

It has been sagely remarked that this long 
structure, called by the Chinese scholars the U';m- 
lich'ang Ch‘eng. or Wall of Ten Thousand Miles, 1 
could he clearly defined by the mysterious Man-in-the- 
Moon, if such an individual exist and if he is 
endowed with the same faculties which we possess. 
This alone should make it a most distinguished object. 
Viewing the character and performances of Ghin * at 
an interval of twenty-one hundred years, we observe 
impressions, depressions, and expressions more marked 

* iwu-ma tll'icil, miM tin' FlUir of IJtaorjV Wn» InQni ii$ IM'- 

1 'fhn ( lutiC-Jf mile or 11 li ” U roughly t bn iliinl mi Krbgliwh mil*. U 
Li^k^u Kfcmlly, ihu wnuld wnfk out 41 ajom rniEsM or ilwrabcmtH, vhnn» 
iliL-Grval wilt W *oiuin*kit ; " r IDgJMtt rh U oftni uh-hI in m in.-neml wan 

for n laT^iP ruattbif. 

1 I liLJi or f'h'ilJ t> NTcrdioni \infnlarin i IV Ih i" flotttberti. 
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on the country and people of Chinn !>y this Emperor 
than could possibly f>e made by the Great Wall on 
the lunar citizen at a distance an hundred times as 
great in miles as the number of years we look back 
over in the contemplation of Chin Shill Huang, It 
was a line attempt of his to obliterate all previous 
records and start the world afresh. Chin had no 
Gatling guns, men-of-wnr, powder or steam. Hut tor 
soaring ambit ion I Never was there a head or heart 
on this planet, before or since, that was possessed of 
n greater amount than this same Emperor, who lived 
two hundred years before Christ, when H ami tear and 
Hannibal went into Spain and the Punic Wars broke 
out upon Europe, lie has lieen called the Napoleon 
of China, but Bonaparte is not in the same class 
with this wicked, wonderful mini. One of bis first 
decrees, as recorded in liistory. ordained the abolition 
of the use of Imperial posthumous titles, declaring it 
his pleasure that ** he should be known simply as 
Shih Huang Ti, the First Emperor: and thus all suc¬ 
cessive generations should be distinguished numerically 
as the second generation, the third generation, and 
thus onward to the ten thousandth." 

After having done a great many tilings, among 
which may be mentioned the subjugation of a score 
or so of smaller States, the unification of the Empire, 
and the reported burial alive of bis fond grandparents 
because they had treated him badly, he began to cast 
almut for the means to accomplish the ends of his 
itching, restless, mounting ambition. When the per¬ 
formances mentioned atjove, in addition to a great 
many others, were finished. Chin had lieen on the 
throne about five-imd-twenty years, 1 lie was now 

■ A* Kiiur tViii, list nut IV? ruler of ft nnitnl (liiiw. No only a^uiniyj 
tbr Ijil|jt r; :lI tilli in \ d., ificr which hn rci^jiuil lireliig por. 
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sole proprietor of ;t territory which the: Chinese 
historian snys extended from near the Equator to 
Korea on the south and north, and from the Eastern 
Seti to Shensi and Szechwan. Deducting a tract to 
allow for the statements of ancient history, it may 
still !« said, with more or less degree of accuracy, 
that Chin owned land as wide in extent as England, 
France, and Germany with others thrown in and pot 
together. 

The obstructive mulishness of recent Chinese 
officialdom presents a strong contrast to the progres¬ 
sive policy of our hero, from which it may Ijc seen 
that China in the past two thousand years has gone 
back in the path of progress, or. in oilier words, has 
hacked the future and fronted the past. Chin, who 
possessed immense originality, perhaps went too Jkr in 
his forward movement, hut at any rate there is, and 
has been for the past two millenniums, an inborn 
antipathy, a natural resilience On the part of the Chinese 
from the liberalism of the masterful man from whom 5 
China is named by Europeans, but not by themselves. 

He changed die face of the whole country. His 
taste for public achievements impelled him to do 
prodigious works which can be most favourably com¬ 
pared with the grind Works of Egypt “ Many 
objects which were in bronze, and others in gold, were 
ol‘ such weight, that some of his successors deemed 
it a considerable task to remove them from one city 
to another.” These statues and other monuments were 
destined to adorn the superb palace that had Ijccn built 
at his capital. 

1 “Tina Is, friim the Siittfl nf (Vin/* an eminent -ctinlar 'ulijoin* ; wv, 
tirjfrrv^vtTj rrlaku th» ifr it rmuJc' Ilk tifcr t£*L 
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But tlie Chinese of his day objected to such 
magnificence. when the l*)oks of Jtnfrjmty recommended 
simplicity in all departments. They quoted multi¬ 
tudinous examples of princes who hud behaved them¬ 
selves differently from the reckless, feckless Chiu. 
“ The monarch, in a fit of irritation, in order to destroy 
tiie remembrance i>f these ancient sovereigns who were 
quoted continually by the learned us a reproach to his 
pomp, resolved to bum all the books." And, as the 
reins of government were entirely in his hands, he 
decided to reward himself, and abolished the title of 
King, and used Mmperor instead ; and, ;u> his disregard 
and contempt of the past increased, lie proclaimed him¬ 
self Shih Huang Ti, or Chin The Only First 1 

When the antiquity-loving scholars protested against 
his wanton unconcern for the precious past. The Only 
First deliberately treated them with scant courtesy: 
he unceremoniously buried about five hundred of them 
alive, and carried out his riotous resolve to eliminate 
the cautious classics. The '■ useful" books which 
treated of fortune-telling, astrology, agriculture, and 
medicine were spared, if anybody was found whisper¬ 
ing or insinuating that his edition dr hure was un- 
casionicaL the unlucky individual was promptly 
decapitated. Not only were the blind followers of 
ancient usage beheaded, but their faithful families were 
exterminated like pestiferous rats, and the officials of 
the districts were held responsible for not stamping out 
all vestiges of the pesky, mouldy, rusty, dusty past. 
So many scholars were buried that melons grew in 
winter on the spot above the bodies, ** History,” 

1 The way Li? hit <rii llti* u] i [N-Untiini [*? uitftrurtjvh, i ftLiaEflpriTljf tlmt 
ho hml imilra) in ihu virtneifl nf the ^ ^ ihmntj hit Hi rot* 

iVinmrilbiL Surer* D.r.) cnifl llic Ti. rivu 

KmpQmrj that followed, ho jmneij lliai t titles into the one of Hu*ag TL 
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thought. The Only First, “shall begin with Me.” His 
country was divided into thirty-six Prefectures, and 
the people were called M It lack Heads ” because they 
ware dark caps. 1 

But people in those good old days were super* 
stitious, and it is no small wonder dint the Emperor 
himself began to observe portents, t hin saw, or 
imagined he saw, a foreigner sixty feet high with teet 
two yards long 1 So it occurred to the Sovereign to 
gather all his weapons of war that had t>een used to 
conquer his enemies, and east them into twelve mighty 
images which would rival tills giant of his active 
i magi mi t ion in bigness. Probably they did, if we can 
!>elieve the History, which states that each image 
weighed sixty tons I They were put in Ids pet palace, 
and afterwards destroyed in the wars that followed the 
death of their maker. 

Chin needed no Expositions to set business agog. 
At his order twelve hundred wealthy families moved 
into his capital. The demand for luxuries and 
necessaries having been created, ii followed, as the 
night the day, that supply would be forthcoming. To 
these superstitious and commercial notions, Chin added 
the lust of Luxury. His life was not shrouded in dim 
magnificence. He built a wonderful palace which has 
been variously described. The following facts arc taken 
iFesh from the Imperial History. This palace was 
magnificent, aud certain gorgeous annexes were 
attached at intervals, the whole now extending two 
hundred miles. In these he corralled all the handsome 
women that could lie found in his domains, and the 

' Siilu«! iwlhuritie* nuifgFit Ui.it (Sf < htlif**- lulii' I,ins hwit icroMwiMtd 
to fitjrk tWwW»* “ tbti tiWa-hrtdjJrhLL race" from the avion* of Heir W. 
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annexes were so numerous that it required thirty-nix 
years for him to be “at home" in them ail at the ride 
of uue annex per diem. Stated mathematically, the 
numW would l>e 1*140—Jar in advance of Solomon, 
third King ot' Israel, whose heart was turned by his 
numerous wives. In consequence of his luxury, the 
Emperor grew more superstitious and more suspicious. 
Being told there was an island of the sea in which 
certain genii made their abode, he fitted out an expedi¬ 
tion to discover, if possible, this enchanted ground. 
Several hundred men and women were dispatched on 
the voyage of discovery and were never heard from 
again. The annals of Japan tell how they arrived 
hitfely. and settled down in their new home. 

Hut his superstitious and suspicious were probably 
the occasion for beginning the work of the Great W all, 
for having been informed of a prophecy wliich foretold 
Ids destruction by the Hum, t’bin mobilised an army 
of 300,000 men to work (nnd fight, if necessary) on 
this great structure. It wan at this time that the 
Chinese pen or brush, which afterwards proved so 
powerful, was invented by a soldier. In this period 
of antiquity the principles <tf capillary attraction were 
not understood. But a knowledge of practical physics 
was necessary. The astute Chinese discovered that if 
the hair of the goat which formed the brush of the pen 
was soaked in lime water the ink would “ run " and 
the pen would be rendered serviceable. Presage of 
the fountain pen t Once put an ovum of idea into the 
hatchery of the human brain and something will come 
of it in the end, even if it be only a. fountain pen. mid 
even if it bikes two thousand years 1 

Then Chin conceived another idea. And to carry 
it out employed 7<RMl{>0 workmen. This idea was to 
creel a large hall that would scat 10.0U0 people, u very 
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extensive building for that age—forerunner of the 
modern Auditorium ! But suspicion, that bane of the 
usurper, stirred him up again. He was warned against 
spending two successive nights in one place, so he lay 
tow as to where he slept o' nights. Capital punish¬ 
ment was meted out to the informer who divulged this 
mighty secret. Under such abnormal conditions of life 
Lite monarch become vindictive—no one was spared ; 
fur remonstrating against his action in state affairs, his 
eldest sou was banished mid died in exile. History 
states that an aerolite fell about this time, on which 
this legend was inscribed, " On the death of Chin the 
country will be divided," The Emperor suspected a 
trick, tried hard to find out the author of the legend, 
and failing this lie decapitated every individual in 
the district in which the fateful stone had fallen, and 
reduced the aerolite itself to ashes. Chiu 'Hie Only 
First then canonised the T'm Slum or Sacred Mountain 
of China, as it is now* known: to-day his image is 
found in one of the temples td this famous Mecca, 
and a plain shall of granite 1 5 ft. high, it ft, wide and 
'2 B. thick, called the " Letterless Mountain," is said 
to have been erected by this same prince who buried 
the scholars and burnt the books. 

But fur more important than the superstitious dedi¬ 
cation of a mountain was the introduction of the Seal; 
shadow of the tireat Seal of England and all other 
seals since 1 'Hie original was a curious representation 
of birds and fell. Combined and translated into the 
Chinese of to-day, these symbols are shott ini tig tjil 1 He st 
i hi skou yung ch'ttng. They menu in English, “ I have 
received the Decree from Heaven and have already 
enjoyed the age of everlasting prosperity." 
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The number and variety of liLs wars, reinmis, diver¬ 
sions and luxuries, however, wore the Emperor out. 
One win imagine that he became considerably hkis6 
before the thirty-seven years of his reign were finished. 
In the words of Sir Walter Scott, “ the stage darkened 
before the curtain fell,” During one of his excursions 
abroad throughout his dominion whilst in the present 
Province of Shantung, the Emperor sickened and died 
His ministers and attendants were alarmed, for so 
powerful was fils personality and so potent his influence 
that the State was literally upheld by the man. News 
of his death coming hefore matters could be arranged 
at the capital, some hundred miles away, would prove 
fatal to the monarchy. What was to be done i 1 here 
were no means at hand for embalming tilt* body* even ii 
the practice of this art was known; they were many 
days' journey from the metropolis, and the dreadful 
secret of the Emperor's death must be kept. But they 
set out bravely for home. Ere long the presence of 
the dead Chin became manifest through the olfactories. 
Doubts were expressed by the people who witnessed 
the l mperiid procession when the prince appeared only 
tn absentia. To remove these suspicions the wily 
ministers bought a large quantity of fish overripe for 
consulapttini in these more finicky days—anil while the 
smell was doubled, all doubts and fears on the [Fart of 
the anxious public were dissipated and allayed. Thus 
the insanitary, fishy cortege moved along to the capital, 
diffusing the mixed an&agmnt odour of inshiu-tity but 
dispelling the dangerous doubts of the people. Hut 
even fish cannot keep A secret and the truth came out 
at last, but not until arrangements were perfected for 
Chin the Second. The eldest sou, who was assisting in 
the erection of the Great Wall, had committed suicide 
on receipt of a lying letter purported to have been 
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written by his father and ordering him to dispose of 
himself (obedient son t), and so it fell out that the next 
dutiful offspring ascended the throne ns Chin the 
Second, or Chin £rh Shih. This promising youth 
began bis imperial life by decapitating id! his brothers 
and sisters—there were only twelve brothers and ten 
sisters; but these twenty-two persons, whose only guilt 
was the faet of being, were ruthlessly butchered, along 
with all their numerous connections, by this blood¬ 
thirsty villain. His name would not be mentioned in 
this book at all were it not tor several acts of his short 
reign which had reference to The Only First, In the 
first place he completed the palace of the late Emperor: 
then he built » splendid mausoleum for his deceased 
father, more from fear and superstition, we trow, than 
from any feeling of respect or veneration. Old Chinese 
tombs are supposed to consist of hollowed -out hills. 
The History states tliat Chin the Second prepared a 
tomb in a mountain and furnished it with all kinds of 
precious and valuable things ; that he made a hike of 
quicksilver with two quicksilver rivers flowing into it 
which would always appear pure and clear/ and that in 
this excavation lie immured thousands of the wives and 
concubines of the dead Emperor He shut the door in 
the face of these wretched women and they starved to 
death in the tomb. On the principle that dead men 
tell no biles, he secretly devised an instrument — some 
infernal machine—that struck down and k tiled every 
workman engaged in constructing this veritable charnel- 
house. Those were the brine days of old t The 

1 The <TOnl translated " j J rer " i» rftlilrj- ulwcIlMr, MiJ (itiiiir ixilutlan 
llt4l till Intir ttirtUtHW TF*» " 4 4U-r Jinijitil .V- silv.jr." Ur Unit An it 
ftjaffr tlin mihJttn bi p tJlff llUttt? UlLUtiuy ventiflll. 
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dynasty of Chin The Only First, set up in so much 
blood, and maintained with such cruelty, did not long 
survive the death of its founder. Chin the Second was 
unable to hold the half civilised chieftains together, and 
after seven years the Empire fell into the hands of a 
soldier of fortune who founded the famous dynasty uf 
ban. And here let me dose this part of China’s 
history, merely remarking that the Chinese nowadays 
coll themselves the “ suns of Hun." imd not the “ sous 
of Chin,'’ 

Ever since the death of The Only First the Chinese 
scholars have despised his memory. This was because 
of his burning and killing characteristics * hut, in fact, 
this Emperor, although cruel and remorseless, has left 
his mark on these people. We can nut describe live 
Celestials in any language except their own, without 
using the name of Chin. His name since lie lived inis 
always been, and probably always will be, un the Up 
of ail Western nations. Even Japan has invented a 
designation for China which savours of the “ Great 
First," Japanese postage stamps, now used especially 
for letters to and from China, bear the magic words 
('ft nuS The plain, wordless tablet on Mount T’ai may 
indicate to the Shantung peasant the contempt of Chin 
Shili Huang for letters; but in burning Lhe antiquated 
records of the past he also burnt his name incrndicahly 
distinct on the records of history, and we cannot write 
Chinn without first writing Chin. 

The Prefectures of China still remain, not Lhe same 
geograpliieally, but in principle. This shows by lung 
experience that even kb enemies Lhought Chin nut su 
far wrong in the division of the country for convenient 
administration, 

For many, many years Chirm has been pining for 
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another Chin, The want has not been openly expressed, 
and probably not even recognised ; but the filet remains, 
China lias been, and is still, sick for more Shih Huang 
Ti. First the libraries and brains of the literati are stuffed 
full of useless literary rubbish—old. mouldy, unusable 
lumber, and fit only to make a lain fire of. The stuff is 
so dry that it would burn like tinder. Chin would be 
just the man to light this heap. We would not approve 
of his buying the scholars alive, head and all, but 
simply up to their necks, when they could be unearthed 
on the solemn promise to learn something real modem 
and to teach that in the mad race for the beautiful and 
elegant, China has not swept S he field. On the whole I 
believe that, eliminating Us cruelty and bloodthirstiness, 
[mother Chin might be the man of nerve and bruin to 
start China afresh once more. The contemptuous con¬ 
descension of the Chinese towards Lord Macartney in 
175J2, the direct insult to Lord Amherst and the failure 
of bis embassy, would have been forestalled if Chin hud 
occupied the throne at the time. He would have 
hackled the opium question and settled the whole matter 
before the benevolent but giddy Commissioner Lin 
destroyed ten million dollars’ worth of somebody clse’s 
opium, for which the Chinese afterwards had to pay. 
Sir Harry Parkes, whose statue now adorns the Rond in 
Shanghai, and whose personality has left a mark on British 
Far Eastern diplomacy, would have discovered in this 
Sovereign a broadminded if bloodthirsty man, who won hi 
have been eager and willing to seize the opportunity 
for making his country strong and wise by negotiating 
treaties that would have stopped the mouths of cannon; 
and that would have prevented the disastrous wars that 
Hung China to the ground and humbled her in the dust, 
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Cliin was an old chap way back in the centuries 
groping after light, but, like most reformers, he was 
ahead of his time, and no daring Chinese have followed 
his lead. His canals are undredgod, and have been 
undredged for decades, Flood and famine came down 
on the millions of the people like a horrible night in 
consequence of this culpable neglect. His roads are 
almost obliterated, and the Chinese peasant toils wearily 
through the muck of the unworked paths on his way to 
the markets. China now is about as far away from 
Cliin Shih Huang as it is possible to be. Astronomi¬ 
cally speaking, the country is in aphelion. Meanwhile 
the West has moved into the East and set up house¬ 
keeping. New Forces that this ancient Emperor saw 
afar oft', but which wore dead blanks to the past genera¬ 
tions, are now operative in the Empire, and within the 
next few years we shall witness changes in Chinn which 
the famous Emperor The Only First, with the “high 
pointed nose, slit eyes, pigeon breast, wolf voice, tiger 
heart," would have rejoiced to see in his own day. 
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CHAPTER IV 

KBOH THE SEA TO THE EAJSTEJtK “ V ” 

C jus's original design evidently was to enclose liis 
massive empire in a rampart which should assume 
the shape of a horseshoe with the heel-calks at the 
ocean shore, lit* did not plan to parallel the coast 
with a wall, doubtless considering the seaside stn ample 
protection to a country vast and densely populated. 
And the water actually did the protecting work of a 
Wall untit steam and covetousness brought powerful 
fleets out of Lite sunrise to threaten the wealthy coastal 
cities. 

The Great Wall of the present, following for a 
thousand miles the ancient line, stretches its serpentine 
and civilising length from the tempestuous main of the 
Yellow Sea to the thirsty sands of the distant desert, 
and on still farther to the very verge of the mountains 
of Tibet, where the sun starts the Yellow River on its 
uncertain and devious journey Lowards the Eastern 
Ocean. 

It begins, where we began our journey, on the 4t)th 
parallel of North Latitude, which is the line of the 
highest possible civilisation, and does not reach its 
western limit until more than one-twentieth of the 
circumference of the earth hits been occupied. An 
enterprise so vast certainly deserves the attention of 
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an experienced traveller and of an intelligent public’. 
Our aim is not only to describe the Wall and its environ¬ 
ment by sections, as we saw them, but also to answer 
cu route such i| nest ions as we apprehend any intelligent 
traveller would ask iis he proceeded to explore this 
wonder of the Far East, Hence we have already Jed 
the reader to do what the traveller did before starting, 
gain tin outline knowledge of the powerful personality 
that conceived the idea and began the project which 
remains after many vicissitudes a colossal monument 
to the mammoth mind of The Only First 

We shall continue to inv ite the reader to share the 
explorer’s observations of not only the different land¬ 
scapes, the different, peoples* and the various aspects 
of the Wall, Boundary, Rampart, and Towers* hut also 
the ancient and modem official and legendary histories. 

After a journey of 1,U(H) ii or &0O miles along the 
Wall, or on the Wall, a temple of hideous idols on 
the Horizontal Ridge, 4,{HHJ ft, above the sea, gav e an 
opportunity to sit and muse on the section explored, 
and to meditate how many moons must elapse before 
the journey should end at the western Limit of the 
Great Barrier. A mere student of the map might 
wonder why the Russians did not utilise this ready- 
made permanent way to lay their steel rails upon, and 
so rejuvenate the Wall as the main railroad to die 
E’acific; hut a little experience of the eastern section 
shows that the Levels were adapted for deiience across, 
not for travel along. 

No, the Wall is not for modem use j it is an ancient 
fossil — the largest fossil on the planet. But fossils are 
useful and truthful. IL is a dividing line between two 
civilisations, anil between two eras, In space it cut off 
the herdsmen of the North froai the tillers of the South, 
Uie predatory Abels of the desert fry in the peaceful 
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Cuius of the rivers. This reminds us that we only know 
the story from the Cain side, where the Chinese pose as 
innocent and needing defence; it would he interesting 
to hear what the Abels thought of it—how the Mongols 
regarded the " White Wall,” as they called it, a barrier 
to cut them off from the water for their docks, and if 
they complained, a barrier whence would issue an smiy 
to cut them down, and slander them afterwards. The 
wolf first quarrels with the lamb, then eats him, then 
tells the world that the Iamb was attacking him. 
The Wall divided the wolves from the lambs, but which 
was on which side is a question. 

In time, the Wall divided the China of mist from 
the China of history. Before it we see dimly, ami 
discern only two or three groups of feudal States ; after 
it we recognise plainly one civilised, centralised Mm pi re. 
And yet a hoary old vendor of tobacco-pipes, ignorant 
that wc could understand his remarks, muttered to his 
pah " IVUy do these people come up here, where trees 
are many and people are few, when they might go to 
Peking and see something ■ " 

What now have we seen along the first stretch { 
Begin on the coast, 'Hie town of SlmuJuiikwan 
attaches itself to the G rent Wall two miles from the 
sea. It boasts a thousand families, on whom the M.E. 
and HC. missionaries are making un impression. We 
find here various samples of Christian civilisation. The 
Railway ends a division at Shanhnikwan, and an hotel 
of some foreign indindions offers refreshment to the 
travelling public, while troops of certain European 
Powers summer on the shore of the Yellow Sea, giving 
a belligerent appearance to an otherwise peaceful place. 
There is nothing of great interest except the Great 
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Wall The H.R., which is paying a yearly dividend 
of 00 per cent.* runs through the Walt at this point. 
The Imperial Government gave permission to build to 
the Wall, but not through the Wall, which has never 
been pierced tor such a purpose. It would be considered 
a cruel sacrilege to pierce the Great Wall with an iron 
track. 

But the story of how the road got through the Wall 
at Shimhitikwun is interesting. It came to m in Ibis 
wise. Early one summer's day, after passing ilirough a 
hole in the Wall, an agriculturist hove in sight We 
politely saluted him with. “ I.end us some light" It is 
to be understood that we were not intending to light a 
pipe; it is simply rising ordinary salutation if asking 
advice. The tawny rustic stopped, gave a polite grunt, 
after the maimer of his elan, and illuminated his fine 
yellow face with it liberal and benevolent smile. “ How 
came the hole in the Great Barrier where the Iron tart 
passes through ?" we inquired. He gave ready reply. 
** The iron road did not make the opening ; it was there 
long ago,” In this connection he then related the 
following love-story, which is the version of the 
people: 

Many, many years ago there was a prince who was 
employed by the Emperor in the construction of the 
Great Wall For some reason or other this prince had 
incurred the hitter enmity of the Sovereign. One day 
the prince mysteriously disappeared, as many others did 
in those unhalcyon days. The story goes on to relate 
tJuib this prince had married a beautiful worn an, who 
loved him tenderly and devotedly. Hearing no news 
of him, she undertook the long voyage to the Wall in 
hopes of discovering some clue to her lost loved one. 
After passing through many jarils and hardships, she 
arrived at her destination only to learn that her husband 
had perished, :md that his laxly was entombed some- 
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where in the half-completed structure, Stricken with 
grief she stood weeping on the Walk and in her desola¬ 
tion had given up all hope even of discovering her 
husbands remains and of bringing them back to the 
family burying-ground, where the magic influences 
would waft prosperity to the family. Just then a 
beautiful fairy, lithe and slender, fightiy descended 
before her, and inquired of the disconsolate widow 
the cause of her tears. “ Oh, help me to find my 
(tailing husband/' replied the half-frightened but ex- 
jn?ctant girl. “ I am so miserable and unhappy, take 
pity on me, please." “ Do as J bid you.” replied Lbe 
sprite. “Cut your hand for blood that will flow from 
the heart; follow' the crimson drops as you walk along.” 
Eagerly .scir.iiig a sharp stone, the delicate girt gashed 
her pretty hand, and, as the blood fell, her footsteps 
followed until they brought her to the object of her 
desire, lying in an opening that had been miraculously 
made in the Wall, Through all the ages since then, 
the Wall in this spot lias never been repaired ; and 
when rude, remorseless commercialism laid unholy 
hands on the Harrier of Chin to push through the 
parallel bars of steel for the Iron Horse, it was at this 
elfin pass where the beautiful girl found her dead lover 
that the Wall was crossed and the road made. 


When the story was finished, we politely said to the 
loculitc, “We have delayed your chariot. He was 
walking. 

Our own chariot moved ott' in the opposite direction 
to roach the very terminal of the Wall, The sunrise- 
end is below sea-level. The sixth Emperor of the 
present dynasty ordered that three temples should be 
built on an adjoining site, t icon ameers were employed 
to decide upon the exact spot that would be favourable, 
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and the Knipcmr Ciime in person to add his august 
sanction to the ceremony. A pavilion was erected 
where the last land-tower had stood. Such deference to 
the lucky places is innate in the Chinese, and coalesces 
even with modem improvements. When a drought 
occurred there, orders were given to suspend sacrifices till 
the rain-god relented ; but he invited the lightning-god to 
come with him, and their joint sis it wrecked the telegraph 
line for 150 yards. But in front of the tablet stands 
to-day another sign of change — a White Lighthouse ! 

After descending to the sea-level, and following on 
top the tumbled granite blocks that, all awry, now’ mark 
where the massive masonry once extended into the 
waters: after returning, ascending, and studying the 
solitary stone tablet which, beside the White Light¬ 
house. Illumines the mind as it faces the Gulf of Chihli, 
we followed along on top of the Wall, past the modem 
Searchlight, in u remarkable S-curve, to the Pavilion of 
Literature, which is perched on the terre-plein of the 
Wall exactly at the corner where the Great Wall joins 
the city wall. Where one would expect to find cannon, 
rapid-fire guns, mortars, and terrible dynamite-throwen*, 
as in the West, here on this most wonderful fortifica¬ 
tion of human history we find instead a White Light¬ 
house, a Searchlight, and a Temple to Literature. Is 
it possible that after all the Chinese are right, and that 
these are a better protection for a State than death- 
dealing machinery of the modern diabolical kind i 

There juc modern schools within sight of this 
Pavilion of Literature; they are crowded, this temple 
is empty I Modem full; ancient vacant! The son of 
a rich man goes about urging the people not to oppose 
the modem schools. This son of an eminent family 
performs this patriotic work without compensation. 
The spirit of Chin is abroad again 1 
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From this Temple of Literature we could see 
towering above the city, and in the centre of it, the 
Drum and Bell Tower. This is unique, for most cities 
have a tower for each. The Drum and Bell are liotii 
used at the beginning of the First Watch only. In 
the oldest ages the Chinese had a copper pot with a 
small hole in the liuttom to measure time; the water 
came throng!» drop by drop and fell upon sounding- 
metal. 

Beside this Tower of Literature we stand and look 
away. Yonder on the utmost summit of the mountain. 
8,000 ft, towards the stars, lay, seemingly half asleep 
and half awake, a huge monster, l>om in the age of 
mythology, and now just awakening out of n slumber 
of centuries. But our eyes were promptly seized by 
some mighty inituence and drugged down from the 
light above to the dark restless blue Ixdmv. mid we 
thought of the Tragedies of the Crest \\ alL W hat 
are the Beacon Lights of History, this history we find 
in tlie Wall ? Is there a handwriting on the Wall ? 
The hand of Time is ever writing on the Wall, on 
every Wall; most people cannot read it. But is there 
another handwriting on the Wall ? We shall watch 
for it as w r e travel along this tircat Wall 1 

Hear one of tlie recent tragedies. We spent a 
night in tlie village of More-Fertilizer, and early the 
next morning pushed oil the caravan towards Flowering- 
Obedience, But ere Ihe sunset, gaunt smoke-smeared 
ruins of a foreign compound spoiled the lovely land¬ 
scape. Here had dwelt hapless innocents, guarded in 
a time of riot by tour Chinese soldiers: lliey nobly 
refused to betray their trust to a mob. were themselves 
seized, overpowered, tiieir bodies ripped open, and their 
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brave hearts torn out to be offered in sacrifice. Heroes, 
all hail 1 

Al Flowering - UlH-dience, an ancient Buddhist 
temple sheltered us tor the night, redolent of confu¬ 
sion and dreadful death. The mind was irresistibly 
drawn to those bloody days when two hundred 
C hristians refused to lie and lire, As the shadows of 
night engloomed the landscape, the pure light of the 
stars shone down through the silence on the grassy 
graves of these modern martyrs. Not even in death 
had they been left at rest; the violent rage of the 
rioters passed ordinary bounds. Hoping to deepen 
the agony of the living, and to involve even the dead 
in posthumous misery, they rifled the very graves of 
all Christian bones, that an endless unrest might beset 
those who hud escaped their malice in thb world. 

Before sunrise, accompanied by a body of horse, we 
galloped away from the gloomy old house of idols. 
The keen J'tosLv air quickened the sluggist native blood, 
:md soon we were on our way north of Tsimhwachow 
Here, in the quiet landscape silvered over with the 
morning frost, stood a Buddhist temple dedicated to the 
human virtue of Almsgiving. ,-Vnd here an eye-witness 
told of dreadful doings he hud lx±en helpless to avert 

A gentle girl hud been tom from her 1 nimble home, 
with a lad of some sixteen years. They were hided to 
the temple of Almsgiving, and were subjected to two 
ordeals. First to abjure the foreign faith ; but no escape 
would be purchased hy denying the Lord who suffered 
lor them. trinity then—of goodness 1 But what 
sentence? The Chinese dearly loves * gamble, and 
now 1 chance is invoked to whet the appetite. Before 
the hideous idol are placed two bundles of incense, one 
dry, one soaked in lye. She may choose at random, 
and on her choice hangs life or—what ? Should the 
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chosen Hu mile burn freely, freedom is the lot, bnl olher- 
wise n speedy death is to be hoped for. is there no 
clatter of hoof, no heroic lover as in the days of yore to 
brave all odds and cleave a path through the bloody 
rabble ? Is there no heart touched with the patient 
heroism to harangue the mob and assuage the madness ? 
N f ny, She chooses, and most fittingly, for what Christian 
maiden would willingly select incense to bum at an 
idol shrine ! It smoulders, it dies ! And so must she I 
But now the cold cruelty of the mob pauses, Shall the 
death-stroke lie given at once, and all the fiendish joy 
end at a blow f Cannot the agony be long drawn out ? 
The lad divines the hellish torments, and who shall 
blame if nature shrinks ? But the maiden rises to nobler 
heights, and can find words of cheer that nerve him to 
endure all. Need we describe ail f Insult after, insult, 
virgin modesty outraged, buffeted, wounded, till the 
frail form is swathed in cotton, soaked in oil. lushed to a 
stake, to exhale the unconquerable soul in a chariot of 
fire ! The days of heroism arc Lo-dny; the Church Is 
still ennobled by the blood of her [nattyrs, 

Soon the Great Wall came into marvellous view ! 
Lines of massive masonry interspersed with towers con¬ 
structed during the haughtiest age of the Chinese realm 
were still winding along on the summits of mountains 
and ridges. N'eur the Mule-Horse gate in the Great 
Wall lies a quiet village, huL we fail to inquire its name 
in our elation over this wonderful view of the only ruin 
in China. 

The rising sun crowned the lotty towers with glory, 
then burnished the battlements on the precipitous walls 
with jasper, and finally plunged the whole temple and 
mud-sided huts in Ihc Tass: itself into a magic bath of an 
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indescribable copper colour! (t was a picture to ravish 

the heart of 11 painter, 

Shanhaikwan and Tsunhwa were easy to find, but 
the “ Y ” of the Wall was a troublesome matter. Tt was 
it tong and difficult search. The explanation ties in two 
parts. The ascents were steep and hard to make * the 
locals even did not know where the Wall actually 
branched oft', to Kalgan, on the north-west and to 
Nankow on the south-west. Several times we were led 
astray by natives who affirmed they knew the exact 
sjjoi where the Wall forked. In answer to their con¬ 
fidence, the climb was made, only to enjoy the superb 
scenery, and to 1>e disappointed in the quest for the 
junction of the two Walls from the west to the one 
Great Wall toward the east. 'I'here was also a chart 
error, in the otIierwj.se excellent map, which helped to 
lead us astray. The error consisted in the mis-spelling 
of a town name, and also in misplacing the ** Y ” by 
some miles, when considered by angles with certain 
known towns. 

Our caravan of mountain mules had rested over¬ 
night at the Pass of “ The Lily Pool.” 1 henhwa Clith. 
Since there was jio inn at the hamlet, wc were taken in 
by the “ Kiel) Man " of the place with all the hospitality 
of a mountaineer. The whole population was permitted 
Uj come and look us over. As often as we have been 
subjected to that annoyance, wt; have never brought 
ourselves seriously to object to such a practice. Our 
arrival was. to that hamlet, what a circus, years ago, 
was to Doyles town. Pu. The si/e of my boots amazed 
the populace. At that we were not much suqiased, for 
Lhe size of them had often attracted my own attention ! 

The day was very young when we began Lhe ascent 
of the mountains in further quest of the lost ■■ V.’ At 
1,000 feet above the Lily Pool, which, itself was far 
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above the sea-level, the scene enraptured all except the 
third muleteer. Continuing the ascent, we came upon 
large sections of the Great Wall in almost perfect 
repair, and in truly classic ensemble which would rival 
that of ancient Greece. Not only the Great Wall but 
u solid tower, standing on the very verge of a steep 
cliff, and several hundred feet distant from the Wall 
and outside, attracted our attention. The 4 ‘ Rich 
Man/' acting as guide, advanced two explanations. 
First, that the solid solitary tower had been used by 
soldiers for their horses. The tower being solid, ttiis 
theory was explosive. The other explanation was the true 
one. Due south of this point lay tire “ Thirteen Tombs," 
or the Imperial Ming Reservation. The geomaneers 
had reckoned it imperative to build such a tower in this 
high place in order to suck in good influences and con¬ 
centrate llie luck on the resting-place of the Mings. 
1 low much of the ** Favourable ’* was converged by the 
Tower on tile Place of Tombs we could not learn. 

The sunrise-end of the Great Wall is below tire 
level of the sea. The Wall never again descends to 
the tide-line. Soon after leaving the wet shore it 
follows a course upward and northward, bearing off to 
the west During the first thousand U it is never on a 
level. Irregular in direction and altitude, it has been 
regular only in purpose. Built for peace and repaired 
for war, the Great Barrier lias never been disappointing. 
Even the scenery is satisfactory. For one whole day 
we passed through a chain of canyons of marvellous 
beauty often blending into the sublime. Eighty miles 
north of the overestimated city of Peking, capital of 
the vastest empire of mortals, are location, altitude, and 
grandeur lit for the Olympian gods J From the tide to 
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a height of nearly a mile this stupendous structure of 
sublimity keeps steadily on its westward course. After 
lx;holding China's wonder of the world, I would hesitate 
to cross the street to see Egypt's Pyramids, fur wonder 
purposes 1 

Hut the Great Harrier passes through regions pleasing 
to the scientist The botanist cun stick his herbarium 
as he travels from the sea to the “V " through seven 
belts of (lowers, in addition to shrubs, plants, and 
trees. The ornithologist is in almost equal “clover” 
with six belts of birds. While the student of rocks and 
stones has awaiting him binary granites, sandstones, and 
conglomerates of variety and design to exhilarate a 
Hugh Miller. The anthropologist will find aw essay 
in the “ Imperial Tombs,” where the Empress-Dowager 
will be buried- The Imperial reserve for burial purposes 
of the Reigning Family, known as the Eastern Tombs, 
ts located against the Great Wall. Indeed, the Great 
Wall furnishes the enclosure with its protection on one 
wide, A charming spot the geomancers marked out *ls 
*- lucky for the interment 1 of the rulers of the present 
dynasty. In the enclosure grow funereal pines, and 
death by strangulation is the penalty to any mortal who 
dares to cut or mar tire trees. Here tier late Majesty 
the Empress-Dowager, who fell dead in the presence 
of her eunuchs on the 22nd of this Chinese moon, will 
be buried in a gorgeous Grave Palace. Then for the 
biologist is ready a list, of a score or more of wild 
creatures that run about, several awaiting the call of a 
good gun. For unscientific people who Jove beauty 
and do not want exact knowledge, let us just mention 
the peonies, roses, clematis, snow-in-the-mountains, 
t t'fiitc daruldiQm, with an armful of others in great 

J A -poi wind* iii .'uiiHiilemi lucky fbr ih* burial of u King mmitl bn?c 
-I — , l urk y 3nr Li i birth. 
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profusion, growing amidst environment lit lor the icefc 
of cherubim ! Nature bos done no better work any¬ 
where than along the Great Wall, nor is there any 
work of man superior to tins to be seen amidst 
forest-clothed mountain, streams, and ravines. 

Turning to Human Nature, much is to be desired. 
The people dwelling near the Great Wtd! are mostly 
poor. Our thousand li of travel was through a 
thousand li of poverty; a thousand li of ignorance, 
for the natives knew as little of the history and 
condition of the only wonder of the Far East as 
an American University graduate! a thousand li of 
goitre ! This disease we have seen in many mountain 
lands among different peoples, but never with the 
same proportion os among the people of the Great 
Wall 

The effort necessary to provide the material (stone, 
brick, and mortar), carry it and lay it, only impresses 
the traveller when he is attempting to scale the 
almost inaccessible portions of the Wall And such 
portions occupy no small part of lhe whole. It was 
impregnable to the enemy because inaccessible. Often 
we were tiauled up by ropes, and many of the ascents 
were accomplished by holding on to the mule's tail 
Vet it averages twenty feet in height and is wide 
enough tor three or six mules to turn! up three or six 
weaTy travellers abreast. 

As u sample of the mountain villages stowed away 
in the fastnesses of these heights along the Great Harrier 
may be mentioned “Thistle Ravine.” Far from the 
" Barbarian Sea." as Euripides terms the 4< deep blue.' 
there are two colours, the green of the mountains and 
the blue of the sky. These are. however, in almost 
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infinite shades, for this bulge of a lofty valley is en¬ 
tirely surrounded by mountain peaks of strange mul 
picturesque form. The hiunlefc bus six families. We 
asked a native how many families dwelt here, and 
he said, “ five or six’* When we urged on him the 
ridiculousness of his not knowing the exact number in 
so small n place, and the village of Jus birth from winch 
he had never wandered, he replied : "Six *'—laconic 
and co rr ec t . 

Though there are not ten acres of Hat land, every 
inch is under cultivation, and work extends well up 
the steep slopes where the tiller of the soil must brace 
himself when planting, to prevent sliding down. Along 
the Wall at regular intervals are the remains of 
garrison towns, but 'Hustle Ravine, 3,500 ft. above 
the ocean currents, was not one of these. 

At twilight we arrived, after a hard climb, at tile 
only open end of the only street. There being uo 
inn to shelter us, the kindly mountaineers placed a 
new 1 louse at the disposal of the expedition, 'Ibis 
was called “The House of the Lucky Star." A red 
doth with iv bit of charcoal dangled at the door to 
prevent evil spirits bothering us. When “The House 
of the Lucky Star" is finished a basket of cakes will 
be upset and a general scramble ensue, to ensure and 
augment the good luck- We were amused to find 
on the main timber of this very modest mansion a 
happy saying: “This is a Great Work." We were, 
they said, the first foreigners who ever burst into that 
quiet valley. Our glasses interested them, and they 
had never beard of false teeth. Vaccination was un¬ 
known. An old man seeing our automatic cordite 
rifles asked if they would shoot rabbits. We replied 
in the affirmative, and then told him the best way to 
catch u rabbit was to put stall on its tail- Behold, at 
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);tsl we had found u place where the old joke was 
new I A whole family lmd smallpox in full blast. 
These are hard working people, and on the Great 
Wall near by are slabs with inscriptions naming the 
head brick men, blacksmiths mid stonemasons who 
directed the repairs on the Great Barrier centuries ago. 

These highlanders are religious people. Often 
along the Wall have we seen towers and temples 
erected to the tutelary gods of tlie Northern Boundary, 
but here we found a vacant shrine. No incense dif¬ 
fuses fragrance in the godless, mini-made cairn of 
Chihli K’ow. Near this idol-less, picture-less worship 
house, we came upon a native with an ugly gash upon 
tiia head. We asked him : “ How came the gash f" 
He immediately repliedt "That is an humiliating 
question," He had killed a badger and then entered 
into a quarrel with another hunter, with the result 
that the other chap struck first and fully. There is 
one bird here which the mountaineers do nut kill, 
found nesting in tlie pear trees, One was pointed 
out by an old man. He said that years ago an 
Emperor, whose early-morning slumbers had been dis¬ 
turbed by the noise of this bird at his palace window, 
issued a decree forbidding all feathered creatures of 
this description to screech within 4U li of Peking, it 
Is generally reported that these birds heard of the de¬ 
cree and obeyed the “ lluJcr of all under Heaven " 
until this day! The Great Wall passes through a 
region which is now sparsely settled, hut which was 
probably densely populated in ancient days. Indeed 
the Great Wall suggests that centuries ago in this 
part of the country, China supported a larger popu¬ 
lation tli an at the present. 
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Here at Thistle Ravine is one of the most entrancing 
views to he hail in any hind, the wonderful festooning 
of the Walt, exactly oti the skyline from mountain 
peak to mountain peak, following an almost inaccessible 
ridge, seemingly bung there by the Maker of the 
Mountains. How it was constructed is & mystery. 
Hut there it is, towers and wall, and it has been there 
for centuries, and never idle for a moment. Defying 
the frost and the rain, the snow and the wind, or pro¬ 
tecting the mountaineers from a strong enemy, who 
might overwhelm their slender force of warriors and 
overrun their meagre farms. In more ancient times, 
helping the Imperial legions to prevent the capital 
of the Empire falling into rubber hands. Last night 
we saw tills marvellous sight by moonlight It has no 
equal, except a moonlight night on the Isle of Fatmos. 

This ponderous muss of masonry upon winch we are 
now looking Lies, like some mythical monster, prone 
upon the shadowy mountain and the dreary plain, as 
tf prostrate by the blow of a proportionate foe. It 
does not suggest impious pride or sinewy force, but 
enormous might. It was evidently inspired less by 
rage than by the desire to prevent rage in an age of 
rage. The fierce Mongols between this heavy line and 
the frozen North, elate with unerring l>ow, would gladly 
precipitate themselves on the plodding peasants of the 
Southland. It seems to us tliat the Wall was designed 
to preserve peace, and as sueh still stands, the most pro¬ 
nounced effort of ancient or modem times. The builder, 
even two thousand years ago, was ahead of the senseless 
militarism of Europe. 

It was then,and is now, madness to trust individuals 
or nations to the chance of blind, impious luck 1 To 
avoid by peaceful means a dreadful fate to friend or 
(be. to make harmless the noisy and heedless passions 
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of wild and wicked men, to impede rage, prevent 
horror, perfume wrath with hesitation, is fit achieve¬ 
ment for gods and women I These chaste and admir¬ 
able virtues are here found writ in stone, mostly in 
granite stone I 

A part, then, of this Great Wall is immortal It 
can now boust a lengthy youth and an old age just 
ijegun. It has prevented many a " dreadful harvest 
of the sword," slaughter cumbrous ami fresh: it has 
prevented many a shameful tribute to the unfnthomed 
hatred of barbarian hordes ! Great Wall, all hail! It 
remains true that it is belter to lay stones than to throw 
them. A wall to protect the living is better than u 
ditch to cover the dead. Let immortal honours duster 
and Itestow themselves to praise the virtue that con¬ 
ceived and constructed the greatest Wall in the world, 
which has for ages stood for peace, and which has for 
ages diffused delay. Great Wall, all hail ! 




CHAPTER V 

TILE ANCIENT AUCHITECTURil. WaVE 

Makvru.uus is this stupendous work of mam To mid 
of it trailing its bulk along the edge of an empire is to 
court incredulity: to behold it climbing the sides of 
ravines, cresting the watersheds of ranges, striding 
across ravines, is to conceive a mighty admiration 
for its architect; to traverse it day after day for months 
is to group at the strenuous activity of its builders; to 
hear that every ‘third able-bodied man of the Empire 
was pressed into service to pile the massy stones, is to 
gain some idea of the limitless power of its designer; 
to listen to the legends of the remorseless speed of its 
construction, so that tardy workmen were immured in 
the sections they lingered over, is to realise the hatred 
inspired and handed on for generations. What danger 
threatened, or was it but the spirit of that age, like 
ours, millenniums later ? 

Did this vast construction rise Phceiux-like from 
tlie relies of a former Barrier, or did it spring, like 
Minerva, full-orbed from the brain of one man ? Was 
it the magnifying of similar indigenous monuments, a 
mere developing of Chinese ideas, or was it inspired 
by foreign ideals, by tales of barbarian doings in the 
Western World, by a determination to show that when 
the Son of Heaven condescended to look upon the 
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work of the foreign devils. he cuultl by one exertion 
of his power utterly outshine nil their puny efforts? 
Was this a contemptuous defiance of the Seven 
Wonders of the Holy Greeks, who by the year *270 
had just heard of " Thi nV as Lhe writings of 
Erxstothcues show ? 

Scarcely a hundred years prior to the erection of 
the Great Wall, the victorious phalanx of Alexander, 
the Flying Leopard whom Daniel Imd foreseen in his 
vision advancing eastward, ground under its heavy heel 
the beautiful “strong city Tyre.' scattered the power 
of Persia, and finally advanced into India in search 
of costlier conquests. Alexander wisely avoided Chinn! 
His ten years of military activity were not merely 
brilliant manoeuvres a)id series of bloody victories. The 
motives of Alexander the Great Butcher must not he 
sought in inurtijtl movements; his conquests were for 
the better jmrjmse—for the spreading of Hellenism 
among tlie nations of the earth. 

This Greet noising leaven aimed at physical and 
intellectual culture, beauty and liberty : which is why 
the Greeks planted among the conquered peoples 
city-centres of this influence. Alexander himself 
built no less than seventy cities. Indeed he stretched 
a chain of dtics from Media to Sparta, to disseminate 
the principles of the Greeks. And under the quiet, 
happy rule of tlie Ftolemys, of mummy fame, the 
Grecian towns near and within Egyptian borders 
fostered the new ideas, and many cities sprang up 
between the two mother metropolises. Alexandria 
and Antioch. 

I.ike Palestine, Rome, that world-conquering 
empire which " made the Mediterranean a Honmu 
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take.’’ came under the influence of Grecian culture. 
But Grecian manners and customs brought with them 
luxury and nocturnal festivities, which, coupled with 
unwonted wantonness, sapped the life of the nation, 
and the fatal fall of the mighty but immoral Mistress 
of tlie Y\ orki was hastened. At the time of the building 
of the Great Y\ all, commercialism and materialism had 
so completely undermined the murals of Rome that 
civil tmrriaget and divorces were no lunger uncommon, 
Cato the elder, foreseeing the eventual ruin, give 
this advice to his sou: “The Greek race is very 
vicious, and believe this, as the voice of an oracle, with 
its literature will spoil everything at Rome 1" And 
he migJit have said everywhere else except in the Far 
East. 

The temporary glory of Hellenism shone most 
rcsplendently from Alexandria in Egypt, wliicli was 
founded 332 n,e, by Alexander near the Delta of tile 
Nile, out of the village Rhukotis, Its growth was 
marvellous, and it soon ranked as the model metropolis, 
with regular streets, magnificent skyscrapers (four 
storeys high), palaces and parks, a city of 300.000 
habitants. Here was the emporium of the Western 
World, where the celebrated fine linen, so closely woven 
that its texture had 150 threads to the inch, made by 
a secret process similar to that for which Sardis was 
famous, had an immense foreign sale. 

But Alexandria gloried most in her scholarship. 
She was the Intellectual centre. The Museum—the 
shrine where the Muses are to be worshipped—sheltered 
the various philosophic schools. There Aristarchus 
edited critical and grammatical works, and left com- 
men tones which are the basis of our investigations. 
Here also was the largest library on earth, containing 
500,000 volumes. Most of these were originals which 
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hud been seized nnd for which copies had lieen given in 
return. The half-million volumes accumulated in this 
perfectly modem fashion were stored iti the Temple of 
Seraph, the Serapcion. 

The city boasted of splendidly equipped observatories, 
zoological and botanical gardens, Philadelphia in 
250 rt.c. raised a temple here in honour of his father, 
and placed therein statues of gold and ivoq’ to be 
worshipped like gods. The feast which he gave at his 
accession to the throne cost over £ 100,000; the most 
splendid festival ever seen, one in which the proud 
city of Alexandria enjoyed the most pompous pageants 
and the greatest games, “ for the spnls of whole 
provinces were sacrificed to the curiosity of a single 
day to raise the frivolous admiration of a stupid 
jiopulaoe.’' Among the men of the world, few have 
possessed the wealth oscril>cd to King I’hiJnddphus : it 
was estimated at £150,000.000. 

During his reign he caused to be constructed* 
among other projects, the tomh to Ilia sister ArsenoS, 
iu which Dionarthores, liis architect, proposed lo build a 
room of tombstone and place an iron statue of her to he 
suspended without support in the air between roof 
and floor. * This plan, however, was not executed. 
The ancients kindly left this for mix Jems. 

“I Wdjulij 1'utft.nt Lbv company 
To a« the wntidui* of the World." 

When the Great Wall of Chin was tiegun, the 
narrow Hellenic world was discussing and ml miring 
seven stupendous structures, the Seven Wonders of 

1 Dili tux Ute Mut-lutu iradiiuju Uuliamm<4'ii t'olEu origin*)* lien? 
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antiquity, Among these the greatest are the Wails 
and Hanging Gardens of “ the Gate of God." Habylon. 
The walls of this ancient capital, said old Herodotus, 
were 15 miles on the side, *7 ft. wide, and 350 ft. 
}x.Tpcndicnlar, and built in fifteen days. On each side 
were great gates of solid bronze which gave easy 
entrance to the enclosure. Towers, picturesque and 
powerful, rase at regular intervals ten feet above the 
parapet. The arrangement of the streets, each fifteen 
miles long, was so uniform that every well-compile ted 
gate was joined directly to one lying opposite: the 
city having magnificent highways in each direction,' 

The Hanging Gardens, I mill either by or for a 
worniu>, stood within a triple mass of masonry in the 
ill-omened palace and formed a perfect square 40(1 11 
to the side. Terraces, (toe above the other, rose on 
vast arches, which were raised on other arches. A 
stair of stone gave ample access to these elevations, 
while the whole amazing garden was encircled by a 
wall 72 ft, thick. 

Ponderous stones 16 X 4 ft, were laid over these 
strong :uid graceful arches, and upon them was spread 
a thick layer of reeds and bitumen. This again was 
covered with two rows of bricks cemented together by 
mortar made with slime from the Dead Sea. Lastly, 
a thick covering of lead prevented the percolation of 
moisture from the mould that had been spread upon it, 

* “ A] Cuilv *n It It (it* Blfifc ilf lilt glorits nf fahylim than Hem Hot Hr liua 
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These in (txj «n] let I gardens were adorned with gorgeous 
dowers, fragrant shrubs, and trees targe and diverse, 
A pump placed in the upper terrace formed tlie water¬ 
works. 

Wonder Xo. 2 V —Proud Kufu built the Great 
Pyramid at Gizeh as his tomb. Shifting every three 
months, a hundred thousand men were constantly 
employed for ten years in its construction, and £200,000 
worth of' a/tiom mid other vegetables were consumed by 
these same workmen. 

Its original height was over 480 ft., the length of 
its base 704 ft, Pliny considered these pyramids as 
“ Regum pecunire otiosa ac stulta osfcentatio,” a foolish 
and idle display of the wealth of kings. This is tlie 
only “ Wonderremaining tu tins day. 

Wonder Xo. 3.—Third among tlie wonders of the 
ancient world was the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
dated originally 772 ill 1 . lluilt in the name and at 
the expense of Asia Minor, its construction, according 
to I’linv. took over two centuries. •* Of this temple 
great speech was made throughout the world. ' 

It was of gigantic size, 425 ft. in length, 225 ft 
in width. More than six score costly columns 1J0 ft 
high, each dedicated by a king, supported the roof 
of this marvellous building. Master artists vied with 
each other to excel in adorning the editice. On the 
night Alexander was born, one Hemstratus set it on 
lire for no other purpose than to make himself known 
to posterity. It was therefore a rebuilt temple that 
attracted sightseers in the days of Chin. 

W wider Xo. 4,—Next in time is the statue of 

* In tlircinutqgieiil iwdoi 1 1 Ik* urea* uf Kufu r.»:rtt Wow flw 
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Jupiter Olympus, the work of Phidias, who curved it 
at Elis in 435 lt.c. It is novel tit this, that it is the 
work of revenge. Forced to withdraw from Athens 
to escape the intrigues of his rivals, he began making 
a statue of .Jupiter which should eclipse the statue of 
Minerva which he had curved for the Athenians. This 
he achieved. It was carved in gold and ivory, OO ft 
high and wrought so well that it was believed nothing 
could ever surpass it At the base were graved these 
words, a seal of approbation from the god : “ Phidias 
tlie Athenian made me." 

Wonder A’o, 5 . — The fifth wonder of the world 
was the work of a woman, the beautiful tomb of 
Miiusolus, known as the Mausoleum. His widowed 
wife caused it to be erected in 854 n.e„ at Halicarnassus 
in Curia. The four most famous sculptors of the time 
adorned the beautiful structure, each embellishing a 
side. It was oblong in shape, surrounded by six-atni- 
thirty Ionic columns, crowned by a pyramid diminish- 
big by 24 steps to the summit. A colossal marble 
quadriga crowned the top. The total height was 
131) ft. The marble lions, the magnificent frieze, its 
gorgeous colour efleet, caused the admiration of all 
beholders. And this was all For Mrs. Mausolus 
placed her husband’s sacred ashes in costly wine ;uid 
drank Lhe hideous mixture, desiring that her husband's 
body should be buried in her own body. 

Wonder .Vo. 0.—The watch-tower lighthouse at 
Pharos, completed in 283 b.c., in the reign of Ptolemy 
Phil add phus. It stood on the island of Pharos, named 
after a pilot buried there. Its marble tower rose to 
n height of 450 ft., and on its top a (ire was kept 
burning which was risible at a distance of a hundred 
miles. This ’ l Wonder" endured for 1.500 years, 
Sostratus, commissioned to build it for the price of 
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£100,000, carved his own name into the great pillar, 
neglecting to do honour lo the king “whose munificence 
was responsible for the erection of the lighthouse. 
Ordered to correct this neglect, lie tilled the hollow 
with mortar and carved therein; “King Ptolemy to 
the gods, the saviours, for the benefit of sailors.’' The 
mortar finally crumbled away and revealed the original 
inscription, showing the modern spirit of the architect 
who hud carved: 

" Sostratus the Cnidian. son of Dcxiphones, to 
the gods, the saviours, for tlie benefit of sailors," 

Wonder A ’a, 7- — Closer to tlie time of the Great 
Wail came the Colossus at Rhodes, finished 2SU u.i\, 
alter twelve years of building. Chares of Lindus 
wrought tins stupendous brass statue ; so tall that shipi 
in full sail might have passed between its legs, but they 
didn’t. It was 105 ft. high and occupied a place in 
the harbour. The thumb could hardly be clasped with 
both arms. A winding staircase led to the top of this 
Tor de Speech), whence by aid of glasses hung around 
the neck of the statue a view could be hud of the shores 
of Syria. It cost £#0,000. 

White the Great Wall was building, an earthquake 
shook Greece and destroyed this gigantic figure, h 
was never built up again. Tlie Seven Wonders, to 
quote a Medifevnl were “preposterous edifices, of 
exaggerated hugeness, dazzling ami ruinous luxury.” 

-i*Wr Great Rftads. — While Grecian architecture 
erected monuments of grace and beauty, Home worked 
persistently along more useful lines; she began to bviild 
highways. The queen of roads, the f'm Appia, most 
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important and celebrated as a highway, was built in 
312 u,c„ under A p pi us Claudius Carr us, and paid fur 
with money collected as fines iroiti rich estate-holders. 
It put Rome into connection with such important 
towns as Capua anil Brundisium, was paved with blocks 
of lava for a distance of 300 miles. A network of roads 
sprang into existence branching off from this great 
highway, and enlaced Italy, 

Then came the Via Latina t also running South. By 
it Rome had direct communication with Beneventurn, 
] 40 miles distant, Another ancient road, it’ not the 
oldest, was the Via Solaria, running from the Col line 
Cate to Ancona on the coast of the Adriatic. Branch 
roads from this latter crossed the Apennines to 
Piceuum. 

In 220 n.L\, while China was considering the pro¬ 
ject of building the Great Wall. Consul Vhuriinius 
fortified Italy by adding the Via Flamhtia to the many 
military roads. The terminal points of it are Rome 
and Aritninum to the north-east, about 150 miles 
distant 

Borne after the First Punic War saw her wealth 
increasing, and with that her power. With live 
luxurious life also came the desire for larger architec¬ 
tural development, Dumey suggests that” Rome’s art 
until then had been sacerdotal, le. it served merely for 
oman lent Lug the temples. But now moneys were 
appropriated to works of public utility ; an aqueduct 
was* constructed by Carius, and after 275 a next: Mint 
was erected to coin gold instead of silver as before; new 
temples were reared, more from a Feeling of vanity in 
perpetuating the glory of a family than From a seuse of 
piety and devotion. 

For a time this revival of art received a check 
through the coming of young Hannibal into Italy 
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and his match towards Home. Having swam eternal 
hatred to Home, tins Carthaginian leader of great genius 
crossed the Alps at precisely the time when a Chinese 
Emperor, a greater genius, Ch*tn Shih Huang TL is 
occupied with his building projects, ('ontritst these 
two historic characters, one bent on massacre, the other 
on masonry. TJie terrible losses Hannibal sustained 
in crossing the Alps were not serious enough to prevent 
him engaging the Roman army at Lake Trasimene 
in _ I *!, V ictorious’ in this massacre, the one-eyed 
General administered so crushing a defeat to the 
Homans at the bloody buttle of Caiuia? in ‘21b, when 
72,000 Roman .soldiers, together with eighty senators 
and the flower of the army fell, that it remained a 
black day in Roman history. In those days so many 
knights were killed that young Hannibal stripped from 
the fingers three bushels of Ted-stained rings and sent 
them to Carthage* 

Thu chief characteristics of the Epoch of the threat 
Wall seem to have been butchering and building* The 
Great Wall stands at the close of the greatest building 
age of antiquity, Athens under Pericles had risen to 
unwonted splendour. What a stately array of eddices 
were on the hilLcrcst of the Acropolis I Then was 
built the Parthenon, the edifice which critics of ail 
schools have pronounced the most faultless in design 
and execution of all buildings erected by man. it 
cost £140,000 ! 

It is interesting and astonishing to learn of the 
spirit of enterprise which filled one of the ancient 
architects. Dinocrates, the later architect of Alexandria. 
He presented plans und designs to Alexander so 
stupendous that they are hardly credible. Dinocrates 
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actually proposed cutting Mount Athos into the form 
of u man who should hold a great city in his left 
hitntf aiid iti his right a cup to receive all the rivers 
which run from that mountain and to pour them into 
the sea, Alexander, alive to every great opportunity 
and fond of the stupendous, docs not seem to Imvc 
favoured this undertaking. 

In Egypt the Ptolemys were active. The engineer¬ 
ing projects of Philadelphia would do credit to modern 
engineering art He planned h great canal, 172 ft. 
wide and 51 ft. deep, which should connect Pel us uni 
on the eastern branch of the Nile with the Tied Sen, 
so that the vessels from the sea might l>e brought into 
the interior. 

Not only on land hut on sea the stupendous pre¬ 
vailed. The types of naval architecture of that period, 
in point of luxury, would do credit to a modem 
nation. The Egyptians had one rear vessel 420 ft, 
long with 57 feet beam carrying 40 banka of oars, 
weighted with lead at the handles to more easily move 
them. Four thousand rowers were required to propel 
tins behemoth, and +00 sailors stood ready to shift 
its sails. On its deck enough room was left to draw 
up in rank 2,000 soldiers, and at its prow were seven 
beaks with which to strike the ships of the enemy. 

About the same time, Hietoof Syracuse constructed, 
under the direction of Archimedes, the inventor- 
philosopher, a vessel each side of which was divided 
into thirty apartments, Iwisides quarters for the officers 
and the crew. All doojs in these apartments were 
of mosaic, representing scenes from the Iliad of Homer; 
the ceilings and other parts were also sumptuously 
finished. He tween the upper decks was a gymnasium 
and promenades among arbours and gardens with 
plants and shrubs of all kinds beautifully arranged, 
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both hanging and a floating garden. One room hud 
a floor inlaid with agate and precious stones, ceilings 
of cypress wood, and windows adorned with ivory and 
statuary* Nor was this all; there was n library and 
an observatory equipped with astronomical instru¬ 
ments, Finally it contained a bath-room of the most 
elaborate kind. 

Hut the vessel was nut merely for pleasure, it was 
a man-of-war as well. For defensive purposes eight 
towers hud been erected, from each of which men 
hnrled missiles against the enemy from machines throw¬ 
ing stones iluQ lb. in weight. 

11 These prtMligit* of m*t and wondrous co*L n 1 

In the realm of the intellectual, a galaxy of names 
have made the achievements of the past seem inimitable. 
Homer, Pindar, and Stippho had left their legacy of 
poetry, Herodotus had begun to set down in writing 
the history of the glorious deeds of the Greeks. Law¬ 
givers like Solon and Draco: and philosophers, no 
lesser ones than Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, had 
reasoned among their generation. The Seven Wise 
Men of Greece hud been gathered to their father*, 
and the standards of Sophocles and Aristophanes and 
jfisfchylos set by them for the (Lama had inspired 
those who after them aspired to honour. Greece had 
had her most powerful persuasive orator Demosthenes, 
while tlie four schools of Philosophy ’ had been 
established, and the old Hebrew Testament, the most 
remarkable and valuable of all ancient literature, was 
being translated into Greek. The Epoch of the Great 

1 m*~}h Hook iv. 

* Farijrdtttijft*, StciEc*, Epicurism** and Acuilemic*. 
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Wall was :i period of great thinking and colossal 
achievement, 

Ecftstothenes about this time makes an attempt to 
ascertain the length of a degree, and in 24-t) u.c. colcu- 
lates the magnitude of tlie earth, while Areliimedes 
makes Ids calculations and inventions in Syracuse. 

Plutarch begins writing biography : medicine mid 
surgery command new intei'est and attention, Botany 
mid pure mathematics, also mechanics, advance witli 
rapidity; while Teriodatus and Aristuplius of Byzantium 
make their first philological discoveries. 

Peigamus, the rich capital of My sin, vies with Alex¬ 
andria in learning and sculpture. Her wealth is untold, 
for she harliours part of the plunder nf Asia thal 
Alexander had amassed. Her School of sculpture leave* 
the world the beautiful statue of The Dying Gladiator. 
A century later Mark Antony is to give his precious 
parchment library of 200,000 volumes to Miss—or 
Mistress—Cleopatra of Egypt for a kiss. 

About 250 B.c. there sprang up a nevv independent 
kingdom in the East, to l>ecome a most formidable 
Power, Part,hill. Arsnces founded it after expelling the 
Macedonians. The new domain corresponded to the 
modem Khorassitn. 

The eminent French scholar Choisy holds that n 
wave of architectural ideas, starting from Chidden and 
■Egypt, swept eastward. Tlie combined uillueuce of 
Egyptian and Assyrian architecture is meant, for both 
countries influenced each other at an curly period. In 
Persia are tombs built after tlie style of those in Egypt. 

The revival of architecture and building iri India 
almost coincides with the building of the (ireat Wall 
in China, It is the inauguration of a new period in 
Indian architecture known as the Buddhist period. 
King Asokn was then ruler over Afghanistan, Ilin- 
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dustan, South India and Ceylon, At first lie wav 
devoted to the worship of Brahma, but bal ing come 
under the teaching of Buddha he embraced the new 
faith. Asoka (23<i-22<; at\), according to Buddhist 
legends, massacred a liumired sons his father had by 
sixteen dillcretit wives,and extended his empire. With 
him began the history of Buddhist nrclutecture. Me 
caused columns with inscriptions commending loving- 
kindness. virtue, forbearance, temperance, to he erected 
after his conversion to Buddhism, 

From this Lime dates the Buddhist period. Choisy 
thinks tliat the remains of these temples dearly show 
tile influence of Greek architecture, which may have 
come by way of Persia and Bactria. 

The wave of Greek influence did not touch China, 
That China in the origin of her art is indebted to 
Chaldea we question* Mu Wang 1 in the tenth century, 
when dial dean art was at its zenith, caused terraced 
temples to !>e erected for astral worship, and the 
introduction of astrology. This may show the in¬ 
fluence or the art he saw in distant lands. And it is 
possible that he also brought back with him the know¬ 
ledge of painting oil wood and the use of varnish ami 
enamel which were known to the Chaldeans and the 
Egyptians. But the potter’s art and brick-making 
were carried to great perfection in China in remotest 
times. 1 

1 Tltc tfflueirfcj sppinioii jhrjfanv w lliit Mu Wmig did cot po m 
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In the building of the Great Wall we have every 
evidence that the use of mortar w;is known, for entire 
parti of this wall were constructed or at least faced 
with baked bricks by way of mortar. Outside of the 
Chinese the Persians seem to have been the only nation 
which employed mortar in construction. Home made 
use of it only after she had come in contact with 
Persia, The nations cost of the Euphrates from re¬ 
motest times knew the use of unbaked brick: and 
Dr. Scbliemann, in ids excavations at Troy, found walls 
of houses with baked and unbaked bricks 45 cm. 
square. 

The use of brick was necessary for the nations where 
wood was not in abundance and unavailable tbr building 
purposes. Hence Egypt and Persia largely used brick ; 
Assyria, though having access to stone, preferred the 
use of brick. The brickyards of Chaldea were a 
gigantic industry, and the greatest structures in that 
country are made of brick pise, i,c. of wet day bricks 
laid one on trip of the other and then stamped down 
without any further cementing ma terial. 

Here, then, we have abundant tokens of massive 
architecture in the West. Whether of stone, of baked 
brick, of clay, there are huge piles, which even in 
mins excite the wonder of the present day. But did 
the AV'est set the fashion for China i 

China was not addicted to taking hints from other 
peoples, and in this case all the evidence tails to link 
it up with even Bactria, The wave which started from 
Egypt and rolled mi through Babylon, leaving behind 
it such huge deposits as pyramids, hanging gardens, 
towers of Babel, royal palaces, was split by the moun¬ 
tains. On the barriers t f f Afghanistan it dashed itself 
in vain; and India was left untouched by the art of 
the despised outcast Thus through Asoka there mne 
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to Chinn nothing 1 of this cyelopean rugc. Out to the 
east of the Caspian an oilier part of the wave flowed 
into the desert, but there lust itself in the sands. We 
cun trace nothing that joins on the plans of C hin and 
his congeners with Kufu or Nitocris or Alexander. 
Chin was original. 

Since China and India have come under the in¬ 
fluence of nations where gigantic structures were in 
existence, and the cause of much admiration, the 
question has been raised why these two nations are 
now lacking in monumental works. The answer to 
this must he sought in the conditions and government 
of the people. Among the nations whose edifices we 
have mentioned, these monuments owe their existence 
largely to monarch? or individuals for the purpose of 
perpetuating their name and glory; whereas China 
and India, agricultural, and therefore less vain, built 
largely for the present needs of the people. Thus we 
find, outside of the attempt of Shill Huang Ti to 
embellish his capital, no other hut structures of utility 
like canals and highways, and structures of defence, 
among which the Great Wall stands as the most con¬ 
spicuous type of all times. The Great Wall marked 
a great epoch. 

Thus satisfied as to the originality of Chin and the 
uniqueness of his conceptions, we resume our survey 
of the mighty monument to his glory, uncoiling and 
luring us westward towards the ho me-State of its 
builder. 


CHAPTER VI 

♦'ROM THE “ THlRTEEX TOMBS W TO " CHINA’s SORROW.” 

Tonus and n Flood we sing! or at least that section 
of the Great Wall which is verged by two gruesome 
termini, the Thirteen Tombs and tiie Yellow River. 

The Eastern Y sends off its northern arm of the 
Wall, a part of wldeh we have seen- It posses from 
the Eastern Y through Kalgim. but is badly out of 
repair, while still further to the north arc the remains 
of yet another wall Not far from Cbu-Yung i s (in¬ 
famous ** Language Arch ” spanning the road along 
the Government Puss; more than six centuries ago it 
was built, with carvings and inscriptions in no fewer 
than six languages. This has been visited and photo¬ 
graphed so often that we believed in its existence, and 
preferred to explore along less known sections of 
the Wall. 

The Inner Line of defe?ice starts from the Eastern V, 
joining Uie Outer hundreds of miles to the west, nut far 
from the Yellow River. Before we went far along, 
we came to the famous “ Thirteen Tombs" of the 
Aliiig Dynasty, the great line that re-fortified the Wall 
and held it long against the Tartars, This mountainous 
mausoleum is to be carefully distinguished from the 
Western Tombs of the present dynasty, to he described 
further on. 
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The Mings consulted an adept in the study of The 
Book of the Blue Bag t a classic of geomauey some 
thousand years old, lie, by the aid of the magic 
tortoise-shell, fixed upon a felicitous ground which the 
Emperor approved ami re-named the Mount of Imperial 
Longevity, Here was laid out the first of the Thirteen 
Tombs, and here most of the race were interred. 

Changlitig Chien is the home of the hereditary tomb- 
guardians. The pride of their charge is the mound 
of the man who finished the Northern Capital, Yung 
l iO. There his corpse lay in state for n year while the 
professors of geomancy a wailed a lucky day for the 
burial. Then it was put to its last home about thirteen 
miles from the Wall; a huge mound was piled above, 
and in his Soul lower a tablet was erected to his 
memory. One by one others were buried hard by, till 
the lucky number of thirteen was complete by the last 
Ming slaying himself on the conical Coal Hill in the 
palace yard, 'Hit' re met cry was garnished with a dozen 
gigantic rnonolitlis of men, and two dozen of animals ; 
m impressive arc they in their cold silent majesty, 
standing naturally on the soil without pedestals, that a 
later Emperor thought of transporting all to grace his 
own tomb ; but a horrified chamberlain chipped a piece 
oiFeach, and thus rendered them unthinkable as decora¬ 
tions for a new tomb. It was this dynasty which ended 
the burying alive of wives and concubines; perhaps 
these statues were erected in place of them. 

Our interest lay heavy on Lung Ch'iug, for along 
the Wall many tablets told us of his interest in the 
Great Barrier. 

'Hie main Spirit Road docs not lead directly to the 
sepulchre of Lung C bring; the Thirteen Tombs lie 
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in n valley mantled with pines and arbores vittie , into 
which lead half' n score oi 1 picturesque passes, winding 
between thirteen hills, and forming a lovely theatre for 
the Imperial shades. As we approached the group of 
massive mounds, we noted another instance of how 
East and West differ: Menelaus spoke for the 
Egean :— 

“ For if the gods sru wise 
They lightly scatter final upon the tomb 
Of Ujc brave uum w iiti by hb foes is slain ; 

Hut [file fvhok* maim tail is on the coward'* breast.* 

Here, however, the artificial mountain is piled by 
reverential men above a hero. And yet not all his 
subjects reverenced Lung Ch‘ing. As we climbed up 
the very steep stone stairway to his Soul Tower, we 
were rewarded by the sight of the famous tablet, 
shattered. “ Is it possible that, after tdk the geomaiicers 
made a mistake and chose an unlucky spot i >f 1 The 
guardian wavered; either some indignant workmen 
thus vented their revenge on the tyrant who lisd forced 
them to slave on the Wall, or else a “ clap of thunder " 
had come to the wrong shrine in mistake for the 
thunder-temple. 

The geonmneers, in their art of balancing tiie in¬ 
fluences of wind, water and hill, not only chose to 
put the Imperial suicide beside Fung Ch'ing, but 
balanced that grave by a tablet witli a moon upon 
it. This was reputed to wax and wane witli the 
original in the sky, but. the machinery is out of gear, 
and there seems only some moonshine about the in¬ 
cident. The Great Wall has fascinated these eenietcry- 
surveyors, for there are a very large number of graves 
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ha ixl hy the Great R am part: indeed, some have actually 
lieeu excavated in its thickness, Renee it has been 
fantastically termed “The Longest Cemetery un 
Earth,” 

In the catacombs of [tome, amid Lite tombs of the 
dead, the living Christians sometimes sought shelter 
from the persecutions of the Emperor or the fury of the 
mob. And so it was in this cemetery. Hard by here 
there were fugitive Christians who found safety a few 
years ago, hiding in the caves or the strong towers 
of the Great Wall, wliiie others, less fortunate, lie 
buried not far away. While the refugees were here, 
they wrote loving messages on any material they could 
find, and some of these precious documents have been 
found ; perchance more await the explorer who would 
trace the results of the recent madness. Men have 
wondered whether life lias become too monotonous and 
grey for the purple of heroism to show itself; whether 
in this ease-loving age the severer tests of diameter 
would not excite solicitude and alarm. “ Should the 
cycle of time return us to the martyr days with vast 
amphitheatres crowded to the parapet, what then? 
lions, tigers, racks, boiling oil, slow tire, mutilation ; 
will these elicit the Christian virtues ?" N T o cycle of 
time is needed, only a change of place; Uganda and 
China have exhibited to this generation men in such 
straits, dimbing the steep ascent of heaven through 
peril, toil and pain. 

On a spot north of this Inner Loop perished eleven 
White and thirty-two Yellow Christians, For the 
Whites there was no option; death was certain, anti 
wiis made attractive as an end of uwlul tortures, 
devised by an ingenious, implacable, and atrocious foe; 
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they met it with a calmness born of eternal hope. Rut 
in the Yellows there was an opportunity to bow to 
Buddha; a very lew under unparalleled, trials slipped 
through this loophole ; most joined tiie victors who 
lienr the palm-branch of victory. The whites were 
beheaded first; then, in horrid mockery of the Christian 
sacrament, the natives were obliged to kneel and drink 
their blood before the)’, too, received the death-blow. 
Here, then, is one of the sacred spots of caith. The 
Invalided Westminster, Mount Vernon \ These entomb 
no martyrs for Christ, The tumuli of Croesus, the 
pyramid of Cheops, the thirteen Ming tombs, what ore 
they beside these humble graves of Stum-si, where lie 
between the two arms of the Great Wall the Martyrs 
of the North ? 

Are the Chinese bloody ? In the last fifty years 
they have shed less gore than any nation half their size. 
These believers in the Sacred Edict, with its sixteen 
maxims, Imve token fewer lives than followers of the 
Swordless Christ, believers in the Ten Commandments. 
The Civil War in America, Austrians, Prussians ;md 
French in Central Europe, Russia and Turkey to the 
East, Britons in South Africa! May not the Chinaman 
kill h paltry two hundred when Christendom slaughters 
a hundredfold ? 

From the graves of the humble Christians, pass to 
the magnificent cemetery of their persecutors, the 
Western Tombs of the present dynasty. This is the 
third Imperial Burial Reserve we have met along 
the Wall; the first is the Eastern Mausuleu. more 
popular of recent years ; the second is the more ancient 
Graveyard of the Mings with their Thirteen Tombs; this 
is the Western Cemetery', south-west of Peking, Here 
are permanent camps where a garrison commanded by u 
prince of the blood keeps guard over the bones of his 
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ancestors, A nigged mountain ridge forms the northern 
boundary; dark [lines rustle over the wide expanse 
whence gleam the red walls and gilded roofs of the 
edifices. Canals Iwrder off one plot from another, 
and stately marble bridges span them tor roads to the 
tombs. 

Visit one of the older monuments. They face south 
to gamer in the fav ourable influences. Inscriptions in 
Chinese, Manchurian and Mongol characters—for this 
dynasty is foreign—adorn the avenue. Pass over the 
waterway, along the paved road, under the archways, 
and when expectation is kindling, behold an altar for 
the Emperor alone to sacrifice upon, in a court reserved 
for his sole use. Seek the goal of this magnificent 
approach, and there is a throne, draped in yellow silk, 
whereon is mounted the tablet of the departed. Before 
it is a table with censers and with bowk for the blood 
of the sacrifices. Is this the end ? Behind the building 
is the hill, scarped vertical, and with « recess marking 
where the mound was driven in to receive Llie coffin of 
the dead ruler. Is it true that when the I carers carried 
in their ponderous burden, the masons waited not for their 
return, hut walled up the quick and the dead together ? 

Tao Kuang, who died in 18.50, is the last Emperor 
entombed here, with his household grouped around. 
But since tins journey along the Great Wall began, the 
lust sovereign of his race has been laid at rest among 
these Western Tombs of a dynasty that is marvellously 
transforming its realms, after a vain struggle against the 
forces of change. 1 

1 In i|ic Imperial tfanri Kaserrt #ns nriM atuawb, uusliuUnjr thru* 
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M;my towers of the Circuit Barrier remain intact, 
mid even much of the wall. Thus fur in our trip of 
six hundred miles we appreciate Use work of the 
engineers who brought masses of stone, brick and 
mortar, and built them solidly. But our native com¬ 
panions appreciate yet more highly the work of the 
geonmncers, who fixed the sites of the towers, and so 
brought down good influences on the Helds around. 
One guide would never enter a tower without kotowing 
thrice and repeating a formula for luck, a prayer to the 
god of war. 

The Wutai Shan is a lofty shrine near this Wall; 
and if the Wall is in a fair way to become sacred, the 
Wutai Shan has arrived t Only, strange to say, it is 
sacred to the Mongols, the people who were to be kept 
out by the Wall, 1 and yet it is within the circuit. 
Perhaps, many centuries later, it attracted them within 
and nerved them for the onslaught. If once again the 
hardy horsemen of the North seek to flood over the 
Empire, this racial shrine may prove of crucial im¬ 
portance. If the Jewish fanatics rallied against the 
legions at Jerusalem, if a Christian assault on Mecca 
!« almost unthinkable, let the Russian bear hesitate 
before provoking the Mongols by violating this sacred 
mountain, whence the more pious will return even u 
thousand miles measuring their length on the ground. 
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Tlic Wail it seif linds votaries all dong its course. 
The mortal- from its crevices works wonderful cures, 
especially for punctures of the dermis, “ If you cut a 
moutli in your hand, take of the Magic Mariar quantum 
guff, and pulverise, take an unborn mouse and mush it 
into the powdered lime; apply the ointment to the 
mouth. Should the mouse be not available, substitute 
oiL" The same mixture is g<xid for burns—or is good 
to take off more skin. If applied internally it will cure 
stomach-aelie; for an average stomach and an average 
ache take a pill the size and shaj>e oi" a lotus-seed i for a 
baby, less. Life may be hard in Chinn, hut death seems 
harder if men will try such remedies as lioho. brog- 
blood-extract. Mouse-mejrtar-pills. 

The pathos of life here was well illustrated by the 
gloom ofa coolie met at a fork in a road- \\ e asked 
which branch led to the Wall, and how for oil it was: 
he told the way, and told, correctly enough, that it was 
three miles off. ** But I have not seen it; to gather 
fuel takes me from early morning till towards sunset in 
the woods : then the heavy burden prevents me looking 
up, and I have never set eyes upon it-*" Yet how uumy 
Londoners have seen the Tower ? How many Ken¬ 
tuckians their Mammoth Cave t 

Where solid facts are wanting, fluid fancy easily 
arises, John tiwadey here produced a tale of Chin and 
bis big bludgeon. This was seven Chinese feet long, 
studded with knobs of metal — iron or gold — And precious 
stones, and had magic properties, so that when the Wall 
was built of uny material that came handy. Chin struck 
it with his staff, and it all changed to one kind of stone 
—which remains to prove the story. More, it could 
make stones liy in any direction, and this property 
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proved disastrous. For when He flung oue into the sea 
at CJiefoo, it hit the sea-god. who was incensed, and 
decided to take away the dangerous weapon. 

From these picturesque legends turn to solid foot 
U'e discovered several tablets which record either the 
original construction of the WulS or the last rebuilding 
of it and of the towers. Here Ls one in the Armoury 
Tower at Felt Shih K“ow. A complete translation 
follows; 

Built in the Autumn of the first year of Wan 
In, by Wang 1'ao Kung of Sihsieu. Inspector of 
flit (Chichow) Liao (Yungp*jjng Fu) and J 5 anting 
Bonier Affairs, Junior Vice-President of the Board 
of War. and Associate President of the Court of 
Censors, Liu Ying-chieh of Weihacn, Director- 
General of Military Adairs for Chi, Liao. I'noting 
tmd other Departments. Controller of Commissary 
Supplies* Associate President of the Court of 
Censors and Junior Vice-President of the Board 
oi \\ ar, Sun Pei-yatrg of Fup’ing-hsien, Governor 
»f Fruiting and other 1 Jepaitmcnts, Commander-in 
Cl lief or Tucking f Purple Thom Hush) and othel 
passes, and Associate President of the Board of 
t ensors, Wang Hsiang of Pdngtu, Associate 
Governor oi Chihli and Supervising Censor of 
Provincial Circuits, Kao W£n-chicn of Ch'fagtu 
in command of military functions at Tacking mid 
other places and Councillor in the Governor’s Office 
Shantung. Fu Chin of Yensui. Brigadier- General 
of Piloting and Superintendent of A flairs, Wang 
Fu-min of Yenwii, Adjutant-General and Associate 
Commander of T'zehng Pass and other places, 
Chung Chu of Nganmng, Assistant Prefect of 
Panting Department, in control of the Tucking 
Pass. Chu Chiu-Chiimg of Chfngting. J unior Captain 
in charge of Peh Shih (AV hitc Stone) Pass. Huang 
-Sht-ug. Deputy Director of Hwci Yiin and Using 
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Lan Ting, Overseer of Works, Keeper of Yang 
Chuan Tze K‘ow (Sheepfold Puss} and Brevet 
Captain in charge of the Middle Post of the 
Ad vance l • ua rd. 

T!«en in the same lower is a second tablet which 
records the bn tiding of the Wall; but the tablet is too 
defaced to allow of the exact translating of the whole 
text. This is certain: it accounts for the building of 
two pieces of Fiust Cijlss U .vu,; each piece was UH 
tens of feet long plus h feet. It Was built in the Lucky 
Days of the Winter Season in the 3rd year of Wall LL 
Or take a third, A tablet stands beside the Natural 
Tower, between Towers No. 53-4 Black 1 -ettcr, Sliwei 
K‘ow, and rends : 

Waj.l Record 

Genera) of the Light Brigade* Tsui Citing, 
Commanding the Yeomanry under the jurisdiction 
of the Governor by Imperial Appointment at 
Panting, Ensign Shin 'izfk-hsien of the above 
Department. Ensign Sun Erh-kuo, Superintendent 
ol Works, Liu Clung, Military Contractor, and 
others to the numiner of 130 names co-operated in 
building this extension of 501 ft. 0 in. of Tuinn 
Ci ass W aj.l, beginning on the Noith at the end 
ol the Military Graduate Lung Kuang-hsiena 
portion of Tower No. 55 of the Black Letter 
" Wu series. The completion of the construction 
was reported by the Aotumk Guard on the I (fth 
<Liy of the dth Moon of the 4th Year of Wan Li, 

Master Stonemason Chao Yen-md and others. 

Master Border Artisan Lu Iluan and others. 
This stone was erected by the Autumn 
Guard on tire 16th day of the tub Moon, 
4th Year of Was Li. 
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A fourth tablet is set in the Wall south of Shwei 
K*ow. and commemorates how-— 

Li Pd. Major of the Central Camp of Chen 
'[’a Tang Lis Lin, Sergeant in Command <h the 
Department of the ltight and Brevet Captain of 
the Shtn Wti I tight Guard, heading a Battalion 
of 1 11 names, eo-operated in constructing 17 l 11. 
8 in. of M timi.K CiJkSs Boh mm Wai.i. beg! lining 
on the North of l he Mouth of the V\ iing hhii, 
Hurry-Scurry Ravine, at the connection with 
’lower Xu. .75 of the Letter VYu Series, and ending 
with the termination of the Wall constructed by 
Sergeant Yang Hang, Director of Works of Llie 
above-mentioned ! iepartment. 

'1’he work was begun on the I '2th day of the 
Rrd Moon of the current year, and its completion 
reported on the 24th da)' of the 4th Moon, 

This stone was erected by the Spring 
Guard in the 4th Year of Wan Li. 

These lour tablets, and others which we fount!, 
witness to a simultaneous and hasty repair of the VV :dl 
in the reign of Wan Li. They suggest that the old 
Wall had fallen into had condition [or that it never 
existed), but Lhat the towers were in better order, and 
were carefully numbered^ Perhaps they hud been used 
as blockhouses for some time; but now some fresh 
menace of invasion caused a general overhauling ot the 
defences. First, the Towers were put in thorough repair, 
then the Wall between them was rebuilt at a speed that 
reminds us of XehemiaVs forced labour at Jerusalem. 

If, perhaps, the Wall in tills part is of comparatively 
recent construction, the ancient engineers who laid out 
the liite seem to have done their best in selecting 
natural, strong lines of defence, and then intensifying 
these. Indeed they followed the line of the greatest 
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natural resistance, 1 ri parts wore inland they had 
occasionally tu deal with h plain, but here they bad 
erags and mountain chains. Two level furrows were 
chiselled out in the solid ruck, about twenty-five feet 
apart, and si pinned granite blocks were laid on this 
foundation some few feet up. Then special clay was 
chosen and moulded by skilled workmen into bricks 
twenty-two and a half inches long. The umvieldly 
blocks, according to another local legend, were tied to 
goats, who dragged them up the almost inaccessible 
ridges. Here the bricklayers placed them, id] as 
headers, not stretchers, and the two faces were filled 
with earth well rammed. As the Wall arose, it was 
seen that its projecting faces formed a mutually de¬ 
fensive scheme of salients and curtains. 

Through centuries of neglect this massive structure 
has endured: a tit emblem of the Chinese character. 
Little by little it has gathered to itself legend and 
superstition. If wells and trees, chairs and tables are 
supposed to be the aljode of spirits, how much more 
easy to imagine this Wall the home of a superior race. A 
tower or peak to the north of a home assures its good 
fortune; the Wall to the north of the Empire must be 
propitious. And if the Wall have numerous pinnacles, 
these must bring special good influences down. The 
canny foreigner will know how to n Li Use this idea, and 
when he wants to put up » factor)' stack, but finds the 
esthetes object, he has only to locate it to the north of 
the factory and point out that he is ensuring its good 
luck, and this reason will entry weight. Ask the Super¬ 
intendent of the jkrseiial if 1 in 1873 this did not remove 
! lis obstacles, And t} ius the towers aloi ig tl ie Wall. bei ng 
properly located, add moral strength to its defenders. 
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As we try to liud one thousand different people 
along die Wall and get one thousand legends or 
opinions, we come at times across a few curious speeb 
mens. One legend is strangely utilitarian: “ Chin 
went up It* heaven and took hold of the frost tree: 
lie shook it and shook it till the country was covered 
deep with frost, 1 and all the young crops were ruined. 
Then he obliged the people to work on the Wall, but 
would not give them enough to eat.” The old grumbler 
who produced this tide was overlooking that the Wall 
shut off some of the cold north winds, mid shut out the 
desperate foragers from the Mongolian steppes. 

A little westward the seenerv is wonderfully beau¬ 
tiful. ns was recognised by the Imperial Censor about 
the year 1570. He caused an original ode to be 
incised upon a stone stab; the version following is due 
to l>r, Martin, founded on our rubbings, expressly for 
tills expedition: 

You .summit like an arrowhead 
Appears to pierce the skits ; 

A rocky fortress westward luunls 
A battleground there livn, 

'file n o r th e r n ckv in veiled ih vie.mils, 

ITie harvest gathered in: 

Our autumn ruins, a previous boon. 

Will very mhhi heufm. 

Peaceful the times, the flocks a I cast* 

O’er gm&y plains tony roam; 

Tbore's scarcely heard a falling leaf 
To mar our dreams of home. 
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H seems a pity to descend to pro^e after such a 
spirited reproduction of the original But lor those 
who want Jt baldly literal version, here is a Bohn: 

The Arrowhead mountain rears its vast mass against 
the crystal sky ; the ltoehy Fortress to the west appears, 
and farther away a well-known battleground. Two 
mountain ranges unite to enclose a camp of the ancient 
Chin Tartars {the Golden Horde), A stream of water 
flows athwart, with iron bridge and lock. The north 
is veiled in clouds, the ripe grain is all gathered in, the 
autumn mins from the north-west begin to increase. 
The times are tranquil ; from the Great Desert is 
neither smoke nor dust (from the camps or marching 
of soldiers). After sunset the drifting leaves alone 
disturb our dreams (of home). 

This poetical effusion, with the vastness of llie over¬ 
hanging space and the sou I-eatlira!ling earth scene, 
prompted my muse to vague yearnings. Here the 
works of Nature and of man intermingle; sheer pre¬ 
cipices affright; steep altitudes, up which winds the 
line of battlements jewelled by the massy towers, lead 
up the vision to the living light. 

In I he grouping of the mountain.*, 

In the tracing of the valleys, 

In the duipiiig of the hilltop#. 

And the arching of tin* Iwivutih, 

There an; scenea ami deep iitipriwsicnw 
Which tin mighty mind of Milton, 
f)r the aged Seer of Pafcmra, 

Both inspired and vet »Eiil tninvni, 

Fitly might dexerfbe for mortahi. 

But it must suffice to say Mint this picturesque pass 
is txainded on two opposite sides by friendly mountains 
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cm whose neigh I inuring flanks the (irs mantle the hard 
rock. Among the thronging lulls and peaks winds the 
Ureal Wall : beyond ci single hare '. alley lies n remote 
and hazy horizon* But towards the rising sun a vista 
of ravines and heaps of heights rising I oilier and ever 
more blue until the line of land is lost in the ocean of 
the sky. 

Could we but see the original design on which 
Nature wrought when these majestic 1 proportions came 
fresh front the Creative Maud ; could we but study 
them in silence, alone upon this lofty summit, where 
we stand among the sighing pines; could we but 
compart them with the present superb visum—what 
would be more inevitable than to ask, “ What relation 
does the outward world bear to lhe unseen world of 
thought ? The downward gaze prompts to upward 
musing, and leads to consciousness of conscience,” 

And conscience is stirred by the sight of one human 
amendment to God’s proposals. A him of blue smoke 
Hunting from a humble home enwraps a mud-walled, 
curved-roofed fane or temple, wherein are idols not 
fit for men to see, much less to worship. To coti- 
lemplute the handiwork of Got) in this masterpiece of 
the Creator, and then make deities of mud! Have the 
aborigines done this, or only half of this? We exclaim, 
*■ How lias man fallen, or from what a fall has he 
not arisen !" Mot mountain majesty; not heavenly 
expanse; not splendours of art: not miracles of science 
can uplift men and nations. Beauty depends not only 
on the outward scene, nor on the seeing eye. but on 
the interpreting mind and heart. 

Yet would that we liad !>cen able to photograph 
this wondrous landscape in all its glorious changes for 
one brief hour. It is not the still picture, hut the 
Heeling shadows of the clouds, the light ever changing. 
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illicit so enriches the vision. The dark doud floats 
UVt from the sun tomes a gleam that gilds with glory 
the mountains and picks out the chain of Wall with 
its jewels of towers. Words fail to loll of the splendours 
ul this view above the Pass nf Ch‘a-ch‘ien K'ow. Even 
"if life he grunted me enough," however often my 
longing feet may draw me hither, there will in, 1 some 
fresh scene of magnificence—the scene in the same 
group of natural spires and these human buttresses of 
granite, yet ever new in the glory of the seasons and 
of the 1 leavens. 

Here we have come across inscriptions of the reign 
of Wan Li, and seen the tomh of Lung Ch'ing. Let 
us investigate these two men, and see what exactly 
they hud to do with the Great Wall Wan Li, at 
feast, is so closely associated that in this part of the 
country many people speak not of the M 10,000-Udong 
Wnl!” but of “ Wan Li's Wall," both Ixdug pronounced 
Wanlich‘ang Ch'eog. 

Who was this great king'? 

Wan Li ** sat under 1 leaven/’ as the Chinese phrase 
has it, for the lengthy period of forty-seven years, He 
was preceded by Lung tiring, who occupied the throne 
for no more than six years; yet it w;ls during his brief 
tenure Lhat no fewer than 1.200 forts wore erected 
on the Great Wall, each garrisoned by 100 men. 
Numerous tablets along the Wall testify to his activity 
in building and repairing. This renewed cure of the 
huge bulwark betokens a menace of some sort in that 
direction. In fact the Chin Tartars, sometimes called 
“ the Golden Horde,” had not forgotten that they had 
once Sieen masters of half the Empire. They were 
watching for an opportunity to reassert their ancient 
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claims. Foiled by the vigilance of Lung' Ch*ing or his 
officers, they hail nothing left hut to nurse their 
strength and bide their time. 1 ■ liable to cross the 
Wall, they wandered away to the east and obtained 
:i footing in Manchuria, where they reappeared under 
a new name as Manrhus. 

Wliat Wan Li accomplished in strengthening that 
incoinpsirahie fortification is in t lie History, which is 
supplemented by many stone tablets. During his long 
reign the forts were occupied and i he towers were not 
allowed tn go to ruin, hi ihi-L tin 1 explorer finds that 
at many points new masonry was creeled by him. 
Evidence is nut wanting of the unsleeping vigilance 
with which the Chinese of that day kept watch on 
both the inner and the Outer Wall. 

Near the end of the dynasty, and not free from the 
faults of a decadent period. Wan Li may not unfairly 
be taken as a type of the average Emperor. Pro¬ 
claimed heir-apparent when an infant of six summers, 
he ascended the “ Precious Seat " at the age of ten. 
hut remained in tutelage until liis sixteenth year, when 
he was permitted to marry and to assume the reins 
of government. Of his early precocity the Court 
chronicler gives the following instance: 

When a child of five or six years, he one day saw 
his father gallop unattended into the enclosure of the 
Inner Palace. Striking an attitude, he begged to re¬ 
monstrate, not on the inqirvuriety of on Emperor 
galloping within Uio.se sacred grounds, but on the 
duttger of hi-s doing so, Said the child. “ Your 
Majesty is * the Lord of all under Heaven ’ ; if you 
ride alone at such a furious speed, might you not fall, 
for which you and your people would he sorry?" HE 
mother, one of the secondary wives, was in the habit 
of taking him with her whenever she went to visit the 
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Empress. On such occasions the Empress always took 
up some of the classics and asked the young Prince 
questions, all of which he “answered like an echo." 

Not until the first year of Ilk reign weiv Llie water 
courses so improved as to admit of the tribute rice 
reaching the garrison of Miyticn, which is near Kupei- 
kow. the “ Ancient Northern Pass ’ in l lie timit Wall. 
This wus really an extension of the (ireat Canal, a 
work which the Mongols had left unfinished, and large 
portions of which were completed by I heir Chinese 
successors. 

The oflickd history of his reign presents us with 

a confused itiedly of occurrences. such as a child might 

jot from day to day or a monk put down on his 

parchment, confounding trivial and important, local 

and general, fact and legend, hut with no attempt 

at tracing connection or generalising. The account 

of his first venr is as follows; 

* 

In the Second Moon, on the day Kuei Ch'ou, the 
Emperor presided for the first time at an entertainment 
given to the higher literary graduates. Third Moon, 
Ping Shtn Day. an edict, commanding all officials, 
whether of Use capital or of the Provinces, to recommend 
men of ability from whom high military officers might 
be chosen. .Summer, Fourth Moon. I Cho*u Day, the 
news comes of the suppression of a rebellion near Swatow 
in Kwaugtung. On King VVu Day, of the same 
Moon, a distressing drought being reported, the 
Emperor commanded all his officers to rultivntr their 
virtues and atawiim their conduct. In llie Fifth Moon, 

1 Thff EtdtiMA or AwsuU ) 1 of Albcijr mftnrtd 4 itm&lir 
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on the Cilia 5lieu Day. by decrees lie ordered all 
officials of the capital and provinces to he careful in 
imprisonments and the indict ion of punishment. In 
the Sixth Moon, on Jen Sh&n Day, he ordered relief 
to he given to the settlers from floods in North Kansu. 
Seventh Moon, day not given, the Yellow River hurst 
its hanks at $tt Chow. 1 In the Ninth Moon, on the 
Kuei Wei Day, relief was given to three districts in 
Hupeh and Shantung. News tomes of the suppression 
of a revolt in Szechwan. He onkrs as an expression 
of joy the suspension of punishments. In tile Eleventh 
Moon he commands the provincial officers to keep 
a careful journal of their movements in order to 
prevent loss of time. In the Twelfth Moon supplies 
were Issued to sufferers from famine in Manchuria. 
This year the Siamese and Lewchewans came to the 
capital with tribute. 

Let this lse sufficient for a specimen of the style 
from which the student of Chinese history is obliged 
to extract great, truths and great principles. 

In Wan Li's third year, an eclipse of the sun taking 
place, his Majesty wrote down twelve good resolutions 
tor his own guiding, and suspended them on the right 
hand of his throne to be a perpetual monitor. They 
were as follows: k * Ileed the warnings of Heaven. 
Employ the worthy and tlie able. Keep virtuous 
officers near your person, Rut the vicious far away. 
Let rewards and punishments he well defined. Be 
careful as to those who go in and out of the Palace. 
Rise early Re temperate. Recall your wandering 
thoughts, lie reverent towards Heaven. Listen to 
faithful admonition. Rewarc of lavish expenditure.” 
Had lie lived up to these principles, what a paragon 
of virtue the world might have witnessed. Yet after 
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studying his subsequent career we have to exclaim, 
** What an immense contrast between promise and 
performance!" 

His reverence for Heaven was mere superstition* 
An earthquake baring occurred, or a strange appearance 
being observed among the stars, a comet or an eclipse, 
a drought or Hood, or even a tire in the Palace, a 
decree always followed commanding the officers to 
look into their own faults. Seldom indeed did the 
Emperor advert to his own. The custom of thus regard¬ 
ing unusual manifestations in the course of nature 
is still kept up. In fact it is only during the present 
Moon, and since the accession of a new Emperor, that 
the beating of gongs to succour the " labouring moon " 
during an eclipse has been forbidden, It we compare 
Wan Id's conduct towards his officials with his loud 
professions, we are shocked by the contrast. One of 
his high officers implored him to name n successor, 
no doubt from patriotic motives, in view of the danger 
which always accompanied a change of rulers. Vet 
Wan Id chose to regard the reference to his own death 
as unlucky, and insolent He ordered the memorialist 
to be licaten with rods at the foot of the throne. 

In providing for the expenses of his sumptuous 
court, he had the habit of sending eunuchs as his 
official representatives into all the provinces, who not 
only oppressed the people hut exacted so large a portion 
of the legal taxes that the amount left was not 
sufficient for the provincial government. In the 
province of Yunnan the oppressed jieople rose in fury 
against the eunuch, and nut only put him to death, hut 
burned his body. The present dynasty of Manehu- 
Tarturs has taken a useful Lesson from the experience 
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of Lhe Mings, and made; it an in variable: law that no 
eunuch shall exercise any commissi on outside the 
Palace: 

Alter the first years of his reigri. Wan Li seems to 
have falleu into a condition of hopeless indolence, 
occupying his time with wine and women like another 
Sardanapolus. In Lhe fortieth year of Ids reign, one 
of his great ministers handed up ;i memorial to this 
effect: "The treasuries of the Provinces are empty. 
All enterprises are at a standstill. The Emperor with¬ 
draws himself from his people; for more than twenty 
years he has never called a council of his great 
ministers. The Empire is in danger of revolution.” 
To this earnest remonstrance he gave no answer, but 
during Ins few remaining years he more than once 
appeared in public and seemed to show a desire to 
retrieve Ids lost reputation. 

*■ 15th Year in Lhe 7th Moon : Eclipse of the Sun," 
This dire event seemed to presage a host of calamities, 
for it is added, " In the latter half of the year the two 
capitals, together with the provinces of Honan. Shantung, 
Shansi, Shensi. Kinngsi, Hupeh and Hunan, Fukien, 
Kwangtung. just half the Empire, were reported as 
suffering from dire famine. During all the time an 
irregular warfare was kept up with the Tartars, who 
had got possession of a large portion of Manchuria. 
And we are told that the Imperial army, including 
lhe garrisons on the Great Wall, suffered much 
from the want of supplies. 'Fite Cabinet officers be¬ 
sought the Emperor to appropriate the funds received 
from the provinces for Ids army in that quarter. Their 
advice remained unheeded. The record adds: "In the 
9th Moon of tlie next year, the capital was shaken by an 
earthquake." The following year brought to a conclusion 
this unhappy reign, so full of strange occurrences, 
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recorded alongside the follies and extravagancies of 
the court and its oliicers. 

Iri Lhe midst of his lung period of puerilities we 
meet with one item of surpassing interest. ** This year 
n man from the Western ocean, by name Mateo Iticci, 
lagged permission to offer the products of his own 
country. His request was refused !" That is, he was 
not permitted to come to the Northern Capital. Years 
previously the Portuguese hud found their way around 
the “ Cape of Storms ” to the coast of China. Xavier, 
the first of the Jesuit missionaries, alter achieving 
triumphs in India and Japan, had been refused the 
privilege of setting foot on Lite soil of Chi mu and died 
on it neighbouring island. His successor in the arduous 
enterprise was tins Mateo Ricci, who. foiled in one 
attempt after another, eventually succeeded in finding 
Ids way to the secluded capital in the North. Here 
he pointed out the mistakes of the Chinese astronomers, 
won for himself a position at the head of the Astro¬ 
nomical Board, and secured for his fellow missionaries 
the opportunity of preaching the holy Faith in the 
provinces of the Interior. 

Wan Li was followed by two Rmperors, one of' 
whom occupied the throne for just one month. The 
next, the last of the Mings, was Ch'ung Ch£ng, whose 
virtues stand out in contrast with his weak and w icked 
predecessors, l'ct there was no possibility of retrieving 
the fallen fortunes of his house; Already, during the 
reign of U'nu Li, the Tartars had occupied for a time 
the Outer U'fill, from which they were dislodged, only 
tii take it[i » n«ire commanding position in the region 
of Manchuria. The provinces of the interior were over¬ 
run by desperadoes who contended with each other 
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for a t)iroue which was soon to be left without an 
occupant Li Tzfi-ch*#ng, one of these rebels, getting 
possession of Peking, tlie Emperor hanged himself on 
Prospect Hill in his garden, after having stabbed hjs 
favourite daughter to the heart to prevent her falling 
into the hands of the rebel chief. His General, in 
charge of' Shailhaikwan, called in the Tartars to avenge 
his master and expel the intruder. Once inside the 
Great Wall, they refused to retire, and from tliat dav 
the destinies of China have been united with the 
fortunes ol“ the Ta Cl ring dynastV- 

From that day tins portion of the Wall has ceased 
to lie a frontier or ot much importance as a defence 
The waves of invasion lutve come from the sea. whence 
the visitants in their causeless aggressions have earned 
the title ot Ocean l*iratas. which we render all too 
vaguely as Foreign Devils. Hut ere we take leave of 
Wan Li and his rehabilitation of the Great Wall, pause 
to consider its long value as a Ihnnpart of Defence. 
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CHAPTER VII 

T11K ttRWSXCE OK THE (UtKAT WAI.L 

To describe Hu , 1 warlike use of the Wall properly, u 
military historian is needed, who cun set forth accurately 
and technically all the strategy involved, the weapons 
employed, the successes and the tactics. In default of 
him, a lay view may help the general reader. 

The very conception of a chain of thousands of 
strong blockhouses, linked by a rampart and stretching 
over more than a thousand miles, betokens a mind that 
can conceive great measures. Great resources were 
needed to execute the idea and to defend the Wail, 
once erected. .V wall would need an army of work¬ 
men to erect it. an army of soldiers to defend it. The 
trowel might be laid aside in a few months, the sword 
must be ever ready. A mere wall, without men behind 
it, cannot delay an invader for a day. 'Hie Wall of 
China involved a Standing Array. 

Kings in other lands may liave surrounded them¬ 
selves with a few guards permanently; but only at a 
fitting season would they rail to amis tin* able-bodied 
man and go out to war. David had such u tew guards 
that he tied in panic from his capital when rebellion 
raised her head. The kings of Egypt put a little wail 
across the Isthmus of Sues* and that necessitated a corps 
of soldiers to garrison it. But the few hundreds there 
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employed were as nothing to the myriads needed along 
Lhe U all ol China; this led to a permanent army on 
a scale previously unknown in the world. China was 
the first nation to have a Standing Army, and the 
historians say it numbered &, 080,004) men. 

There are signs in tire brickwork that the towers 
were designed and finished first, before any wall was 
erected. The order is not, wall and then towers on 
it, but towers and then a curtain between them. In 
C uba and in South Africa there was a stage when 
it was found wise to erect rows of blockhouses near 
enough to sweep the ground in between with ! ml lets, 
and numerous enough to stretch for miles. The line 
of Chinese defence apparently began in the same way : 
only, as they had no missiles that could be thrown far 
and swiftly, a solid line of wall became needful At 
an early stage we can imagine that each garrison would 
be charged to build a section of wall ori to meet the 
builders from the next forts, and thus the time would 
not be idly spent in mere watching. 

But or the early period we have little real informa¬ 
tion. whereas wc are* fortunate in having detailed 
accounts of the frontier defences in the last period 
when they were important, that of the Ming dynasty. 
I he Mings were the last Chinese who ruled over 
( hina , they drove out a line of foreigners, even as 
the English drove out the Scotch Stuarts, Then they 
occupied the throne for two hundred and seventy-six 
years ; and for much of the time they had to defend 
the Empire against the Northern barbarians whom they 
had expelled, arid to whom they at last succumbed. 
Since l Oil the Chinese have been ruled again by 
foreigners; but the Mings guarded the land against 
these from the days of Edward the Black Prince to 
the days of Cromwell. AH that time the threat IValJ 
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was of supreme importance, and the annals tell much 
about it 

'Hie policy was adopted of quartering huge per- 
manent garrisons in tortitied camps behind the Wall, 
The generals in comm anti could easily plan tor detach¬ 
ments to go «n guard duty to the forts for a week 
or two at a time, mid tor the guards to ]>ost sentries 
along the Wall itself. The homes of the soldiers, 
however, were not the little forts, but the great camps 
further back. Then their time was not occupied in 
mere drill and manoeuvres ; they were set to reclaim the 
laud and to till it. Inscriptions point to a system of 
land grants which acted as bounties to enduce enlist¬ 
ment, But then again these would riot avail to 
content a recruit long. A pioneer into Alberta or 
Saskatchewan may be tempted there by the oiler of 
half a square mile, but when he Inis overcome the 
first difficulties he wants a home, with wife and 
children. The Chinese authorities recognised this, and 
encouraged the soldiers to marry, so that they should 
not wish to leave the garrisons and return to the older 
settled parts. And thus there grew up a cordon of 
married military settler^ behind the Walt Much the 
same policy was adopted on Lhe Danube against the 
Turks : Germans were encouraged to settle on the 
frontiers of Hungary, and to marry, so ns to stay for 
life and breed a liardy warrior race. Indeed the 
Romans had adopted the same plan on their frontier 
garrisons; not barracks of bachelors, but cities of 
martial married men, were found facing the barbarians. 

The modem policy of Europe is far different, Year 
by year thousands of young men are called out from 
home and quartered in enormous lodging-houses tor 
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.some three years; then they go buck to civil lite, where 
first they settle down, In those celibate dormitories 
is nothin# of home eonitbrl, and much ol vice. 11 k. 
Chinese had a nobler plan, ami encouraged it race ot 
warlike farmers, who laboured with plough and sickle, 
but took their turn at shouldering the spear ant] 
standing ready to light the beacon, They needed little 
pay, but supped themselves by their own labour: 
they lived no long time in unnatural separation from 
the society of women, hut had homes of their own 
to humanist* them and to give them their stake in 
the hind. 

There was one material resource they hud. unknown 
to their toes- -Gunpowder. This they had indeed used 
for centuries before in tire-crackers, but had indy lately 
learned to employ for projecting missiles. Gunpowder, 
invented by the Chinese, was used by them lor the 
harmless pursuits of peace, and only after Christendom 
had turned the blessing into a curse did the inventors 
adopt it for purposes of war. The artillery oi previous 
ages had been on the Bow principle, when springs or 
weights threw arrows or stories. The Greeks hud 
learned how to use petroleum from Baku, and the 
terrors of the Greek Fire were widely spread. Under 
the Mings the Chinese employed gunpowder to throw 
stones or lumps, of metal—in a word they had guns 
and bullets, and thus had a great advantage over the 
wild tribes of tlie North. Let us now explore Hie 
official Chinese History to see how this native dynasty 
defended its fatherland. 

The descendants of the Yuan dynasty, after being 
driven out of China, constantly endeavoured to regain 
their lost dominion. When the capital was removed 
to the north by Yung Lo, the (treat Wall was near 
to it on three' sides, and from that time the enemy 
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became day by day more troublesome. Therefore, to 
the end of the Mi ng dynasty, the defence of the Great 
Wall became a lending object, I loginning on the east 
at the Yalu River and extending westward to the 
Kiayukwan, in length 3,500 miles, this long line was 
subdivided between numerous garrisons. The first was 
on the borders of Korea at Liaotung. , . . Four others 
were successively established, extending to Xinghia 
in Kansu. This Emperor, Yung Lo, was especially 
attentive to the defences from Siienliwafu and west¬ 
ward to Shansi; this reach extends over high hills and 
deep defiles, where he established watch-towers and 
guard-houses connected together. 

At each transit pass capable of admitting carts 
and horse men, guard posts of one hundred men each 
were establidled. At the smaller passes for carriers of 
fuel and herdsmen with their Hocks, ten men. The 
instructions given to the General run thus; "At each 
signal station let tlie towers he Vault higher and 
stronger; within must lie laid up fowl, fuel, medicine, 
and w«i|nuis for four moons. Beside the tower let a 
wtdI be opened, enclosed by a wall as high its the tower 
itself, presenting the appearance of a double gateway, 
inner and uuter. He on your guard at all times 
with anxious care." Such were the commands of the 
Emperor. 

Tongking being subduct] in the South, the Chinese 
acquired cannon and small arms, and the Emperor 
established an army corps called Lite Slicn Ti, equipped 
witli the H't'ttponn of tftr Gwi$, The cannon were made 
of hard and soft copper mixed.‘ other* of soft iron, the 
latter preferred. Some were mounted on wheels, others 
rested on tripods: hut, on the whole, they were 

' Uin-s Oil, niP4ij Uriitur, “ hint oijiper" taing tin frvit) uw Tuii|- 
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employed for defensive warfare, and so were specially 
useful at the Walt, Five cannon were mounted on 
tlie tups of certain mountains, and later on were placed 
at other points on the Wall. 

Such ‘Treat importance was attached to these, that 
their very existence was long concealed from the 
enemy, just as modem Powers try to keep secret their 
submarines or aeroplanes. Thus in the fifth year of 
Hslhui TO, the general in command of the North-East 
Division was cautioned to use great discretion in employ¬ 
ing Divine Weapons—** they must not he lightly given 
out.” 

Despite the new resources, the defensive works 
needed renovation about 143d a.u. under Chen T*uitg. 
'Die Censor Chu Shun recommended repairs of the 
Border Defences, and the general in chief command, 
Tan Kuang, advised that the repairs should begin from 
the Dragon Gate and extend to the Black Cavern 
Pass, a stretch of 550 ii, in which the work was an 
undertaking of extreme difficulty, and that reliance 
should be put on towers and forts rather than on walls 
and trenches : the Emperor agreed and authorised the 
building of Purple City, forts, and signal stations, a 
total of twenty-two new stations on that reach. At 
Xinghui, General Sbib Kao reported that all his 
guards lay beyond the river, and eastward there were 
no effective works of defence for some distance. It 
is not surprising that in the next reign, under Ching 
T'ai, the border troubles increased, and cries for support 
multiplied. Tartar chiefs invaded the provinces, and 
there was not a peaceful year. 

In the first year of Ch*&lg Hun, the general at 
Shwei K 'ow reported that while to guard 30 U miles he 
had twenty-five regimental camps, yet each contained 
really uidy 100 or SJOO men. Obviously one num 
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cannot protect 100 yards «r frontier, night and day. 
Three years later the pressure became unite at the 
western end, under a chief named Manchum. The 
troops succeeded in deflecting him northwards, but ids 
people occupied what became henceforward known as 
Manchuria, whence constant attacks were delivered. 
So Inspector Yu Tzfr-ehuan erected many new forts. 
By the seventh year, however, the Tartars effected a 
lodgment within the loop of the river region, and could 
not be expelled for many years, Cii'eng Hua rose to 
the occasion, raised a large army on the land-grant 
principle, and gradually expelled the Tartars from the 
River Loop, then establishing military-agricultural 
colonies along the nortli-western frontier, and protecting 
it by a new Wall, Further, he threw out a new 
IIaim garrison beyond the end of the Walk providing 
it liberally with fields, cows anti seed grain. \Y e find, 
too, that he reformed the old practice of impressing 
horses for the cavalry, and paid fair prices, thus con¬ 
ciliating the farmers, while the soldiery was constantly 
drilled, even in wind and min. 

Under Chin Ching a further advance was made, 
and detached forts were thrown up outside the Wall, 
while large numbers of' cannon were cast: at first these 
were known as Ta Chmng Chita, Great Generals: but 
they Inicame known more [>opularly as Fo Lung Ch‘i, 
Foreign Weapons. This was the time when Europeans 
first found their way to China by sen, and when their 
ships introduced to the Chinese the improved Western 
ordnance. 

In the reign of Hung Chib, twenty-fourth year, 
the Censor Ch’fln Hao reported that the enemy had 
thrice invaded Shansi, and that a million soldiers had 
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perished, white fiOO millions of tads had been spent t 
without “one inch of benefit." Me advised ati 
enormous levy and a decisive battle to regain the 
River Loop. 

This apparently was the time when the defences 
along the Great Wall were most fully developed. 
The frontier must then have been protected by fully 
20.000 torts, with some 10,000 signal towers, where 
solitary sentries watched for the approach of any foe* 
Such a line of buildings might well amaze the wild 
horsemen of the plains. 

In the reign of Wan Li, troubles became acute 
again. The .Tarter chief An !mu pierced the Wall at 
Kupeikou and invaded Chihli, the generals not during 
to give battle, and liis ravages were repeated in suc¬ 
cessive years. Fresh artillery was cast, and the arrival 
of Portuguese ships gave them cannon of unusual size, 
which were called after the foreigners, lied Heads. 
These were twenty teet lung, weighing three thousand 
catties, the balls being able to batter down city walls. 
So much valued were these that a later Emperor 
gazetted them as Great Generals, and sent officers to 
pay them divine honours. 

These were supplemented by more handy weapons, 
all with quaint titles: Flying Thunder, Fiery Wild 
Beast. Divine Mortar, Horse Killers. Invincible Hand 
Guns, Goose Bills, Seven Eyes—was this u revolver or 
Hotchkiss ? 1000-li guns, Double-headed. Quick-firers, 
Fire-wheels. Nine Dragons, etc. These are nearly as 
curious as Drakes. Culverins, and other Western names. 

With the arrival of the Jesuits, the Emperor ob¬ 
tained men of culture and science; he therefore em¬ 
ployed them to found cannon, and Western artillery 
whs soon mounted along the Wall. Yet the Chinese 
had no trained artillery-men, and the results were not 
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very successful. More Lo the point Wits a very old 
device: the Iron chariots, long employed lor transport, 
were now converted into military machines, and driven 
against the foe with terrible success. 1 

Nevertheless the pressure from without was constant, 
and the generals gradually neglected the line ol the 
Wall, professedly concentrating on protecting the lfn- 
perial Tombs and the gates of the capital. 1 hat the 
Wall was held wits due, the History says, rather to 
good luck than to valour. When the Chinese them* 
selves rose in rebellion in many parts, a Mirnchu chief 
easily established himself within the Empire, t >ne band 
of rebels sacked Lbe capital, wbereapon the Emperor 
slew his daughter and himself. After a period ol 
chaos, the Munch us declared themselves Emperors, and 
made good their claim. From that moment little 
reason remained for defending the ^ all; the Northern 
invaders ruled on troth sides; and it liecame a relic 
of the past for most of its length. Only at the west, 
where the wild Turcomans of the desert ranger! abroad, 
regardless of kin with their brethren who had conquered 
the I,and of Promise, was it nccdlul to keep up garri¬ 
sons and maintain the Harrier in good repair. Hut 
since the might of Russia has restrained these nomads, 
the whole problem of defence has been utterly altered; 
and China at present is preparing ilrst to assert her 
supremacy in the East by a Mongol-Monroe doctrine, 
then, perhaps, to terrify Europe into erecting a Great 
Wall to shut off the menacing myriads of the \ ellow 
Race. 

Here, then, we Imve had a glance at the military 

1 ("tfkliiitf clltrilito livl littu .iimtunulv tl£td JUlInf 111? tllW ^TTlWty, 
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efficiency of the Great Wall in its lust and palmiest 
days. Though it may have fallen into disuse of late, 
there is here one of the oldest stretches along" the line 
of the original feudal shite of Chin* the Savoy whence 
grew up the united Italy of China. Let us now 
traverse this section : the Loess Loop in the Midlands. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE [.OF,S'! OH iltVRFl LOOP* !N OLDEST CHINA t 
LAND OF DRY roc,’. FU.AtK DOGS DIARY 

The Hwang-ho is the second mosl important river tn 
the land, and h popularly styled " China’s Sorrow"; 
the reason for wEiich soon developed itself. Hardly 
were we across its uncertain How before we found the 
landscape obscured by a Dry Fog. 1 enveloping the 
whole region. When this settles, it does not coat 
hedges and herbage with refreshing moisture, such as 
makes Ireland an Emerald Isle, but with a “ginger 
powder," as the Chinese call the yellow dust, ground 
to the tiniest particles by the wind. So fine is it that 
it will sift through the veriest cracks, even into the 
protected portion of cameras, dry Togging the plates, or 
also into the delicate adjustments of the scientific in¬ 
struments. The Dry Fog produces a dull twilight, 
like the light on the planet Neptune: a dim and 
dreary world. This dust lias created the fertility of 
Northern China, and has converted the Hwang-ho into 
its scourge. 

Transportation of dust by the wind is no specially 
Chinese method. When Vesuvius first hurst again into 

* Hutu * Kni, who lEvori about a. ft. 100, fLuiiipd iiwpie atid ■uauium.'i! to 
raSm a Fiijf T U in diameter, fur wbtrli uncanny jpocfonuAnce the Emperor 
threw him Into prima- 
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activity, the dust transported by the wind sufficed to 
bury Pompeii. On the uplands of' the Andes there 
are large mounds of sand which are being slowly but 
steadily blown across country by the prevailing winds, 
and which assume the form of crescents. On a far 
smaller scale, every resident near a low sandy coast 
knows how the dunes are formed by the sen-breeze 
blowing the sand inland. Now the centre of Asia has 
inexhaustible supplies of sand mid dry earth, where 
there is no moisture to cement it into a hard surface. 
It also has a large supply of wind, which appears bn 
come down in the middle of the continent like a 
colossal down-draught in the middle of a big public 
hall. It was some of tliis dust-laden wind that greeted 
us on the right hank of the llwang-ho; water acts on 
Dry Fog as on witches, and stops it going further, 
ltul as the wind drops, so dues some of the dust it 
conveys, and so the rocky soil gets coated over with 
dust from afar. This process has gone on for a few 
millenniums* and the result is that the yellow dust 
is occasionally a thousand feet deep, It has embedded 
all sorts; of decaying vegetation, and common sense 
would suggest that it must have embedded villages and 
even men, now and again, in a raging dust-storm. 1 
Kut while the Sahara, also swept by dust-laden winds, 
gets no rain and remains sandy. Northern China gets 
plenty, and the ruin not only lays the Dry Fog, hut 
hardens if into earth again. Thus the whole of 
Northern China, ns far as the Hwang-ho, is covered 
deep with yellow earth, or Muang-t'u, as the natives 
call it, though the (tcmmzLS have taught the Western 

1 ik 1 -nw n dli*i-«lurm nt Kr-wEmw wtikdi Lem^J lur «cVt«n btHITB* Entry tug 
i*ymr Lov^l* 4tkd EIIUfH n^mr-tihliTSt] country, and uven a meta- 

morphoflU of the mckj Iwr-J of the Yiuigtw,"—Bird Huliiiji In £t Hie Yangtze 
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world to call il Loess, 'Hie canyon-like sunken roads, 
wliu-li appear to have been washed out, have ill reality 
been blown out. \Vc walked in one sueh in dust .1 
foot deep, and a brush of wind dispelled any doubt as 
to how the roadway was deepened. 

Now, for agricultural processes, three things are 
needed by the farmer—seed, fertile soil, water. The 
soil spreads thickly over the surface, is fertile, and, 
as it is lieing constantly renewed by « top-dressing 
brought by the wind, is constantly fertile. The 
water question is entirely separate in China, whereas 
in Egypt the annual top-dressing is brought from 
Abyssinia by the Xde water, and is spread in fluid form 
with very little trouble to the farmer. In China the 
water is furnished by another department of Nature, 
the clouds. When these work regularly, the soil is 
moistened, and the crops are amazingly prolific. So 
much is this the ease that this district was settled early, 
and is the very oldest part of China. Indeed, because 
its prince was the lord of the Yellow Earth, he took 
the title Ruler of the Yellow, Huang Ti. Aud this 
remains one of the Imperial titles to the present day. 

Now comes in the Hwung-ho. This river, having 
started from the Sea of Stars and wandered about in 
the north, comes on to a soil of this mere dusty forma¬ 
tion. Of course it cuts through it easily, and leaves the 
hanks nearly vertical, as often happens in sandy forma¬ 
tions, But it takes up an enormous amount of the soil 
it displaces, and flows on charged with yellow mud, like 
the Nile, the Mississippi, the Po. As the slope to the 
ocean is very slight, this inud always tends to settle 
and raise the bed. In much of the lower course the 
bottom of the bed is above the level of the country 
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around, anti the hanks have to Ik* built up with millet- 
stalks to confine the water. This is u difficulty with all 
tlus kind of river; but the floods caused by the Po, or 
even by the levies of the Mississippi bursting, pale 
into insignificance alongside those caused by the i Iwimg- 
ho. To say nothing of frequent minor hoods, it has 
changed its course ten times within the period of 
history, and debouched into the ocean at many points 
separated by three hundred miles. Even to the end 
of its course it retains enough mud to discolour the 
ocean, which on the coast is therefore called the Yellow 
Ski. As it is silting up the Gulf of Chihli, and hits :t 
bur of mud across it some eight miles up, another huge 
burst is quite imminent. A few Dutch engineers, 
familiar with the problem of rivers flowing much above 
the land-level, might manage to avert the calamity, but 
the native engineers prefer to picket the appropriations 
—not to dredge, nor pump from without, but merely 
tinker with the b anks . 

Since beginning the third section of the journey 
along the Wall, the mountains have yielded the land¬ 
scape to a great. elevated plain, where for miles and 
miles the Boundary may be seen stretching off in 
graceful curves towards the west. The plateau is 
intersected by numerous canyons with vertical dries, 
deft down by rivulets or rivers. On a small scale the 
same phenomenon is seen in the Blue Mountains of 
Australia. For scores of years these haired all access 
to the interior, though low-level canyons wound in, and 
then terminated abruptly where streams plunge head¬ 
long down hundreds of leet. But the Australian 
mountains are of hard rock, while the Chinese plateau 
is simply compressed dust. Occasionally the sides of 
the canyons are in long terraces, corresponding to 
various heights of the watercourses. Into the faces of 
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these the villagers dig. and get excellent cave-dwellings, 
while stairs are easily carved from one level to another. 

An instance of the water difficulty we found at 
a hamlet called the Wolf Sleeping Ravine. This is 
on the side of a hill four miles from Chingpien Hxien. 
The villagers depend on a well more tlian five hundred 
feet deep, and are not too fond of drawing water from 
its cool recesses. k> Mr. Vermilion,’ 1 for nil people here 
l>elong to the t'hu or Vermilion family, “ will your 
honour he so gracious :ls to deign to bestow a drop 
of water on your insignificant visitor?' 1 In a general 
w ay this would gain a quick response, but here it 
depends which way the request Lx proffered. The 
villagers will hand nut food readily, but the water is 
only drawn every three or Jive days, and if supplies 
on the surface arc running low, they will not anticipate 
the regular day for a chance traveller. 

In districts of this kind, where water j s scarce and 
sand or loess is plentiful, t he builders of the Great Wall 
had quite new problems to encounter. Where should 
1 hey build, what sort of foundation could they secure, 
what sort of rampart should they erect ! The engineers 
traced a line from the river to the river again, like an in¬ 
verted bow. And strangely enough, unlike the engineers 
east of the V ellow River, these made the Wail follow the 
line of the least natural resistance. Finding that the dust 
drilled against it and .sloped upon the d exert side, they 
laid out a second wall behind, and in very wind-swept 
stretches even a third. : Not only so, but they sunk 

1 Ttu^n? Uim mm jtirts mu nut tu Ini L'Oiifusml iTitll ilw wilt? built bjr lint 
Hires dyiiii-tif’, ( 'liiiij Snug, mill MlU^ '111* villt built by the Unit Kmj<nir 
■ml 111 tbi if timn uf till? Lira diap[Kdful llie ttLOiaiiu iio*f YtuLJv irv 
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11 moat, its width and tltrptli being equal to the height 
and width of the Wall, walling it on sides find bottom 
to try to make i! water-tight., Having thus settled 
their direction they built sometimes on the style pre¬ 
valent in the East, hut more often by scarping the 
natural formation. The Fabric was either erected or 
cut out. For Jong stretches the natural state of the 
loess formation admitted of its being simply hewn down 
in the shape of a w;dl. They split the soil down verti¬ 
cally, and then veneered over with brick or stone. If 
the levels were not convenient for this, a wooden frame¬ 
work was erected, soil excavated from the moat, watered 
and rammed into the casing, which was presently 
removed and set up I'urLher on for another tilling, while 
the rammed earth was cased with brick to protect it 
from tiie weather, 'J'his style of building houses is still 
practical in these ports. It lias been sneeringly said 
that the H all in Shensi and Kansu is only a heap of 
hard mud ; hut if mud will do to keep people out. why 
not use it ? Earthworks were often good enough lor 
the Romans, and arc often good enough for European 
and American fortresses. Even now, after long neglect, 
when our men measured the ruins, the remains were 
found in many plates over 15 ft. high, nearly 15 ft. 
thick, with towers H5 ft. square at the base, and rising 
5<J ft. This would be awkward to climb over at any 
time, but when men are waiting on them with some¬ 
thing humorous like tailing oil for a welcome, they 
would seem to furnish a good defence. 

The action of I lie ruin had been rather exciting just 
before our arrival. Two days before we reached Ning- 
tiao-Liang, enough fell Lo sweep away a large hock of 
sheep, with the shepherds. Just west of the Level Village 
of the Li family the innkeeper tried to detain us with 
tales of the sudden rises; but we took these to be 
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Of ibc Lie family. When we readied the brink of 
tbe flood, the usually quiet stream was n wild, tempest¬ 
uous rush of whirls.' On the shore we tarried to Jiwiiit 
the subsidence of the waters, and after half an hour a 
native waded over. Him we at once engaged tl * 
our mountain nudes over the Ford, and in a few minutes 
the whole caravan was safely over. Not too soon: 
swirling down the narrow channel between the steep 
rocks came a fresh volume of water quite four feet 
high, sweeping everything before it. To note that 
despite such torrents the line of the Great W all lies 
high and distinct, is to conceive great admiration tor 
the engineers who planned and built so well. 

Here the top-dressing of dust was thin, and we saw 
the Imre rock, hut south-east of Thing Hsien we found 
a mountain called the Wntal Ac. the ^ve-ternmed 
Rambling Hill Duty a few families inhabit it. lor the 
loess is here a thousand feet thick, and will not retain 
water. Going down the hill to fetch a pud <>i water 
does not commend itself to Chinese Jacks and Jills 
when the distance is some miles; w» they prepare 
water-vaults. On the hardest parts of the slope they 
dig pits scores of feel wide and deep, mid ram the 
exposed surface to try to make it water-tight. Trenches 
arc arranged to lead as much water as possible into the 
cisterns. ’ But they have a prejudice against mere 
surface-water, and to clarify- it they collect «DI the 
manure of cattle, sheep and pigs, which they blend 
with the contents. When well brewed * is used lor 
drinking, mid has a smooth, oily flavour, as »f a 

decoction of hemp. , . , , . 

Here and there we found ruck underlying the sod. 

The bedrock is mostly sand, sometimes a grey slmle 
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Huit is black when newly fractured Hard sand, varying 
to suft sandstone, is found. Conglomerate occurs. The 
wild vegetation is not plentiful nor varied. The Willow* 
tree is the only common one. Indeed, Yulinfu literally 
means " FJm-lvood Prefecture " ; but elms are certainly 
not the commonest trees. That name must have been 
given when the country was different, U before the 
Ordos Desert had covered so much of the land. Willows 
alone can stand the sand well. Grass grows, with 
bushy Juniper and scrub-like American Sage brush; 
the natives can get fuel out of this, but no timber* 
Yet the Ordos plant gardens, and find that when 
tended they will yield. No afforestation is done, 
though it might he thought the deep roots of trees 
would get nutriment when the surface is bare, while 
the foliage might attract more rain and keep it from 
dashing away in devastating torrents. 

With the flora Lhus scanty, the fauna are not 
numerous. Undents are well represented ; the Kan¬ 
garoo-rat, or Jerboa, suggests by its appearance that 
it is an evolution due to the appearance of the Wall— 
a liigh of>stacle demands high jumping powers, and only 
those rats which developed kangaroo-like legs could 
survive. Our scientific friend Mr, Arthur de C. 
Sower by possesses several specimens of these " com - 
pensiitcd ruts"; indeed he is the discoverer of the 
Dipus s&wcrbyi. Another local curiosity is the dwarf 
Desert Hamster. This has not long legs, and so has 
to ascend the Wall by degrees : as the Wall U not well 
stocked will, vegetables, the thritly Hamster 1ms de 
yehiped tw <> touches in his cheeks to carry his lunch 
for the expedition, usually in the form of millet or small 
seeds. The “ sage-brush " found among the sandlulb 
is vciy valuable, for the seeds from this plant form the 
staple diet of our litLle four-fooled friends Desert 
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Hamster, Meriones and Jerboa. Birds Stfkmging to 
Lhe Finch Ikmily also depend upon these seeds For 
their daily Food. 

In this region are to be fount! live other animals 
'which carry lunch in their cheeks, whether in imitation 
of the Desert Hamster, or to compete with it in 
climbing the Great Wall, these curious mid most in¬ 
teresting little creatures, mammaUtes, are silent. Their 
names deserve advertisement in a book on the mammoth 
masonry of Chin,* Striped Hamster, Common Hamster, 
Da rids Squirrel {Sciurtt# Duvidi), Chipmunk and 
Micromifs aperiottm, which has very small pouches. 

1 be natives here in Oldest China speak of wild pigs, 
hut these did not present themselves to us. Antelopes 
hy the score were often seen pasturing on the ramps 
ot the VV all. As for birds, they itlwnjmkd. the magpie 
being peculiarly in evidence. Among the birds seen 
may be mentioned the red-tailed thrush, crested lark, 
plovers, geese, ducks, cranes, dov es, swallows, wagtails, 
Hy-catchers, wild pigeons and sacred cranes. 

As for snakes, the traveller meets at Volin two 
kinds: a brown one, the other a vivid green with a 
row of blight red patches on either side of the neck 
getting smaller and smaller until they disappear near 
the tail. 1 here are also two species of lizards, one 
ol which is found pretty generally over the whole 
ol North China. The other is (bund only in the 
Ordos, and Ls purely a sand-inhabiting reptile. There 
is a species of toad prettily marked which inhabits 
the sandhills, while at least two species of fimg arc to 
be found in the streams near Yulin, in wliich wutcr 
are also at least four species of fish. 

Insects are plentiful, especially beetles. VV'c have 
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o fieri observed their an ties with interest* There arc 
four black varieties which infest the sand. Tiieir 
nightly wanderings leave a network of pretty chains, 
their tracks, all over the sand-hills. These beetles 
form the sole diet of the hedgehog, and this prickly 
fellow seems to thrive on the hard-shot led creatures, 
for he is laden with fat and is most unpleasant to 
skin. 

The most remarkable product of this district in 
this line is the Chinese Pigmies, or hairy wildmen. 
We heard rumours of a wild and uncivilised people living 
to the south in mountain forests; a sort of forgotten 
people who in turn had forgotten the ways of tire 
civilised. Unable to investigate in person these dwarfs, 
hairy and naked, as the story ran, we wrote to Philip 
Nelson. Esq., and received this reply: " When 

living north-east of Pinchow, *50 it, bird s way, I 
heard much about this wild people, who are as wild 
as wild can he* They have been uncivilised since lift 
building of the Great Wall. They were badly treated, 
and being unable or unwilling to do the work set for 
them each day, numbers were thrown into the wall 
and beaten down like earth* Unable to stand tliis 
treatment, some escaped to the woods, where they have 
ever since been. Only a tew arc left. 1 am told they 
do not wear clothes and are grown over the whole body 
with hair like wolves. Smaller than the common run 
of people, they are shy and run when anybody ap¬ 
proaches them. There are also dwarts living near here, 
1 saw a married woman three feet lull,’’ Having seen 
the pure pigmies in our explorations in the Forest of 
the Eternal Twilight in the heart of Africa, we hud 
» great desire to visit the Yellow Pigmies, and hope 
to later. 1 

* fit* A Viiuk*« in I’Lgniy }.y |#r, William fcjij-yr liHI. 
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\\ liilc forced bdiour did nut wreck the reason of 
the labourers who piled up the Pyramids, or the 
Hebrews who worked for Pharaoh, or of the Israelites 
who slaved for Nebuehttdjtezzar. or of the .lews who 
toiled at the Colosseum, doubtless there was terrible 
suffering when these vast fabrics were erected: the 
indignant workmen must have revolted under the lash, 
some may have lost their reason, others huve broken 
away into Lhc forest or into the desert. We have no 
dotdit that men fled from the hard, harassing labour 
on the Ha i opart that grew like a rainpired rock j and 
caught where they dare not emerge, there was this 
lelt: to live the life of vultures and night-nurtured 
vipers that eut in ambush. That habit still holds them. 1 

Hie following from liie Manchester Ovcning Mews 
seems too good to omit r 

A Lesbox to \Vojue-skss,—A n instructive moral 
may he drawn from the discovery of a pigmy race in 
Central China by Dr. William Kdgnr GeO. The an¬ 
cestors of the pigmies. Dr. Geil tit-dares, fled to tiie 
mountains to escape tlie curse of labour in Lite shape 
of assisting in tlie task of building the Gipat WaLl of 
China. Whether or not they were justified in acting 
thus does not concern us now, but tlie fact remains 
that the present representatives of the race have de¬ 
generated into lutiry pigmies living in a state of 
savagery. I his A wlnl Kx&mple .should be a warning 
to those people in civilised communities who, blindly 
refusing to recognise tlie blessings of labour, pine for 
**■ life of ease and idleness I " 

J U'ej A tY r *** a grpftai. wry 
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Revenons fc nos naoutons, to first-hand observa¬ 
tion. A\ si sample village let into Use perpendicular 
loess, Like Wanyin Chien. Our party contains not 
only Pali- Faces 1ml some yellow servants, a girt-faced 
boy, and a “ Black Dog." ’[’tie lust mentioned kept 
a diary, Olid an extract may be welcome * 

“ Alter passing through a town there was the Yellow 
River. AVe went ahead to cross ttie river. When on 
a high bank we could see a dead man lying in the water. 
The corpse faced upward, and stopped in a cleft of the 
rock, where it bobbed up and down with the motion of 
the water. The body looked as if it had been blown up 
with the wind. Truly, truly luird to look at also. . , . 

*■ We went, forward to every hamlet and village just 
at the time the wheat was ripe and in full ear, until we 
came to Wfinyin Chien ana stopped; and directly it 
was the Sabbath. Before we arrived here it was one 
piece of sandhill land. If the wind rose big, the roods 
were hard to find. 'File original men of the place plant 
a tree for a sign. Wsnyin Chien is near the Long 
Wail. The towers, although ruined somewhat, are 
not much destroyed. Every li they are arranged one seat 
after one seat. We had worship on the side of the hill. 
The name of the inn was the * Ten Thousand Flourishing 
Inn, 1 The men-mouths of the Inn-Lord were very 
many and the place fiercely dirtj’, so we all slept on 
the riwf of the mule-house. When the Sabbath was 
past on the next day, we arose on our journey. ... I 
asked the governor of the Inn about the Long Wall. 
Me made answer, * Chin Shi Huang without doctrine 
compelled the people to build it. He walked Ills horse 
and examined the boundary. Afterwards there was the 
husband of the Meng Cliisng woman. Because lie was 
building the Wall, lie was compelled to die in it. The 
Meng diking woman, ’Weeping for Her husband, moved 
heaven and earth. The Teii-Thousand*Li-]vOng-Walj, 
with one cry, was wept down. These words are 
without evidence.'" 
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This lintU comment of Lhe Block Dog will win 

approval. 

In this village, untouched by civilisation, ignorant 
of camera, where a photograph of a beautiful you tig 
Indy affrighted the beholders, many interesting legends 
about the Wall were gathered, c.%. Chin, home trium¬ 
phantly across the Empire on his horse of cloud, stamped 
thrice every ii, and on each crushed spot sprang up a 
tower; and lu this day, instead of the expression “ Do it 
quickly,” one hears ** Do it on horseback." Chin, was a 
broken, bad, rotten man. The Wall was erected in one 
day, being 80,000 li long. It wils ruined when one 
woman gave a scream, ami it collapsed from the sea to 
Tibet. There were eighteen Suns when Chin built; 
the men were kept, working so Tong that grass had Lime 
to grow in the dust which lodged on their heads. The 
men worked so long that they fell asleep and were 
buried; when they awuke they were ancestors, t’liin 
had mammoth shovels that threw up a li of wall at a 
scoop; the men were twelve feet tall and broad in pro¬ 
portion ; nowadays men arc small and could not build 
the Wall. 

John Gwadcy, Esq,, furnished us the popular version 
of the ancient legend of The Wonderful Whip of Chin, 
or, as he calls it, “ The Magic Whip.” We will quote 
John Gwadcy s words: 

A certain got! up in heaven looked down and saw 
the people were being kilted by the King and thrown 
into Lhc Wall, because they could not get the work 
done. So lie pitied Lhe people and came down from 
hetrecn with a Magic Thread, which he gave the work¬ 
men to put about their wrists. It gave them great 
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strength, so that when the King isame along lie was 
surprised how fast and well the work was done. In- 
k I Hiring the cause. he found the workmen wearing the 
Magic Thread. So he took all these Magic Til reads 
and out of them mode a lash for Ills whip, which there¬ 
upon became more wonderful still. With the woven 
Magic Threads it had great virtue. With it he could 
remove mountains or make the Yellow River stand 
hack tor his men to build the Wall. Indeed, when he 
wanted to run Lite Wall into the sea lie simply swung 
his whip and a mountain tumbled into the sea and the 
Wall was built on it. 

Ciwadey went on to say that Chin's horse was white, 
and could tly with its legs os well as if it hud wings. 

We asked a birth-native, " Was Chin a good man? ” 
He replied. “ He was a King. Look into the books; if 
the books say he was a good man, then he was u good 
man/' 

Not fur away is Tulin, to the north-east. Vulin, 
wc might point out, is the great mule mart of the 
North, About the town and surrounding country cling 
many legends. Indeed, the folk-lore in the section 
between the Yellow River and the Christian oily of 
Siaochao is as prolific as in charming Shetland—of u 
vastly different sort, of course. Seventy li west of 
Tulin is a natural stone bridge spanning a branch of the 
Wuting-ho. The water, after passing under the arch, 
plunges down to Lhe river-bed below, forming a very 
pretty waterfall. The natives sav that in this bridge 
was a mysterious room where tlie hermit of the Wuting- 
ho hid valuable treasure. From the secret chamber 
ran an eyelet to the top of the bridge. Arid into this 
wee opening the people of tlie district continually 
poured oil which fed a magic lamp and kcpL it burning 
perpetually. 
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Many attempts had been made to find a secret door, 
which was said to furnish entrance to the heaps of gold 
stored In the room of the hermit- It had long been 
prophesied that some magic ward would open the way 
to the treasure, A vagrant fellow bethought himself to 
practise on Lire room, lie tried various wools, and one 
evening, to his amazement, the bolts slowly released 
themselves and the stone door mysteriously opened- 
Xow he liad taken the precaution to take a grain-bag 
with him. When the light of Lhe lamp fell upon untold 
treasure he leaped in with a muttered shout of joy, filled 
the bag mid descended the stairs to the door, only to find 
it closed in his lace. Doomed to die of starvation, he 
fell to serious thinking, and, concluding that covetous¬ 
ness had closed the door, he emptied half the gold and 
gems. Rut no, the word failed to work. Then more 
gold was Hung out of the sack, and still the magic was 
not in the word. At last he book one shoe of silver, 
and the word was with power; the door opened and let 
I uni p'«»as and as mysteriously closed again, never more 
to he opened, for the gods cartell oil the treasure to 
prevent men destroying themselves, floral, beware of 
covetousness! 

To Oldest China, local legends say, came Fu Su. the 
eldest son of the First Emperor, who, because he refused 
to acquiesce in the burning of the books, was banished to 
the North, where he aided in directing the building of 
the Great Wall Me was murdered immediately after 
his fathers death by command of Li, the t honed lor, 
that bis younger bi other might succeed to the throne. 
The building of the Wall was ils good as n jail for the 
punishment of offenders. On not a tew occasions the 
Only First deported dishonest judges to the North, 
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condemned to labour on the Rampart as an expiation for 
their sins. 

far away towards the west wc stopped at a hamlet 
of four houses, known as the Water Cave Ravine. 
Here we patronised the Tnn of Increasing Righteous¬ 
ness, kept by a honiface called Happy Son of Move* 
nient. This mine of folk-lore produced corroIxnative 
statements as to the giants of Chin’s day. “ Oh yes, 1 
know the men were over ten feet high: the old men 
say so, and I have seen the bones in the wall, four feet 
long below I he knee.” The truth of this guaranteed, 
for Happy Son is clean, cheap, a widower, a goat-herd, 
he does not shave, and he worships seven ancestral 
tablets. 

These bone stories awakened in us an interest in 
the An)iks of history. As a result, we fell upon the 
Chinese historical records, and found mention of men 
of height and might, concerning which narratives we 
have no doubt, save only tied, a few additional inches 
may have lieen added in some instances to their stature 
to intensify the native imagination, 

Shib Tien Tse, high minister of Kuhlnj Khan, with 
a voice like a boll, stood 8 It. high I I n *>07 a,i>. lived 
the famous Mu-jung Huang. 7 ft. 8 in. , . . Mu-jung 
JIui, 208 A.U., H ft. high. . . . 836 a.h.. Mu-jung Tse, 
8 ft, a in. . . , ttt'J a, ix, Mu-jung Tsun, fond of books, 
8 ft high. , . , 

The History often speaks of strong men. One such 
was the giant CI111 Hai, a man of prodigious strength, 
who was sent ns an envoy to the Court of Chin, The 
hiiiperor threw him into a den of tigers, whereupon 
Chu’s hair stood on end and he took 011 such a 
hideous aspect and glared .so fearfully at the tigers that 
they did not venture to attack him. We also read of 
huge humans not only over seven feet high, but other- 
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wise developed in proportion. Goliath uf Gath had 
progeny here. Then there was the old man I lining 
Mei Weng oi 1 the second century n.c., who is spoken 
of as follows : ‘ An old man with yellow eyebrows, 
who told Tung-fang So that he lived on air, changed 
Ids hones mid washed his marrow, east his skin, and 
cut his hair once in every three thousand years, and 
that lie had done these things three times already ! ” 

These abnormally large men were provided with 
correspondingly liberal appetites, for they' ate a Imslid 
al a meal. We oiler the legends this corroborative 
testimony. If the men who built the Great Wall were 
not giants, they, when seen at a distance and ou the 
skyline, appeared to be of unusual size. We saw men 
on mountain ridges, who, by some atmospheric illusion, 
had every appearance of being a dozen feet tall. Often 
we remarked this strange phenomenon. Horses were 
also abnormally increased in size by some mi raged ike 
contrivance of nature. Opinions may differ as to there 
living giants in Lhe days of Chill. We are convinced 
that more men of exceptional size existed then than 
now. 'flu* appearance of many of enormous stature 
as we passed along, due to some freak of nature, leads 
us to willingly credit the ancients with the human 
virtue of honesty in these semi-historical legends of the 
giants who built the Great Wall. 

In Oldest China we gathered a choice select ion of local 
legends showing many variants on a Few themes of 
cruelty-, love and magic. The line of the Wall was 
marked out not by Chin, but by Chin s white magic horse, 
A saddle was lied to its tail, and it was allowed to 
wander freely T : where it strayed, the architect followed, 
and pegged out Lhe line lor the builders. Joint Gwadcy 
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Improved oil this by adding that at one point the 
workmen could not keep up with Lire horse, so stopped 
to drink tea. A dry fog blew meantime, sn that they 
could see neither Lite horse nor its footprints; so after 
ten they continued in the same line as Ixrfbrc for ten 
miles. But not seeing the horse yet, they became 
suspicious, urn! sent one up u hill to look out, lie 
found the horse far away to the north-west, heading 
in unite ft different direction, Ho they abandoned the 
last stretch, returned to the tea-camp, and built a new 
Wtdl after the horse. And to this day stands the 
abandoned forty Li of wall to prove the story. 

Hear another. H.suan Tang was a man employed 
on the Wall; but because lie was not active enough. 
Chin had him thrown into it His widow heard of the 
difficulty, and came a long way to find the body. 
Weeping as she went along the line, her grief caused 
the Wall to open and show many corpses. To identify 
her husband, she bit her middle finger and let fall a 
drop of blood on each till one moved, This she drew 
out and gave proper burial, sorrowing for him the* rest 
of her life. 

Once again. Chill planned to build this Wall a 
hundred yards high, so ns to intercept all the gracious 
influences from the south, :uid reflect them hack on 
to his realm. So well did lie succeed that for ten miles 
to Hie north nought but evil and terror reigned ; no 
desert herdsman dared bring his cattle within thirty 1i 
of the Wall. 

Having thus arrived Into the ancestral territory of 
Chin and all his Family, it behoves us to winnow out 
the facts from the multitudinous legends, 
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chatter ix 

Tin: hist of chin : tjle seven great 

CHANCELLORS 

Although the Great Wall is Die hugest of the works 
of men. it did not prevent the Tartars—whom some 
think it was meant to exclude—from getting possession 
of the Empire and holding it for 2<H years. And 
other branches of the race have held it in whole or 
in part for periods amounting to three or four centuries. 
Still, it may Ik? affirmed that there in no relic of 
antiquity more deserving of study than the Great Wail 
af China. And Huang Th the title of the autocratic 
Sovereign, appears to Lie ns changeless as the granite 
stones of the Wall. 

Historians arc accustomed to speak of the rise of 
Chin as due to Lhe influence of sis great Chancellors. 
We, on the other hand, are inclined to say that seven 
great Chancellors were responsible for the fell of six 
kingdoms anti the establishment of a vast and stable 
Empire of China. In addition to the six to be 
mentioned in tins chapter, mention must he made of 
another, Wei .fan, who lived in the third century B.C. 
He played a Leading part in the aggressive policy 
which culminated later on in the triumph of the First 
Emperor.” Under the regency of the Dowager Hsiion, 
Jan accepted the position of Commander-in-Cliief of 
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the armies of Chin. As a military tender tie was 
successful. After destroying multitudes of men and 
seizing seventy-six cities, he handed over Lfie command 
to General I’o Ch‘i anti himself accepted the portfolio 
of the Chancellorship. For upwards of forty years Jan 
exercised almost absolute power in Lhe feudal State of 
Chin, During his term of office a hundred and thirty 
cities were permanently added to the realm of his master, 
besides hundreds of U of territory—making altogether 
a vast accession to t he prestige, power, weal tin and 
aggrandisement of Lhe State of Chin. He deserves 
mention among the Great Chancellors who wrought 
the ascent of Chin the King into Chin the Emperor. 

While the guest of Dr. Martin in the Western Utils 
before leaving for Tibet, we asked Lhe Wizard of Pearl 
Grotto, l< wiio made the rise of Chin possible ? " The 
great scholar at once launched out on the rise of Chin: 
the Six Great Chancellors: the Power behind the Great 
Wall, and its political significance. 

frnpressed by the wonderfully informing conver¬ 
sation nf the brilliant author of “ A Cycle of Cathay,” 
and not earing to risk a re production from memory, 
we were fortunate enough to procure from him the 
following sketch :— 

The Problem. —Who was the builder of this monster 
fabric? Who the originator of the political system 
of which it stands as the appropriate symbol ? Were 
they lx>th achievements of one master mind \ Or were 
they the result of ages of preparation i 

The Answer in General 7Vm».—In answering these 
questions we must distinguish between achievement 
and preparation—between those triumphs in war and 
peace which make the builder one of the greatest 
figures in human history, and, on the other hand, the 
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occult processes which made possible the existence of 
such a revolutionary autocrat! 

This extraordinary personage, is he not a myth, like 
Hercules with Ms twelve labours ? So far from being 
veiled in obscurity, like the heroes of the classic West, 
he stands before us in such light as the Chinese his¬ 
torians afford. They have supplied us with n mass of 
material from which it remains for us to extract a 
sketch of his life and character. I'our imperishable 
monuments he lias tell behind him, each amply sufficient 
to keep his memory alive *—the Wall, which stretches 
from the sea to the desert; the island of Chin Wang 
Tao, that bears his name and is visible from the eastern 
end of the Well; Lite Empire which he moulded into 
a compact body; lastly, the name China, which, in 
spite of tile objections drawn from Japanese and Indian 
sources, 1 take to be the name of Chin — his native 
State — which* after nfisorbing all rivals, stood alone 
between the mountains and the sea. 

To vindicate Ms title to these notable distinctions 
we shall have to allow him a pretty long space in the 
following pages, although our special object is to point 
out the conditions and agencies which brought his 
career within die range of jawsibility; for it was die 
gradual rise of an obscure principality that prepared 
the way far Chin Cheng the " Tyrant of Chin." 
Would anyone think of giving an account of Napoleon 
without referring to the French lie volution l The 
arena which tempted the ambitions of Chin Cheng was 
as large as half of Europe, filled with jarring elements 
seething anti exploding like the crater of a volcano. 
He it was who enforced peace, making them at least 
comparatively quiescent. 


no THE JUSE OF CHIN 

The third great dynasty, that of Chou, had occupied 
the throne for six centuries when the ancestors of Chin 
Cheng begun to make a figure in history. Already 
were its vassals yielding to centrifugal forces which 
eventually brought them into terrific collision with each 
other and precipitated the fall of the decaying house, 
in their combinations and conflicts they consulted their 
suzerain as little as the papal Powers of Europe do the 
wishes of the Pope of Rome. Heir to a venerable 
name, lie bad little territory and no army. Yet ns it 
sort of high priest and the recognised fountain of 
honours, he was held in reverence long after the dis¬ 
appearance of liis military force. The first scut of Lhe 
Chous was on the upper waters of the Yellow tliver 
at or near Sianfti. Their dominions extended to the 
borders of the other great river, tire Yangtze, hut not 
a foot of what is at present the southern half of China 
proper acknowledged their sway, mid the whole of the 
territory swarmed with hostile trilxis. Within this 
area their hook of history opens auspiciously with a fair 
degree of good order, Bui the Court was in one corner 
of the Empire, and wisdom dictated a more central 
location; perhaps prudence, too, suggested removal 
to a greater distance from the frontier. Following Lhe 
rh er, they established their headquarters not far from 
Kaife ng in Hon an. This was their e astern capital. 
The other capital was nut taken by the Tartars but 
quietly appropriated by the growing State of Chin. 

A sparsely peopled and send-savage region on the 
north-west Ixjrder was the domain of the Chins, There 
the ancestors of the first Huang Ti hardened themselves 
in cottfliert with still more savage foes, their people 
making equal use of spear and pruning-hook, or 
following their plough armed with sword and crossbow. 
Of the five ranks of nubility, theirs was the lowest; 
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I bat or baronet or little baron. Nor were they regarded 
merely with disdain by those who wore the insignia of 
highest rank, their people were despised by those of the 
more cultivated States. So deep were these sentiments 
that princes and people objected to admitting the 
Chins to n seat in their national conventions. Scorned 
and despised as they were, who could detect in those 
liorder ru ft mi is the founders of an Imperial House ? 
The story of their transformation, of which we shall 
not give more than an outline, reads like a Ihirv tale. 
Aschenputtel, Cinderella of the ash-heap, was to be 
the coming princess. 

Yes, history in retrospect discovers in them mar¬ 
vellous though gradual development. It is something 
like a law* of nature ; given a border State with adequate 
urea for expansion, claiming kinship with people of 
higher culture and engaged in repelling the incursions 
of barbarous tribes, and von have the conditions out 
of which have sprung more than one of the Great 
Powers of the world t What was Maeedon but such 
a liorder State, claiming affinity with Greece, yet 
serving as a buffer between Lhe Greeks and the wild 
tribes of Scythia ? Disowned by the Greeks and com¬ 
pelled by Xerxes to assist in his invasion, could it l>e 
doubted that the forefathers of Alexander cherished, 
even before the time of Philip, the dream of compelling 
the homage of AIItens and of crossing into Asia at the 
very point where the Persians crossed into Europe t 
Had they not before their eyes Xenophon s story ot 
the "Teu Thousandmid had not the youthful hero 
the greatest philosophers of Greece to train bis expnnri- 
ing intellect ? 

Keep this parallel in mind, and it will help its to 
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estimate the merit of a conqueror who led larger armies 
than those of Alexander, who vanquished as many 
kingdoms, and whose grandest exploit was the founding 
of an Empire which did not break up at its founder s 
death, lint endures sifter 2,100 years. 

The Agencies of Foreigners, —In Europe there was 
a time when soldiers of fortune roved from State to 
State and placed their swords at Lhe service of those 
who paid best x but Europe furnishes no instance of 
an ambitious Power taking its leading statesmen from 
abroad, shaping its iwlicy by their advice. Vet tills 
is what the Chiefs of Chin persistently did through 
a period of more than two centuries. 

The Tzar Peter did something of the kind, under the 
influence of the same motives, when he pat himself 
under the guidance of the Genovese Le Fort, and when 
he became an apprentice in the workshops of Holland. 
But Peter the Great stands among the Romanoffs as a 
solitary example, whereas, among the Chiefs oi Chiu, 
there was a long line of Peters, and half a dozen 
Le Forts clothed with the fullest powers. 

The Stb' Chancel forx of Chin. —'The most noted of 
those foreigners who contributed to the upbuilding 
of the rising Power will now claim our attention. 
They were Po-li Hsj, Shung Vang {more commonly 
known as Wei Yang, though his real name was Kuiig- 
suu Yang), Chung 1, Pan Chii, Ltt Pu-wei.and Id Sstl. 1 
Names strange to Europe, but in the part which they 
played they answer to the Muzurins and Cavours. 

1 Wd Juip, MimytimLwl ciu iJjti first jia^o tbb clyster* thisr* lv^ 
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(l) iV-if HxL — To remedy the disadvantage of a 
sparse population, the Chiefs of Chin luul been wise 
enough to open their gates to immigrants from the 
neighbouring principalities. Of these many were cm* 
ployed in grazing on the confines of Mongolia, the 
Land of Grass. ■* For safety they had to baud together: 
and with them existence was one unceasing conflict— 
their principal enemy being the Tartar, always on the 
iilert to swoop on an unprotected Hock. By chance 
the name of Po-li llsi cuinc to the ears of Mu Kuug, 
i.e, Bamn Mu (of Chim. His merits were recognised 
alike by the settled people and the wandering strangers, 
A cowboy, like those of Colorado or Dakota, like 
David he had by courage, probity and talent, made 
lumsclf a king of men, wauling not!ling hut the insignia 
of {lower, Finding him to be a man of red culture,, 
ready wit and Inexhaustible resource, the Baron, after 
a brief trial, invested him with the full honours of the 
Premiership. 

Here is the eulogy, pronounced a generation later, 
in reply to one who was jealous of his fame. 

iVli Hsi, a stranger from Hupeh. 1 was lifted from 
:l herdsman's booth. So poor was fie when he entered 
the country that he sold (hired) liimself for five sheep¬ 
skins as his monthly wage, At the height of power 
he never forgot his primitive simplicity. To the rich 
lie was a master: to the poor m friend : and when death 
snatched him away after a tenure of six or seven years, 
Lite whole people wept from sincere sorrow. Shops 
were dosed, there was silence in the streets, and Lne 
whole State mourned for the man who was the first to 
make 1L conscious of its strength. 

1 JTtk nnmc La an ana^bnKUWn. 
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(2) Sftang yang, —With this example before his 
eyes. Hsiao Rung, tlie next Chief of Chin, made public 
proclamation that any man, native or foreign, who had 
a 'vise scheme For augmenting the power of Chin, 
would 1>c listened to and rewarded, and if his plans 
were adopted, the highest honours would he heaped 
on him. 

Horne on the winds—without telegraph or newspaper 
—this appeal reached the ears of a young man from 
Honan, : who, as the Chinese say, was “ wagging liis 
tad" before the door of a neighbouring prince. A 
minister, who had received him into his family and 
knew r his worth, was on his death-bed, and Itehig ashed 
by the prince whom he would recommend to succeed 
to his portfolio, he replied, " Here is Sluing Yang ; 
either make him your premier or kill him before he 
enters the service of your northern rival, 1 The advice 
was not heeded, and the prince had occasion to regret 
that he had put a powerful weapon into the hands 
of his enemy. 

The Chief of Chiu was delighted with Yang’s scheme 
for die aggrandisement of Ms country. “ You," said he, 
M are the man to carry it out,” and in a short time Yang 
found himself clothed with suit I unity from which there 
was no appeal, except to the veto of the Chief. For 
twenty-three years the Chief stood by him while he 
was pushing forward the most drastic and unpopular 
reforms. 

lie readjusted the tenure of land, rectified the 
monetary system in which the currency had become 
debused, and did the same for the weights and measures, 
placing fair standards in every market and making 
them accessible to all. Llis most heroic performance 
was compelling certain privileged classes to bow to the 

1 Thi* mm* 11 mn ajihchftmiHm. 
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majesty of the law* Like Achilles of old, they “ denied 
that lull's were made tor them,*' And two members 
of the Chiefs family undertook to trample on Lhe Hew 
regulations. One of them was branded on the face 
as a warning, and the other subjected to long imprison¬ 
ment. So thorough was the reformation that violence 
and robbery were nowhere heard of, and it is added 
Lhat " valuables might be left in the street, and no one 
would venture to pick them up,”— a phrase used to 
describe the security of the Golden Age. 

Yet the people were nut satisfied with a Draconian 
legislation which, though it was so severe as to look 
like oppression, gave safety to Live toiling multitudes. 
The privileged classes fomented discontent, mid on the 
death of his patron it broke forth, ttltd Sitting Vang* 
bound between two chariots, teas literally torn to pieces , 1 

By tills time it had become apparent that no thing 
short of Imperial Power could satisfy the ambitions 
of Chin, Shang Yang was the first to perceive this, 
and in a sketch of the situation fanned Lhe tkrnc, while 
lie adroitly put forward his own merit. Had his Chief, 
with whom his own star had such a fatal connection, 
but enjoyed a longer lease of life, no doubt the bold 
minister would have attempted to win for him the rank 
of dictator, if not that of Emperor. But other eyes 
were equally alert to discern the trend of Chiu’s policy, 
which looked to the South instead of confining his 
attention to the Tartars. 

Su Chin and Chang I were fellow students in a 

1 Kir first Jbd I if i 1 j L! Will Stak'n tint oiriiip to ItU prprimkii ttfuiiliurr 
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political school, llie existence oi which was a sign of 
the times. It was located in a mountain gorge culled 
Wcikn, the Devil's Hollow, and its head masters were 
careful never to disclose their real names—though csiger 
to attract students. They were not committed to any 
party, and drew aspiring youth from all the States, 
They were no doubt men who had tilled high posts 
in cabinet or field, and who found consolation for 
vanished glory in training Llie youth for service ; which 
could hardly be called patriotic, for their policy was 
Machiavellian, and the test of success personal advance¬ 
ment. 

Su was the first to emerge from the academic 
shade, and like Sluing Yang he proceeded to the Court 
of t'liin. Finding the new* prince not so ready to 
adopt new methods as Ids predecessor had lieen. he 
left the Court resolved to devote his energies to check¬ 
mating and defeating his schemes of aggrandisement, 
tin the East, says the Chronicle, were Six Strong 
Slates; and on the South more than half a score of 
smaller ones. These Strong States he proposed to 
form into u league for mutual defence, and hy dint of 
superhuman effort and match less skill he succeeded in 
forming a phalanx that seemed impregnable. 

Receiving a separate commission from each State, 
Su Chin brought all Lheir chiefs together in one grand 
rally, where, under his directions, the league was ratified 
hy solemn rites, an ox being offered and each chief 
laving his hand on the head of the victim, 

(3) Chung 1, — A greater master of statecraft now 
appeared on the field, seeking to associate himself with 
Su in the honours and emoluments of the league. But 
Su treated him with such insolence that he betook 
himself to the Court of Chin mid pledged ln mseif 
to undo the formidable confederation. The mis Lodes 
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was not more subtle nor more unscrupulous. Com¬ 
missioned tu form u counter-league. he soon had the 
Six States at loggerheads, and Su had Lite mortification 
of seeing his proud structure collapse like a house 
of cards. 

(4) Fan ChiL —A native of the same region, and 
probably a student in the same “ devilish school." was 
the next to win the Chancellor’s seal. He might lmvc 
said of himself, like the younger Cyrus, that no one 
should be more terrible in punishing his enemies, or 
more generous in rewarding his friends, 

Sent by his own prince as secretary of legation 
to Shantung, lie had been accused by the envoy of 
accepting » bribe, and on bis return was condemned 
to lit: beaten to death. Seemingly dead, he survived to 
exact a terrible vengeance, betaking himself to Chin, 
he acquired such an ascendancy in the councils of 
the State that he made war on his own country, and 
reduced it to such extremity that it was glml to make 
pence by sending him the head of his enemy. 

The chief service which Fan (.’lut rendered to his 
master wits the inauguration of a policy of encroach’ 
merit on near neighbours in lieu of doubtful expeditions 
against remote rivals. 

(5) The fifth Chancellor was Lit Ptt-wti, a merchant 
of Han tan in South Chihli. Meeting sit a foreign court 
with l-jen. a grandson of the Prince of Chin, he 
ingratiated himself to such an extent that he was 
invited to the capital of Chin, There he polled the 
wires so cleverly that he go! his patron l*j#n raised 
to the throne on the death of the old prince. The 
son of the new king was Civ in Cheng, the builder 
of the Great Wall, then a youth of thirteen, and his 
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mother, tJie Princess Regent, appointed Li’j Fu-wei 
guardian of her son with the title of Chungfu—Second 
Father. 

(d) The sixth Chancellor was 2A S/tti, Chosen direcLIy 
by the young prince, who thereby declared his own 
independence. Li Ssfi surpassed the other five in radical 
reforms, as much as ins young master eclipsed his 
forefathers in the splendour of his achievements. He. 
like his master, built on the solid foundation slowly 
laid by those who had gone before Some of the five 
had nursed a feeble State into a formidable power, 
others had prevented its overthrow tun] enlarged its 
herders at the expense of its neighbours. Nothing 
remained but to sweep the chess-board, and to adopt 
measures for securing what was regarded as universal 
dominion. 

The house of Chou was stripped of its shadow 
of supremacy, and its hist scion pensioned oft' as u 
dependency of Chin. Five of the greater Stales now 
laid down their arms and begged to be allowed 
to retain their lauds as vassals of n new sovereign. 
To their surprise their petition was rejected because 
king and minister were bent on obliterating all 
the old landmarks and remaking the map of the 
Empire. 

Here we have in a word the secret of the burning 
of the Coidurian classics and the slaughter of Con&cian 
scholars—two tilings which have led the ollicial 
historians—all Confitviatis—to blacken the character of 
the greatest of Chinas Emperors, by making him a 
bastard and n fool. The l>ooks were burnt (tlicy say) 
thftt Ch'in ChAng (or I,it Cheng, ns they call him 1 ) 
might stand alone in tus fancied glory as the First 
Emperor, wilfully ignoring the fact that he was the 
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first to wear the title of Huang 'l‘i, which 1ms continued 
to be worn by twenty-two dynasties. The scholars, 
they say, were put to death to ensure that Hie books 
should not he reproduced, whereas the hooks were 
burnt by way of suppressing n feudal system which 
was enshrined in their pages, and the scholars were slain 
because they plotted the overthrow of the New Power. 

The tin tiding of the IVif!. —The last of his rivals 
reduced to submission, the first Huang Ti, as we may 
now call him, turned his attention to the Tartars of 
the North. It was vain to think of subjugating them 
by force of arms. The best expedient would be to 
erect a barrier between them and China, which would 
enable a wdl-organiscd three to hold them at bay. 
Tins grand scheme, if not tiie suggestion of Li Ssfi, 
met with his unqualified approval; otherwise how could 
he have continued to retain the seals, as he did, to the 
very end of his master's long reign ? The building of 
the XVall was the chief work of the monarch’s last 
twelve years. And his Prime Minister must have had 
much to do with it. The oversight of the construction 
was. however, entrusted to Meng Then, one of his 
military officers, known ibr energy and success on the 
buttle-field. It is curious that his name survives only 
in connection with the hair pencil, of which he was the 
inventor. In a revolutionary age, few of its reforms 
were more important than that which substituted 
the pencil for the stylus and paper for cumbersome 
strips of bamboo. Tien pi Imji ehih ; " Meng Tien 
invented the pencil find Ts’ai lain invented paper,” is 
a line daily recited by boys in primary siiiuots—pre¬ 
serving the memory of two inventions which have had 
much to do with the course of events in modem China. 
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Chin llmuigtis 'frauds. — Mu Wang, one of the 
Chous, was a great traveller, but poetry has had quite 
as much to do with the record of his journeys as with 
the creation of a marvellous whip beneath the lash of 
which the broad earth grew small. Chin’s travels were 
often in connection with his military expeditions. His 
lust journey was to Lhc Shantung promontory, from 
which he looked out on the Eastern Ocean. Though 
he dispatched a Heel to obtain tidings of those Isles 
of the itising Sun (the litem! meaning of Japan), of 
which lie had only heard vague rumours, was he, like 
Alexander, longing for mure worlds to conquer, or, as 
Others than Chinese had done, foolishly seeking the 
Elixir of Life ? 
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CHAPTER X 

LETTERS from NINOniAKtT 1 

SmmiiArVi* 

Kiaa Asia., 

Jtmt „ 

“ Atlfiml! fur wt must ftokj a long troiifabnkliftii l ® 

Dear Miss X. t 

Thy licet commands. even though not urged 
by “The Golden Scourge "; hasten mir anxious quill. 
The dazzling prize of thy sweet smile allures tales of 
templed gods, of tall pagodas, of lofty ramparts, and 
other legends which, in these parts, submerge the 
common mind. Thy request to know what Black 
Dog Lllinks of tilings shall be oppressive until, with 
inverted commas, it mitigates ** the stings of woe." 
and from thy meagre measure of enjoyment drives 
corrosive grief. In morsels shall thou have the Diary 
of the Dog; Inter he introduced to an old-school 
Chinese doctor. He member that Lhe Celestials have 
a thousand drugs and give queer prescriptions. Indeed, 
they remind us of the skipper of ft sailing ship, who wrs 
supplied with medicines numbered to correspond with 

" Thr lutifir mi tltb riuiptor wen luMrr^Ft] to 1 JTHHUT Idllr. 
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■i book of fy pbmt inns. When lie ran out r>t medicine 
No, 12 anti sickness No. 12 developed itself in one ot' 
his crew, he simply united medicines 9 and 8 or 10 
and 2. and gave the compound to his patient! This 
is truly Chinese. In China, tew, certain diseases are 
looked upon as inevitable. 1 U is said that a Chinese 
mother d<*$ not count her children until they have 
hud smallpox. 

The Arabs call the desert "The hand of Fear." ft 
needs some such strong descriptive term. So we felt 
when at last we passed the barren wastes of scorching 
sand, Monde ville deposes thus eonceming it: 

"The see that men slcpen, the gravely see, that is 
all gravdle and sand witbouten ony drape of watre." 

Tbs desert is suggestive to nil men. Mark the 
Hindi saying: Banda na ko ptitap gtmn parka banjo. 
" \ f women manage a village it will become a desert. 
Does this explain the presence of buried cities beneath 
the wave-like sands of Gobi i 

The horror of the desert lies in its nakedness, 
emptiness, aridity, in its deceitfulness and death-dealing 
power. Rut it has, too. its charms, it is not only 
the territory of Death, it is also the realm of the 
*■ No-door Life." Out-of-door life is good, but no-doc r 
life is better. A door speaks of limitations, ill-ventila¬ 
tion, a place wherein to cower from the outer world. 
But the no-door life we live on this vast re discovered 
plateau—what could be more free? With the silent 
stars above, and below the noiseless dust and breezes 
as bodiless ns drifting cold,—here is life! Here, too, 
is health, away from cramped ipuuters, with dickering 
eandIts and the horror of newly breathed genus from 
the diseased bodies ot other men, and out in the midst 

' Cf. the prtivetli: ° Tlic doctor tn*y curt dise***, bin lit Ouima tore 
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of ft great arched dmmljer, indescribably magnificent, 
illuminated by the steady lights of Heaven and 
tilled with air its pure as the spotless snow, We are 
inclined to exclaim, “ Give us the no-door life and its 
serene advantages, revealed to savages and to a few 
others among men l" 

This is the fair side of the desert. Nevertheless, we 
must confess that our weary earn van most gladly entered 
the fruitful Helds surrounding the first city of importance 
along the Red Fort, as its builder called the Great Wall 
of China. Historical interest is noiv awakened, for at 
this pass Genghis Khan entered the oasis and seized 
Ninghia. If you are curious, read the life of Genghis 
Khan. It is more informing than Mr. Toole’s account 
of the Great Wall: “ The most important building in 
Chintt is the Great Wall, built to keep the Tartars out 
It was built at such enormous expense that the Chinese 
never got over it. But the Tartars did, and the way 
they accomplished the feat was as follows ; one went 
first and t’others went nr tor." 

Whatever opportunities for ftumour the Great Wall 
offers, it must not be forgotten that it is a stupendous 
monument to China's past greatness, and ft huge index- 
finger pointing hi a greatness still to come. We cannot 
believe that the long lethargy of the Mongolians is due 
to any decay of their vital forces. Are they truly a 
tuition of Rip Van Winkles? There tntty yet be need 
for our Western workers, too, to lie dormant for cen¬ 
turies, in older to recuperate the nervous energies of 
the pale-pink nice. Here there is before our eyes work 
enough produced by these wonderful Mongolians to 
defy comparison with anything done by any people 
now living on our planet 
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Ninghia is a wailed city. in the Chinese Empire 
walled and bastioned cities number 1,700; some put it. 
at 2,000. 1 'I’he Taipings captured GOO, and had just 
fairly begun their work. As for the total number ol 
cities in China, that is an uncertain point. Nobody 
knows when a fish drinks water, and no one can tell 
when a Chinaman speaks the whole truth, I he saying 
is funny but a fact, that no foreigner can tell the truth 
about China without lying. 

But however the cities lie, densely or sparsely, 
throughout the country, in following the Long Wall 
we visit five important centres or population. In a 
triangle of land made fertile by the magic of man 
stands the ” City of Quiet Summer"—Niughia on the 
maps. About this wondrous tract of ground, turned 
into iui oasis by grace of the Yellow River, the sturdy 
farmer might, if he knew how, misquote the Odyssey r 

, . 1 stretched my toil 

Through regS™. fattened with the (low of" Hwang-W 1 

When our caravan had crossed the yellow wind 
ami the yellow soil, it crossed the Yellow River, 
Soon after two tall pagodas appeared on the green 
plain. One was originally erected at Chen Chow, 
according to tLie legends, but one night it forsook that 
site and moved over to here, a distance of one 
thousand 1L A rather rapid transit for a pagoda- 
over three hundred miles between two days. A 
competing legend declares that thirteen years were 
occupied iti building the thirteen stories of the pagoda 
1 “Hum? nr* over citi** in the FSghtoefi EWinicg*, hut 

uut Atio-ftnirih of t-hum b»T*i rMidf'nt tutnnnRiH \** lS t CW0 *itH 
ritjw arnrt h<st cmwallua rillt- sir bWH* mutrt W *hh<nml tn tli«» 

ri tirr afiti toim 1 ji itmUrlnw v \ I lifJiB kclilutA. Alftftl ig ihft Iwi in if 
multitude uf ther? citii» > Lutvonond tk*ra I* bat on# ChriffUtm ta 

every $,{*# iwa-Chriitians. Vet it may hr *ud U»l evciy idiu» U now ujmi 
to the rawiffen lS f the Gflipl * 1 *—MritUA wuf tbfevjn Bible 
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*UII iri.Lt ■rtMSfl J'«i^ wiMf-t i« f""*"* li ^ a 
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aih! that a notorious spider then iinwle its way to the 
pinnacle, a spider possessing the uncanny power of 
turning the shadow of the pile frftivirrfs the sun! 

The small North Gale of Ninghinfu was dosed forty 
years ago and never opened because the keeper for 
three hundred tads opened it and admitted Moslems, 
who destroyed one half of the city, took the lnotai out 
of his vainer), tied him to a horse’s tail and dragged 
him through the city. 

And now for an extract font) Black Dog s Diary : 

The city of Xinglun is riot complete. There is 
the “ Water-Fire Pagoda," ... At night we stayed m 
the Happy Righteousness Inn. The l ini’ Governor, 
by name Wang, belongs to the temperance society . 
lie explained the honourabledoctnne oj the temperance 
society , . . how it should be carried out, . . . H<j 
Jxwe witness that the proceedings of the society coiild 
be seen by all men, and they know the root <<l the 
temperance door. When a man talks you wnut to see 
his deeds. From bis deeds you may see his heart. 
Thus you distinguish the straight laittom of the doctrine. 
Me w and the not w / 

(Ahl the is and the not is I How long and often 
have we sought In vain to discover the ** is and not is,'' 
Black Dog is a philosopher, ) 

The Christians also have a temperance organisation 
called tlie " Abstain from Three Poisons Society.” 
The three poisons are wine, opium and tobacco, A 
temple to piety bears this wholesome inscription: 
** Temperance and Long Life—both high." Wu Wang 
the ancient issued an announcement as to wine : M hen 
small and great States come to ruin, it is also invariably 
wine that is the cause oi the evil, l he Lmperor 
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threatened with death alt prominent persons who failed 
to re form tlieir conduct The curse of drink is of 
ancient origin, and numerous examples of its disastrous 
effects arc to Tie tbund in all literature. 

A native Medicine Man now made a seasonable 
appearance. But my distemper is one winch yields not 
to lotions or potions ; it demands notions. So he 
told me tales. 11 is tongue is intimate with stories. 
The conquests of love find in him an auspicious 
chronicler. You shall hear about him. But first we 
must away—to send two telegrams. Yes, even on 
the Gobi Desert there are telegraph stations. The 
wise words of Max Muller, said of India, are even 
more emphatically true of China, “ You will find 
yourself between an immense past awl an immense 
future." At half-past seven a clerk ushered us into a 
“reception room,” and would have filled the water- 
pipes with tobacco had not lilnck Dog prevented him. 
Two “ wires " cost f.99 taels. The operator occupied 
twenty minutes figuring out the cost of the inesssjges 
and weighing the money. It is but fair we should give 
the Chinese the telegraph, since they gave us the 
compass that made the discovery of America possible. 
For gunpowder and printing thank the Celestials, and 
for the bad division of an hour into sixty minutes vilify 
the Babylonians 1 

North-east of Niughia are three jut merits of the 
Great Wall towards the Yellow Kiver. The main Hue 
here takes an angle of almost 00 degrees and passes 
on the south-west. The city h at a corner of 
the Wall 1 We wonder, shall the Great Wall hare 

J M * How IfM rly im Hi# retiring jjiri * 

Slip btf awitit tiic- at n cnfiiEf of the wall, 

UifrUig lier ami uot racing k?r f 
[ wrratch my Utad nnil am in jwirplejtitjr,* 

Fir>m sliE 3UUi Citing" (Hook of Poetry), 
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an ignoble end ? Other walls, once the pride of 
capitals, have fallen into the itching hands of vandals, 
and l>ccn made made to serve purposes remote from 
the origimd. Witness the Turkish stonecutters at 
ancient Laudieea carving uuirble pillars into tombstones, 
and Muted columns, once the glory of temples, into 
troughs for donkeys t 

These Turks of Laodieea are descendants of the 
Tartars walled out of China. This leads us to iuijtiire 
what is the future of the Ureat \Vall i We suggest, 
and the idea will meet with thy approval, thou 
disciple of Liiuuous, tluit the Flowery Umpire make 
of it n huge hanging garden of sunflowers I An arti¬ 
ficial rampart of blossoms, excelling the lolly Mower* 
beds of Babylon' Tills may be achieved by a people 
whose ancestors made the Chentu sand-plain blossom 
in the west, and whose ueighbours the Japanese in 
the east planted whole mountain ranges with trees. 
Let us hope one day to ascend in a balloon and view 
a flower bed twelve hundred miles long I 

Here another idea strikes us. The hanging gardens 
of Babylon (which. you know, were built by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar for his Median bride Ajnytfc) were the first 
skyscrapers of history — skyscrapers of an agricultural 
brand, Lhe farmer for once being on top! Why not 
extend the plan in modem life 1 One day we may 
find the world so densely populated as to require 
hanging or many-storied farms. Cun you not see the 
picture of our gigantic office buildings with their sides 
knocked out and the floors fields of grain ? And every 
roof yielding com and every side-wall growing food- 
ereqter* ? 

This city of Ningliia is 1,000 ft. above the tide, and 
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tiie climate is good* But the fish for which it is 
famous are had. We ate some, lxxmuse we followed 
the highly recommended hut dangerous plan <>! I bureau, 
wlio, when asked at a dinner which dish be preferred, 
replied, “ The nearest V Well, we ate some, and then 
tell ill for several days. The trouble with people always 
is that they do not take proper precautions, and then 
they blame probably the climate. \ ou know the 
Irishman's saying: “They cat. they drink, they die, 
and then they write home and say Lhe climate killed 
them!" 

We look forward to a pleasant summer, ruling on 
these high plateaus towards the home of the Tibetans. 

To-morrow the quill shall write again. 

p m &—The Great Wall has just reminded me of 
a strange custom somewhere in India, told in these 
words: “When my husband is pleased with me, be 
throws a brick at me." Here is a fine use for the 
unnum bered bricks in the Great VV all! II vou like 
statistics, i have worked out a sum. The city walls 
of China somewhat resemble Lite Great W ail; 1-7Oh 
cities, with an average of four miles of wall, would 
aggregate M0(> miles; add to this the -2,500 miles ot 
Lhe Great Wall, and we have 0,iM)0 miles of wall, or 
more than the diameter of the earth! 

Greet in us kro 3I TitE Desert ! 

The Medicine Man is still with us. About him 
lingers “The Breath of the Desert." lie is sud and 
portentous. His eyes are like those of a discouraged 
frog. It is lucky tor him his father wjis bom first. 
This is not our vagrant fancy, lie reminds us of the 
desert sunshine on dusty days—illuminated darkness. 
He comes from the silent sands. (,11 Ut the sands are 
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not silent; tileiis is the active stillness of a summer’s 
dityd He belongs to solitudes. 

Here is one of Uie legends which the mysterious 
man told ns in the City of the fjuiet S umm er i 

“ Chius famous horse was eoid black, with u red 
mime and tail of flame, eyes resembling bright lumps, 
and Hashing forth terribie light: mouth huge as a 
winnowing-fan, teeth * fiercely ' big, ears only an inch 
long! lie nm 1,000 li a day. The small ears made 
this speed convenient The pagoda made equal time, 
but travelled at night." 

(It k nut at all surprising that the superstitious 
generations have invested the tireat Barrier and its 
remote builder with all sorts of powers and com¬ 
panions.) 

“ The horse was a Dry Dragon, and his hair 
pointed forward. When Chin engaged in linttle, he 
rode die horse between the opposing lines, whereupon 
the animal gave a horrible screech, leaped into the air 
ifjvorfrdx the enemy,then dropped ttn the enemy, stamping 
until the earth mid the heavens shook and a Fire 
Wind sprang up and swallowed the stupefied warriors. 
Chin thus conquered six kingdoms and the others 
submitted." 

This is whnt an Ordutt scholar called “ Long Wall 
W'iltl Talk.” Watch the mail for another tale to¬ 
morrow. 

SlvmUA, tkip iifter 3ViDEirnHtf + 

Thr Dolefui. Tbavbjj^e salutes Toes ! 

Attend ! The Medicine Man tells of grain in 
a secret granary in the tireut Wall, It wits good to 
eat and plant when 800 years old! 

51 
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Times of pence and anarchy ordained by heaven are 
not constant. Great victories are not continual. Ex¬ 
ceeding good tilings will certainly perish. From of 
old this is a general principle. However, in the reign 
of Tung Chili. N high in was confused The Moham¬ 
medans rebelled twice. The second rebellion was under 
the intrepid, fearless leader Tang Men, who, travelling 
by Lnnebow and Lkngehow, caused the people to 
eat bitterness. He (ired the temples, destroyed the 
gods, seized the silver, drove oif the cattle, burned the 
houses and rubbed the inhabitants of their sons and 
daughters. For three years the Helds were not culti¬ 
vated, the aged died in the ditches, men ate men, dogs 
ate dogs, and there were no travellers ! 

Now, in the tenth year of the reign, a Star of 
Salvation appeared It was a strange incident. In a 
gorge of the mountains lived Liu Chi, who, having 
no elder or younger brothers, was the only son. His 
mother was sixty. Ids wife was thirty, and his daughter 
was younger than either of the parents! The famine 
became worse and worse, and tiie rebels more and 
more active. The people lied to the cities, Liu Chi, 
widened by hunger and unable to carry his three 
women, with their little bound feet, thought over the 
situation, but could not fix his mind. Just then « 
black dog came into the courtyard He killed it. 
cooked it, ate it, and said i 41 To-day we have eaten 
the black dog. To-morrow 1 ” 

Perplexed, he determined to kill his wife and 
daughter and carry his mother to the city. Now, near 
the Great Wall was a dried-up well He told his wife 
and daughter that in the well was a sheep. They 
went with him, and while they were looking into the 
well be put forth all his strength and threw them in. 
He then took portions of the earthen core of the Long 
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Witll and proceeded Lo bury them. As the earth fell 
away a great, surprise awaited him—a door, on which 
was an inscription: “ In the 3rd Year of Tang Tsao, ! 
the nth .Moon, a lucky day.” . . . Then Liu Chi saw* 
the golden grain, stored eight hundred years before by 
a wealthy man, who purchased it for only three cash a 
bushel Then Liu Chi* remembering the ancient say¬ 
ing, “The grain of Liaagchow is good for a thousand 
years," held the mouth-to-mouth saying true. The 
reason for hiding the grain was this. A tribe of 
barbarians outside the Long Wall were dangerous, and 
the wise, wealthy man was providing against a surprise. 

In the spring Liu Chi distributed the grain. It 
was planted and yielded heavily, and the famine was 
over. 

All localise I,hi Chi liked his null The thread 
follows the needle. 

tffwdvtui. 

Ax.wiil lbi$ aJt<TT Tti-memw. 

My oka tt Yousjis Lady of the West, 

The salutation is admirable. Once upon a time 
there lived a Chinese “ Koyal Lady of the West ” (we 
arc in the “West* now}. She grew peaches in her 
garden that ripened once in three thousand years, and 
conferred immortality upon those who ate them. 
Please raise peaches! 

This letter finds itself growing In the Lucky Public 
Inn. Which is lucky—the Inn or the Public—who 
do not stop there ? As early as the fifth century b.c. 

* H’<» tu'i find ihi» twjBu attmag tlm ftiipcron of iiu?ir ymt riilis. 
Till* lih yau 'll Tiiitf t. Lilt it 1371. Eight httluited yea n U'&in (Jr. 
take* cu 10 the itint of SJuju Uwiif of the Snug dyiuuLy 
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an innkeeper, by name Ch'in, received » communica¬ 
tion from an old customer, who presenter] him with a 
mysterious drug. of which he was to Luke a dose every 
day For thirty days. After that lie would know “ the 
nature of tfungi" I By experience we have learned 
the " nature of things ” that crawl and walk and run 
and bite particularly at night. We would like to 
supply this innkeeper with the drug so that lie might 
know the “nature of things” We will away from 
insignificant matters to a subject of profound anil 
permanent moment. 

“The Yellow liiver protects Ninghia! r ' It cer¬ 
tainly protects nothing else. This then is a distinction. 
There are pagtfdaM here, tall ones, square ones, brick 
ones. Hugs are manufactured in Xinyhia, rugs of 
design and colour. Sixty thousand lambs - skins are 
exported each year, 1,200 tons of licorice root, produced 
in the surruunding country, is collected in numerous 
oxcarts and sent eastward to the sea. This one-time 
capital of the province contains fact and fiction to fit 
the fancy of historian and novelist West is the Ala 
Shan range, and ijeyond ore the wide wastes of Tartar?, 
where the Ijobi stretches out its embalming sands over 
cities once dive with human activity, in the days when 
patient irrigation kept droughts at tmy. Is it not 
curious to reflect that the countries which have 
liarboUred most of ttie ancient civilisations are regions 
of deficient rainfall and compulsory irrigation i Witness 
Egypt, Persia. Arabia and China, all contiguous to 
deserts. 

On the fringe of tills desolate desert dwells the 
notorious Prince Tuan who led the had 41 Boxer -- busi¬ 
ness. Here he is expiating Ids crimes. But from such 
thoughts the traveller gladly turns to contemplate 
better things. 
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In the City of the Quiet Summer lives a lone 
’• white T ’ lady. Her brother, his wife and child, were 
foully murdered on the plains of Mongolia* Her 
husband's brother, his wife mid children, also met an 
untimely fate, its did oilier friends. By this time a 
gloom envelops your kindly mind. Hut the Lone 
Lady of Xtnghia is the opposite of gloomy. She 
laughs eusilv, I tear Lily, frequently, and is hill nl fun. 
She plays and sings tor the Mohammedans, doctors 
the families of mandarins, drinks tea with the cultured 
Chinese, and preaches the Gospel to everybody. Ah I 
We have failed to say she belongs to the Sacred Order 
of M issiomtries. 

The unconscious devotion of this Lone I j.tdy to 
the needs of humanity and to the teaching of her 
Master, whom she reverently calls ** Christ, is worthy 
of all praise and beyond iL Devotion without advertise- 
riient! This modern Tabttha does nut know that she 
is heroic, devoted, sublime! 

Here h a queen who deserves a palace for herself 
and her work. Three thousand pounds of "the assistant 
gud” (as money is called in Hindi), invested here by 
those who believe in Christian mission work, would be 
a good investment Thirty thousand people live in 
Xinghia. and thousands more round about, hut this 
is the only mission station at the ape* of tills fertile 
triangle. Let some munificent person erect a memorial 
building here and support it until it becomes self- 
support! ilg. 'flie work now being dotieis admirable,’ and 
the Lone Lady is waiting for com pan ions to tissist her. 

* TIi*. fill lapring; figdnsr of tb# total ilii-lribtLlkili of thr (tilde iu lliiim. 
which li±ipbcwTii mil h gr fail eira* inL*s ipvim litfia Tutat 

riiTdalicKi til' Scripture Up Uic Btltl of 
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VVc met u bijty rug manufacturer, who was a poor 
man when he cm no to the Lone Lady for medicine to 
kill the desire for "foreign smoke,' 1 He was cured, 
and ever since has prospered, until now he employs 
many persons in the making of beautiful rugs. A 
sugar-loaf is sweet on all sides, and Christianity benefits 
the whole man in his relations. 

n- I... 1 _ " T 4 .«*- • -j .. >, - . 

Before continuing our journey we called to bid the 
Lone Lady good-bye. As always, so then, her old 
people were with her. YVe urged her away for a rest. 
She replied. “The Lord will lead!” She believes it. 
We lifted our bats and said : " Lone Lady of the Quiet 
Summer, fare thee well! " 

And now. Young Lady of the Noisy Winter, 
Fare thee well 1 
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(■ENONIS KHAN, THE ILFJ» ItAlHEHT HE PASS EH 
THHOUGJ! THE CHEAT WAIJ. AT NlXC.HlA 

Sotiu nl tfce head iif njjiwdi?, blind uni flurw 
Af ihiulul lukoiia, tiiroufrK ihc iiiiirwrw 
TO- «wrp Jnjf driri*'tiir4f t way. 

Weak if mill uiy Ji:.-rrnmi:EiL CUFEt lum Hi}' prey- 

Among the mighty Mongol-men Iiloody Tcmujb, 
Genghis Khun, was first but* not last After Genghis 
the Marauder came K uhlrti the Civiliser, These two 
complicated, convulsive diameters were to the Mongols 
whiit Pike’s Peak and Long’s Peak are to the Rocky 
Mountain lovers, most distinctly seen and longest on 
the receding landscape. In the whole range and 
plain of Mongol history there are not another two 
such erngful, strong and bloody 1 leaders of the men 
of Mongolia as Genghis and KuMai; great Khans of 
the lwtst. But Ktiblai, however interesting and 
important in himself, with the Great Wall had little 
to do: we pay our respects and bow him out, Genghis, 
forward! 

At times regarded by friend and foe as supernatural, 
the wards of Genghis Khan wrought like magic, and 

1 hi.Mo itu, coHijnnliuily ipotkii^i a fialltl and ruler— 

woudcTfUlly in far a jftnutlmi ui Orient 
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his presence w'us as potent as n legion of loyal bowmen. 
He shed » lake of human blond—mm son lake, lie 
had wluit 1 lottuse called •* gigantic boldness "—and 
what evil tendency did he not possess if 'tills Mongol 
monster massacred millions of men, and stands to-day 
the greatest slayer or wholesale murderer of human 
history. 

A man of elemental fury, violent and savage beyond 
the sweep of twentieth-century i magi nut ion. lie let 
slip swell dogs of war as never before or since have 
barked to battle. His thought by day and dream by 
night was personal power. Re massed his mounted 
headmen, and with terrible impetuosity mid irresistible 
charge destroyed any tribes or peoples who dared 
resist him. 

His bloody career did not end until he had ruth¬ 
lessly slain as many people as now live in all New 
England. New York and Pennsylvania. Of human 
blond he shed twenty-three million gallons—enough, it' 
pupnped into the mains and pij»es of New Orleans, to 
supply that city for twenty-four liours: if poured into 
the channel of Niagara it would require fi It ecu seconds, 
as a crimson cataract, to pass the Falls. He let enough 
human gore to Hoat the largest modern battleship. 
And wliilc lie did not spill sufficient blood to paint 
the planet red, he approached that feat more nearly 
than any other one of the sons of men. 

Genghis Khan was a masterful man whose sagacity 
concentrated into a supreme selfishness. Nothing 
found in the course of his progress was too sacred 
fur vigorous and even violent demolition. In com¬ 
parison with Genghis Klum the faithless, bloody 
Napoleon was a saint 

But Genghis was more than a human revolver, he 
was an epoch! To got the date of Genghis Klum, 
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set back the time-lock to I lift As you swing tile 
globe around to reach his plat e, catch a glimpse of 
hapless Henry of Anjou in England engaged in Iris 
fitful tight with Lhe Church, in which the leading 
popular incidents are the murder of Archbishop 
Thomas ik Heckct and the scourging ot the King by 
the Canterbury monks. Over on the mainland is the 
keen Kaiser, Frederick l led beard, also occupied fighting 
the Popes authority. Across the Baltic the Norsemen 
are reluctantly settling down to their new* faith, changing 
the hammer of Thor lor the cross of Christ, mid 
drinking Wassail to the I#ord. The great military 
orders are busy offering baptism or death in Prussia. 
A new city has just arisen at Moscow, destined to 
supersede the old Russian capital off Kidl, hut, unlike 
the hitter. Christian from the start, with nil ibe 
gorgeous!less of Byzantine worship. 

In northern latitudes. Moscow is the hist outpost 
of mlytiling tliat could 1>c called civilisation. But a 
southerly sweep down the Volga past the t aspiiui Scji 
encounters another great empire, founded »»ii the debris 
of ruined Slates which had occupied the valleys ol 
the Euphrates and Tigris. Tbb fertile soil, once 
tilled by Assyrians and Babylonians with their docu¬ 
ments of brick, overrun hy the wondering Medea, 
griu'ed by Persian art. leavened with Greek versa¬ 
tility. held down by Parthian cavalry, rejuvenated 
by a Persian renaissance, is now in the power 
of the Muslims. At Baghdad the Caliphs hold their 
court, made famous once by Aaron the Just, im- 
umrtalisvd in "The Arabian Nights. 1.1 ere Omar 
Khayyam is writing his wonderful poems with their 
gloomy views of life, only brightened by the influence 
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of wine nnd women. One of his stanzas is uncon¬ 
sciously prophetic of Genghis Klein : 

“Alt, Ijove, could you and I with Kate conspire 
To grasp fbii sorry scktmc of tilings entire. 

Would we not dnitLer il to hit*, imd then 
Uuimuld it to Hi* haul* desirt f " 

To the north-east lies a great empire of the 
Khorussians with such mighty cities as Bokhara and 
Samiueand. This, too, is ruled by Muslims, one king 
bearing the picturesque name of Aladdin, though 
this has been softened and GnlHciscd from his religious 
title of Allah-ed-din Muhammed, The “ Faithful 
Servant of God** has extended his power from the 
borders of Syria to the Indus, and from the Persian 
Gulf northwards to the .luxuries, flowing into the 
Am! Sea. 

Further to the east is Hindostnn. where also the 
Muslims are rooting themselves under Mahmud of 
Ghazni, Here the beliefs of the people are being 
moulded anew* by the teachings of lUmuunmd. bringing 
from the Cliristians of Cochin a doctrine of faith 
destined to raise the religion of the natives and teach 
them not to fear their gods, but to love and heartily 
obey. Up the Himalayan slopes in the mysterious 
mountain land of Tibet, the Buddhist monks are 
taking over the externals of worship from the Christian 
Church of Saint Thomas, which has outposts all 
through mid-Asia. And within the Flowery Land 
of the Central Kingdom of China the Taoists are 
manufacturing pills tor immortality. 

In the great sweep of Asia lie tween China, India, 
Persia and Russia, of civilisation there is little. Here 
rove hordes of hardy horsemen, culled indifferently 
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Tatars or Mongols, Of these “ Tahtars tile Chinese 
stand in fear. 1 

Fortunately for the Mongols the devitalising com¬ 
forts met in Catluty—its China wits tailed after the 
Khitai — were not Lnuisjxjrted out into tlie wilds. There 
the herds of horses constitute all wealth; food, fuel, 
clothes, end homes all come from the animals, 'Hie 
milk of the mares is fermented into kumiss, die staple 
beverage; the dung of the herds provides warmth ; 
the hides and hair are turned into leather and felt 
for clothes and tents. 

just a thousand years earlier the rich Roman 
Empire attracted the hunger and greed of the tempestu¬ 
ous Teutons, wju> rushed at the Roman walls and tried 
to hurst into the fertile fields behind ; so the u'ild, 
warlike Tatars are always ready to follow any great 
leader and precipitate themselves with terrific fury on 
tlie nearest prey. 

The Christian Patriarch of Babylon, in his uneasy 
seat at Baghdad, had not ijeen forgetful of these 
wanderers, frequent embassies had gone forth from 
Persia into the Mongol wilds. One visited the Ligurs. 
and reduced their uncoutJr Language to writing. The 
Keraits had been won to the Gospel, and their pictur¬ 
esque prince was of sufficient force lor his fame to 

* r-enlnl A#i* was tlie home of two jprfat ailii.l raws, the Turf™ and the 
Mnojf.ilj.. cousini, ib<> Kirais, iijr[n anil Hungarian*, had uiiffrat^J 

to hlurope already, wliete tln'j ttill r*iu.ii:i it* undiKrjimtl morsel*- 'Hu 
TiirLu were jjreasiiig WCotwanl lijf a morr Miillhtirly fu4le, Hm Motipil' had 
not yet rucui tu ^reqt riidmnjee, tiinu^h the Uiioew had M|tf'rwwi'd the 
raiiL,T. *>fi» | mrt.tr’ill Jir tribe, m liich Ihej called fu l> ar Talilaf. l"h>‘ 1 hilieae 
IMlii* firr lii« \tuis t ,,|ji it Ml'IIjS-Kb. "Tlrtir" became the jjnientl linme 
far all Urn truiuiulie tSlu, unibnriiiii mi tlie we iumd tlie Ihuw, rnrh-»> 
rifltifn and .Stui mob, and mi Uio ether the Tmijfttm) KLitant, Nu-t'hifHi, 
from u liutu the Mmciiia arc dMnulol. 
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filter into Europe, where he gave rise to the myth of 
l’resler John. All the savage Talar tribes lmd a vague 
I>vlief in one god, but many worshipped with idols 
made, like much else, of fetted hair. 

.Such is the scene of our story. Now for the 
i/rrtrnnfh fHT.ttttur, The metropolis of Mongolia was 
Karakoram, about ’ijO miles south of the modem 
Irkutsk. Here dwell the real I'res ter John, known 
locally as Vang Khan, ruling over the Black Tatars, 
Kura KhituL These included « clan of some forty 
thousand families, iide.s1.ing the district hot ween the 
Amur and the Great Wall of China, governed by a 
chief called Yczotikai Bdiadr, ** The Ninth Hero. 

The ancestry of Ye/.onkui is vague, hut there arc 
two notable touches of genius in Ihe pedigree prepared 
by their royal College of Heralds for Ills descend ants ; 
apparently in Asia long ago, just as in London to-day, a 
genealogy can (jc faked for any one with sufficient dollars. 
According lo these lieorge Washingtons, a certain 
1 Sudan tar, eight generations back, was the offspring of 
a widow 1 miiivsistcd hy any male, And the poets, who 
are always licensed U> draw' on their imagination, 
make the ultimate father of the tribe a great blue wolf; 
this beats It omul us and lie tuns fairly out of court. 

11 is not necessary to swear an affidavit that these 
stories arc believed before the render may proceed! 
farther. But he is entitled and requested to accept 
the statement that in IIfit! Yezonkai became the happy 
father of baby Tcmujiii. 1 lie was born on the shore 

% TtfUiljtu* vr Uii* Km|grrnr C-ifughis Khun, \mA Ibttr i>r [injmrtJiu'P : 
Yiiplilp utm rnnSi’ hi il ph? (rt liGW? ^JII linkII mrajrrcl 1i*lf Eompfl), 

iJii* (whuw mhi Kaynk bMUtift ihirtJ c&tptrttr) p ml 

Tull* IaiII hmV lhr«s Mini lu lip rwkiniwJ wilb* Mntigu ikv Imirtli eiriiJGfor^ 
K till [at Urn lifth pinjh'rnr,. wllu LttuHimi Ltml llao Jni«rr h> !iL* CllHr]nni P ami 
llnlokn Siu- flifri|Mror nf Higbilud.. TliO fi^u GCQ|iCfiir* mtiwS Juriuj; ihv 
tLirlMiitlf ii'nttiiy, 
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t ,f the river Amur* immediately utter n Woody hattle, 
»«d with clotted blood in his hand, the son of a 
stolen woman. 

(L is customary in out-of-the-way parts for fairies 
to come to it birth-festival, and the nearest that could 
be done here was to produce an astrologer, who called 
himself Son of Heaven, and won the heart of the Imppy 
sire by predicting that the new arrival should become 
a great warrior and have a wonderful career, This was 
a safe sort of promise, lor the most sanguine would 
not prophesy beauty for a Tatar, and academic distinc¬ 
tions were not valued in those part s ; besides, some 
twenty years might reasonably elapse, before any ful¬ 
filment could lie demanded, and in it score of years 
there was ample time to hedge, or to escape, As a 
matter of fact, the magician-priest soon died, and his 
son was appointed to train the hub and did it on the 
most approved lines of physical exercise and athlet ics. 
Marvellous talcs are related of his boyhood days. The 
future Genghis Khan by nine years ot age was a 
duri ng : dashing youngster, who could ride a rapid horse 
without using the reins and shoot arrows before, 
behind, to the right, and to the lefL. He also had 
visions. Tcniujin dreamed one night that his arms 
grew out to a prodigious length, mid that he took a 
sword In each of them, and stretched them out to 
see liow far they would reach, pointing one Eastward, 
the other Westward. In the morning he related tins 
dream to his ambitious mother. She interpreted it 
to him that he was to become a great conqueror, whose 
exploits history would record. 

So precocious was he, that It (lie age oi thirteen the 
future “ King of Kings took a wile, and in two years 
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accumulated a pair of children* Heavier respu jih iI)i 1 Iti&s 
were soon thrust upon him. His father quam'ller! with 
neighbouring tribes behind the Great nlK and was 
captured, lie escaped, but soon died. He died of 
poison, and a civil war followed. Confronted hy a 
condition rather than a theory, the likely lad of 
fourteen proved himself a wise general, defeated the 
rebels and was aeelaimed supreme chief. On the 
strength oi this promotion, bloody Teinujin invested 
in a second wife. While lie was absent asserting his 
authority, the beautiful bride was carried oil’ to Kara¬ 
koram and handed over to Wang Khan. The young 
chief, Temujin, returning from his furious foray, sent 
for his new wife, who was promptly expressed to him. 
(Jn the way she gave birth to a wee laddie, and, as 
cradles were scarce, they made a mass of dough and 
embedded the little morsel, so that Ire should be saved 
from the jolts of the journey in the cart. The chief 
welcomed the youngster in the pie. jind decided that, 
being thus early invested with the dough, he must l>e 
well bred. 

It was perhaps on this occasion that the poet 
laureate produced the following effusion, of which a 
distorted version is current in Western lands: 

Sing a stmg of sixpence^ 

A pocket full uf ryv, 

A fait little TuifilT \kyy 
Muds up siito 4i pie, 

Wlu-ij tJu. 1 pit; ytm opened. 

Tin; boy Jugmi to *ing; 

Wnx not that a funny di»)i 
To bring to Temujin t 

Hut though lie illustrated Jus manly prowess, bloody 
Temujin s youth proved still a difficulty, and he at hist 
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handed over the management of the tribe to his unde 
mid Ids mother, starting olf himself with an escort of 
sis thousand warriors and desperadoes for the court 
of his stiKcmin. With him the bonds of friendship were 
tightened by adding to his wives a daughter of Wang 
Khan, to the great annoyance of another chief who 
wanted her. The disappointed suitor hatched a con¬ 
spiracy to get rid of the upstart and of the ungrateful 
king. In the true Oriental ikskioii, of which we get 
a glimpse in Abraham's proceedings, the plotters slew 
a horse, an ox and n dog. and imprecated on themselves 
a death of like fashion, should they be untrue to their 
engagements. 

At first tlie scheme succeed cd, the capital was 
token, and the king put to flight. Hut the genius 
of tiie bloody chief Temujin cast a spell over his 
followers, and little by little the cunning conspirators 
were overcome in battle and outmanoeuvred in counsel. 

When the hul had reached the age of twenty-two, 
danger seemed over. To celebrate the peace, a pair 
of marriages was arranged : a boy of the chief wedded 
a daughter of the king, and a girl of the chief wedded a 
son of the king. The hoy and the girl could not lie 
more than nine years old, while the daughter and the 
son were older than their father-in-law. 

It would appear also that the rules of the Church 
were neglected on this occasion. Wife number tliree 
ticcame sister-in-law to her stepson and her step¬ 
daughter; the young hero Ijecame brother-in-law to 
his son-in-law and his daughter-in-law, his daughter 
and his son ; and various other interesting consequences 
follow which ciiu be worked out at leisure by the 
inquiring mind. 
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Family jars are notorious, and it was after these 
complicated matrimonial alliances and a gift of jars 
of mare's milk that the two fathers I ell out, Wang 
Khan decided to crush the rising chief, hut his plans 
were betrayed. Temujin fiercely fought two great 
battles, smote down all his enemies and made himself 
undisputed ruler in the North-East, Term!jin marked 
the victory by mounting the skull of Wang Khan in 
silver and using it as a drinking-cup. 

At Karakoram bloody Temujin now proceeded to 
organise his government and his army. Such discipline 
as he introduced was new to the Tatars, with compan ies, 
regiments arid brigades, all subjected to regular drill, 
which gave the legions terrible efficiency; military forts 
and mails were constructed by forced labour; army 
supplies were stored up. It was decreed that the people 
should talwur one day a week on public works such as 
roads, fortifications, canals, etc. Then came codes of 
law, division into provinces, establishment of a postal 
service and the machinery of civil government. And 
when nil llie new constitution had been outlined, a 
great Constitutional Convention was summoned to 
ratify and to elect the first king. No American ring 
could better hocus-pocus the people into thinking that 
lliey were free to elect, and that no machine would 
dictate to them. 

Gl course, there was only one nomination, and by 
acclamation bloody Temujin was installed. Out 
stepped a hoary old priest, el aiming to he inspired, 
and declared that he was commissioned liy Allah to 
predict that the new ruler should quickly conquer the 
world and found an everlasting Empire. In token of 
this he haded Temujin by Liie Chinese title of Cheng 
stiih. Perfect Warrior, while all tiie princes come and 
paid homage. It is Mongol title from now on was 
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Cicngitiii i Mighty! Khan. signifying King of Kings. 
This “ great merger of interests " occurred about 120it. 
s* tew years before the English harems made John sign 
the Charter. The hero was now in the prime of life, 
some forty-four years old. At the height of his wisdom 
he issued tm edict commanding all to believe in one 
.supreme Cod. 

As Genghis entered on active life at the age of 
thirteen, his school days had been short; and it will not 
be surprising under the circumstances that spelling 
was not a strong jxmiil with him. So if any reference 
is found to Genghis, GengK, Zengis or Jingling Khan, 
it will be understood that the same gentleman is 
intended. After all did not Shakespeare pas* under 
various aliases, to .say nothing of epithets such as the 
Hard of A v on and I )i vine William. 

Speaking of spelling: the Uigur Tatars had been 
converted to Christianity ami had their own version of 
the MiMc, Such civilisation in the way cl letters as 
Genghis ever ucrpiimi. (imie lo him from them. 

In the midst of the lake of blood he was fust 
forming. Genghis Khan Imd time for else. The *• King 
of Kings.' ft genin', in both war and religion, established 
a custom later adopted by the Mormons, that of 
marrying for Lhc dead, or even marrying tlie dead. 
Two ikmilies having no living oilspring hut desiring 
to lie made legally one, could do so by marrying the 
dead son of one family to the dead daughter of the 
other; Genghis Khan, who claimed to exercise authority 
in both worlds, declared the wedding ceremony 
solemnised by the parents binding in the Lands of 
the Spirits! 

First; bloody GeughU investigated Cathay, ami this 
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proved, as ever, an inviting prey to human vulture. He 
overcame all difficulties, parsed the Great Wall, ami 
overran China. But even Napoleon at Moscow found 
it easier to defeat armies and capture cities than to hold 
the people permanently in subjection, or even to .secure 
an honourable peace. If the European Towers learned 
this early in the century at Peking, Genghis Khan had 
some experience at the same place. 

Three great hordes swept in over the Tatar half of 
China, crushing all resistance, nor did Genghis himself 
stop till he had crossed Shantung past. Wei-hat-wei, and 
halted where in after-days the German archangel should 
withdraw Ids mailed fist from the beehive of Kino-chao. 
Twice was this operation repeated, .and on the second 
occasion the few cities which held out tit first were 
captured. But gory Genghis had no thought of 
establishing him,self within the Great Wail, nor even of 
placing a vassal king to pay him tribute. Instead of a 
yearly dish of goiden eggs, lie preferred one gorging 
meal on roast goose, mid so ravaged without discrimina¬ 
tion, Then he withdrew to Lis own elevated plains 
away in the heart of the continent, with ;i pair of 
Chinese princesses and a few hundred girls for himself, 
besides abundant plunder for i is army. 

b lowing bock, obedient to the call '* Westward 
ho 1" he dealt with some mutinous tribes near the 
headwaters of the Yenisei, and looked .around for 
additional adventures. In those days there was no 
Captain Mahan to point out the advantage of sea 
power, but the rulers of Siberia have often felt in¬ 
stinctively the need of an outlet to the south a ml its 
wanner climes. Now, after many revolutions* the chief 
potentate in these parts was Sultan Aladdin, [ Ic had 
quarrelled with the Muslim Pope. Xasir the Caliph of 
Baghdad, and set up an opposition candidate. The 
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Caliphs were Iwth spiritual and temporal dignitaries, 
like the famous Prince* Bishop immortalised in the 
'■ IftgoJdsby Legends"; arid cursing having failed, they 
tried ordinary negotiations. These were contemp¬ 
tuously rejected, and then the Caliph sent an invitation 
to Genghis Khan to come and deliver him. 

Nothing could have suited better than u request to 
rush a State which reached right down to the warm 
shores of the Persian Gulf. A pretext was not hard 
to hud i the families of some Mongol merchants, who 
were murdered across the border, were pleasantly 
surprised to find how earnestly their grievance was 
taken up. 

An embassy was dispatched to seek redress, but 
Sultan Aladdin in an unlucky hour had read about 
Du vid and I latum the son of Nalsitsh without drawing 
the correct moral He clipped the head otF the chief 
ambassador and the beards off the rest, and sent them 
buck in this undignified plight. Did not the Human 
envoys at Tarentutu declare that, the tilth cast on their 
robes should be washed out in the best of Greek blood ? 
So, too, did Genghis arise in wrath with his Tatar 
chivalry. 

“An tliirir coarsen charged the wind 
An*! I hi: white ux-lnil* st mimed lierhind, 

They looked ag if the vteefh they rwh: 

Were wiiigwl, tmiL every chief n gt*]."’ 

Vughi, who rode in a pic, was put at the head of 
seven hundred thousand men, and sent to punish the 
Sultan. The first great city he met was Bokhara, a 
famous Muhammadan centre, where students docked 
from all mid-Asia, It was girt around with a strong 
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wall, mid even the suburbs were defended by an outer 
rsmpsrtf the whole ten miles across* It took the 
Mongols nine months to force the outer defaces; and 
as no relief from without could rescue the doomed city, 
the garrison lost heart, and most stole away, receiving 
the natural result, of cowardice by being cut to pieces 
in the open, 'live citizens were ready to surrender* but 
found a harsh conqueror, First by torture they were 
compelled to bring forth all their treasure, then they 
were driven out and the city homed. 

GenghLs Khan was a dazzling, dashing, fearless 
leader, and merciless in the treatment uf enemies. 

On one occasion lie captured a horde of toes and 
disposed of them by placing huge cauldrons over tires, 
boiling the water and throwing in the chiefs of the 
vanquished army. As Nero fiddled while Rome burned, 
xu. while the victims scalded to death, the mighty 
masterful Mongol looked on, superior of the Roman 
in this that he made no glee, and Yughi, who rude in a 
pie, was a chip off the old block. 

So the onward march experienced no dull uniformity, 
except in the tint form success. 

A stubborn resistance was met at. Kojend on the 
Sur, which empties into the Aral Sea. King Timur 
had tom up the roads and wreek.nl the bridges, after 
filling the town with eatables. I )n the river lie had a 
fleet of flat-bottomed boats aimed with the best 
urtiliery. The general detached to assail Uie city 
repaired roads and bridges, and then brought stones 
and timbers twelve miles to dam the river and hinder 
naval operations. Timor sent fireboals down and 
burned the dam, and with his garrison embarked on 
a new flotilla protected with clay against a counter¬ 
attack by fire. Despite a check in some shallows, tie 
escaped with his family; but the wretched town 
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suffered the li^to) horror*. The temper of the savage 
victor miiy lie pictured by Kenuum: 

“lie sits iii siivng(.[ to brand 

l’pun iliu cimiiii'' iiijjlit of blood. 

With that keen second scent nf dentil 
By which E Eto vulture snuHs liiv food 
In lho still wut mi and living breath." 

While such were the successes of the army detached 
under sun Ynghi. who rode in a pie. Genghis him self 
marched on Samarcand and the Sultan, In tlie 
“Arabian Nights'' the famous Aladdin was compam- 
tively helpless and worthless, apart from the Jiims of the 
King and of the Lamp. His Tiauicsake the Sultan was 
no more eminent by himself, and though ibis city was a 
gem of the realm, he was content to send an army of a 
hundred thousand to defend it, hut did not go forth to 
head liis troops and in person op [lose his assailant. 
Genghis found that the town was Sebastopolistd— 
defended, by extemporised earthworks ; but dissensions 
within the ciLv led to the citizens surrendering, whereon 
he massacred ail the garrison except a few who cut 
their way ouL with the governor. 

At one of these sieges the people pleaded for a 
raising of tlie blockade, and Genghis Khan's general, 
wiLh grim humour, promised to do so if they would 
send him ten thousand swallows nml a thousand cuts. 
They were not well versed in the story of Samson mid 
his foxes, and sent out the creatures required. To their 
tails hunches of blazing tow were attached, and soon 
the town was in flames. 

There is nut much variety in the other sieges. Ihdkh, 
Mcrv, Nishapur all fell to the Tatar lot; the new 
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Sultan .(abduddiu retreated, and great battles were 
fought at Ghazni and on the Indus, 

When the Sultan .saw that he was losing this hitter 
fight, he mounted a fresh horse, leaped twenty feet oft' 
mi embankment into the river, and -swam to the other 
hank, to the admiration of Genghis Khan. Realising, 
however, that however magnificent it was not war,'" 
he sent his best horseman in pursuit But the mad 
riders galloping through the night failed to capture 
the fugitive. Exhausted by the heat of the plains, 
he gave all the North-West of India to he looted by 
the Mongols, and returned to GlmznL This had been 
the capital of a great Turkish kingdom for many 
centuries, so Genghis was residuary legatee of many 
moruirchs, He may have passed through the famous 
gates to which the legend attached that, when they 
were removed, the power of the State would collapse. 
Hut, unlike Lord Ellen bo rough, he destroyed the 
state first, and left the gates done. While resting, 
he heard that Herat, which had quickly surrendered, 
had now revolted. Me senL an amiy, which Ijesieged 
it half a year; then was inaugurated a w r eek of horror, 
when 1,600,000 people were massacred within its wails, 

A detached army was climbing the Caucasus, striking 
terror into the heart of Europe, “ Who are these 
new enemies ¥ " “ Tatars," was the reply. And when 

Eunojie heard of their deviltry, they declared that they 
were well named “ Tartars." from Tartarus, the undent 
hell. And this jesting perversion has set the fashion 
for our spelling of their name. 

It were wearisome to recount more horrors; an 
estimate of eighteen and a half millions of people has 
been made, put to death by tins human centipede 
in his carnival of carnage. The crimson lake of 
Gengliis Khali was nearly full of human blood 1 
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The days drew near tint Genghis, too, must die. 
Like Herod of old, fat: decided that there ought to 
he mourning at Ids death, if not for it. And so, as 
the procession moved to his ancestral home, every one 
met was killed. The time and manner of his death 
are unknown, but Lhe tomb has lately been discovered. 
An oblong court encloses two circular felt tents, still 
guarded by Ills descendants. Here they kept three 
festivals yearly, the greatest being on the twenty- 
Brst day of the third lunar month. Then ft man id 
a family which once insulted Genghis was buried up 
to l lie arm-pits for three days, and left without food 
Or drink. 

His power did not die with him. The sons agreed 
to act hi concert, and North l Luna soon fell into their 
power. Thus the Mongols ruled from the Pacific to 
the Danube. And if their power in China has since 
shrunk, the family of Genghis still retains the peculiar 
privilege of riding into the Chinese Imperial palace and 
claiming a princess us wife. 

The red refgn of Genghis was destructive. He was 
a cold, ambitious, venomous, human monster. But 
two great resulLs followed : the trails planting the civili¬ 
sation of China to the barbarians of Europe, and the 
spread of Christianity from Baghdad over all the 
Mongol dominions It was during the thirteenth cen* 
tury that, through the Mongols. Europe learned the 
use of the mariner’s compass, of gunpowder, of paper 
money, of playing cards, of block printing, ail of them 
of ancient use in China. And, on the other hand, the 
“ Patriarch of Babylon." head of the Christians of Saint 
Thomas, sent forth his missionaries throughout the new 
Empire, and planted churches everywhere. At one 
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time it seemed ns if the Golden Horde, and other 
divisions of the Tatars, would join with 1 amis of France 
mid Edward of England in crushing I shim. Hut then 
anise another rstager, Timur, who repeated the awful 
tale of devastation. And when the storm died, it was 
Islam that remained, and Christianity had been up¬ 
rooted. And for Asiatic civilisation in general— 

“ tVhurt; tint; Tatar hoof hath trod* 

The vonlure (Ik* the bloody sod,” 
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THE DESERT 0001* 

In our journey irum the sen to the mountains of Tibet 
we have followed various loops or inverted Itows of tin: 
Great Wall, Looking ;il the map, out- is struck by the 
resemblance ol die Line of the Well to three stupendous 
festoons. First in file Nunnkiins, second in the Lorw, 
and now in the Dtwt. This interesting portion ul the 
Great Wall reaches from Xinghiu via Ta l*a Ying to 
blunge how. It. is a curious instance of the strong 
local feeling here that the people do nut speak of the 
Ten-Lhottsand-li Wall, but tail it only die Eight- 
1 uind reddi Wall, 

\\ Idle tnuleiiig along on a level road, following die 
mined Ummdnry Line, a sturdy blacksmith tell in with 
os. We lost no time in plying him with questions, 
•’Chin/’ said he, “did not tiidsh the Great Wall ; the 
reason was that lie lust Ills whip, his magic whip ; 
the great misfortune fell in this wise : the Emperor 
treated the common people with great cruelty, This 
worked upon the mind of a charming young daughter 
of a master workman. Chin took a fancy to the beauti¬ 
ful girl, and wanted to marry her, to which she objected, 
because she sympathised with tin: poor overburdened 
workmen on the Wall ; she avoided matrimony by 
committing suicide. On arrival hi the lower regions, 
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the Dragon King inquired Iiow the Great Wall was 
getting on. when she up and told hint how the mighty 
monarch with his wonderful whip was erecting the 
masonry. Nor did she stop with furnishing llie news, 
hut fell upon her knees and begged the Lord o 
Perdition to pity her people, and to send up some 
spirit who should prevent further cruelty. The Dragon 
King ordered his own wile, a crafty and charming 
woman, to make her way to the earth, win the 
Emperor’s affections, and marry him. She was to wait 
iin auspicious moment, and then make off with the 
wonderful whip. The female devil played her part 
welt, stoic the whip, and that is the reason Chin never 
finished the Walk* The honest smith ceased his tale. 

Em coming from Ninghiafu to Ta Pa Ying. I lie road 
is level and good enough for a liicycle. A wire 
which parallels the Wnli speaks of the present. :ls the 
masonry of the past. The modem will quickly' pro¬ 
nounce which of the two may i>cst be relied on to 
protect the Empire. The wire was being used, not 
only for messages but also for birds. Never have we 
seen so many birds in a straight line. The feathered 
folk rested on the wire for several li so closely together 
tliat the metal took a deep sag. 

As numerous as the birds above were the frogs 
below. Millions of frogs — the number is purely an 
estimate, but there were it sufficient number of them to 
cover the face of tlie hind. They were of one siite, 
as if hatched out on a lucky day by some mammoth 
frog incubator. We do not say that the hatching 
was by artificial means, and conducted by the great 
frog medicine concern that ■ hits made Liangchow 
famous. The mystery remains unexplained, hut my 
friend John Gwudcy, Esquire, who curiously enough 
popped up away out here in Lhe desert, just when he 
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WJW wanted. repeats an ancient legend winch declares 
that t hin laid a Huge Frog, obtained when he visited 
America. It was it rain-making frog. Evidently the 
forerunner of the Yankee rain-making machinery. 
The Kangaroo-rat wliicJi grew long hindlegs, so it 
<?oulrJ jump the Wall, Is called by the natives « The Son 
oi a Jump." We wonder what the frog is called, 
(iwutley goes on to say that all the people hereabouts 
believt.- the Moon Story about Chin the First. Chin was 
sleeping on u costly rug, J l was when the darkness of 
the night was densest Lhat he I tad a soul-stirring dream. 
His soul made a journey to the Moon while his body 
remained on the Earth. \\ hile on that lunar urh the 
bodyless Chin looked about him and then down on the 
thr-oif planet where he had left his body. From that 
distance his kingdom was as small as a dot. Then and 
1 here it was that Chin took on the idea of huilding tile 
Great U .-ill, and in the midst of the moons! line he dew 
citlud to construct a Boundary Line round his kingdom, 
Lhnt it might EjecGme as one family, The soul of Chin 
travelled from the .Moon to the Earth, took on again its 
body, drafted men, put them to work, and intended to 
construct the Big Barrier so as to enclose an area vastly 
larger than the kingdom, that it might be encouraged to 
grow. 

The Moon Legend suggests the reason why Chin 
built the wall, There arc other reasons. The Great 
\Yall is Lite southern boundary of the Gobi Desert— 
the soul-appalling Desert. We asked the question, 

** " ky is the Gobi desert 1" The answer more pro- 
pt rly belongs to the geologist than to the geographer. 
And yet, us we look at the sands of Mongolia the 
problem of aridity presents itself, ami we wonder If 
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Uiey were deposited by the wind action or precipitated 
by water. The evaporation here is very much in ex¬ 
cess of the precipitation, so that the limit of the desert 
has been much extended during this present geological 
age, Lr. the post-gin dal period. In historic Limes lakes 
have become in Central Asia terrible deserts. 

Desiccation continues. The most depressed sheet of' 
water in the world is the Dead Sea. BuL here is lofty 
Dead Laud. This region is in process of being dried. 
When a shovel goes down below the yellow, level, moist- 
less surface, it is soon wet. There is a wet desert under 
the dry desert- .Shave oil’ the top of the plateau and 
yon will have a lofty plain containing a damp desert. 
But it is not our purpose to discuss scientifically the 
origin ami development of the Gobi. We should like 
to write the biography of a grain of sand, and tell how 
a bit of rock requires a journey of thirty-five hundred 
miles in order lo lie rounded into a grain of sand. 
We should like to speak of the hardness of sand, and 
its ability Lo liberate oxygen and make sparks; of its 
weight : that gold-bearing sand is the heaviest, and gold 
is the only precious metal found in sand. Silver and 
copper are never found in sand : hence the undents at 
Sardis had the River of the Golden Sand. There are as 
many different colours of sand as of rice. White sand, 

I ke that covering the graves of the Friendly Islanders 
under the Southern Cross; Black Sand. inLo which 
metal is cast: Yellow Sand and Red Sand, and the 
SJiud iu human character. It would be interesting to 
spunk about the uses of sand : to measure time : to 
make glass and sandpaper; to furnish resistance either 
to a locomotive or a cauuun tail!; to mix in mortar or 
in sugar, 

A canary requires on ounce of sand per month in 
order to sing sweetly, Sand produces the leathered 
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songster’s ability to issue liquid notes on the desert 
air. Tlie desert also seems to make men mad. Why 
is it tluifc people go proxy on tlie great waste places 
of the earth * Many desert dwellers descend into 
madness and become violent; solitude is more than 
many can etui ure. Here is the reason for people in 
civilisation huddling together in tenement houses, flats 
and fashionable mansions being unable to control their 
mental movements. While it is true that on the vast 
sand-plain there are no sky-se ropers, no trams or other 
earth-scrapers, no scramble to reach the top ami annex 
it. and one is in a free land, which nobody owns mid 
nobody wants to, and there is no sign “ Keep oil the 
sand,” the very freedom endangers the sanity of the 
mind. If the Gobi is bad enough to give a camel 
two humps, it is not surprising that the desert is 
considered the birthplace of demons. Witness :i bit 
of Gibbon:— 

A bibulous origin was assigned, worthy of their form 
and manners, that the Witches of Seythiu, win*, for their 
foul and deadly practices, had been driven from society, 
had copulated in the Desert with the Infernal Spirit, 
and that the linns were the offspring of this execrable 
conjunction. The tale, so full of horror mid absurdity, 
was greedily embraced by tlie credulous haired ol the 
Goths. 

Chin had an astute mind, and may it riot be that 
tlie Great Wall wits constructed for the purpose of pre¬ 
venting the devils of the desert entering the Central 
Kingdom ? The English traveller Atkinson called 
these steppes “ lhe cradle of invasion. The longer 
we follow this Great Harrier the more are we led to 
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believe that it was intended to be a Materialised Dragon 
stretched along the entire northern boundary of the 
Empire to prided it from demons and ttariltacd Kuinin 
beings, This stupendous structure may be considered 
the incarnation of the supreme religious idea controlling 
the motives of Chin. 

At Tk Ph Vi ng is the first wet engineering feat, 
conspicuous and important on the line of the Long 
Wall. During the day and a half of our investigations 
we copied a large house-tablet telling of the repairing 
of the canids, locks and bridges of the system. We 
recollect that the engineering feats of the sons of Chin, 
omitting roads and bridges, are classified under three 
heads, and the most conspicuous representatives of 
these three heads are the Great Wall, the *• River of 
Flood Gates " (the Grand Canal) and the Irrigating 
Plant. The Yankee Department of Commerce and 
Labour, :t prompt and useful bureau, issued recently 
a pamphlet from " The Summitry of Commerce and 
Finance for January 1905," under the title of '* The 
Great Canals of the World," VW sent for a copy of 
this pamphlet, expecting to find considerable reference 
to the Grand Canal of Chinn. Imagine our surprise 
to find the world’s greatest canal not even mentioned, 
except hr idly at the tail-end. 

“ The Great Canals of the World ” mentions such 
pigmy affairs as line Suck, the Kaiser Wilhelm, and 
some t an fid inn Cut (reeks, and a few Yankee Ditches 
like the Erie Canal, Shade of George Washington ! 
— the Great Canals of the World ! 

Look at the Grand Canal of the Chinese, built by 
the Tartars and constructed on the ftro fundamental 
principles of political economy—the easy production 
of wealth and its easy distribution. Here we find 
both ends attained by the same construction. Even 
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npurt from the transportation. the Chinese have Iweri 
remarkably clever in appreciating the importance of irri¬ 
gation, In the third century n.e. the Plain of Sbengtu, 
once a mere stretch of boulders, was changed over 
nearly Ji.UUD square miles into splendid agricultural 
laud, now producing live crops a year, Here at Ta 
Pa Ying, next to the Shengtu Plain, is the best place 
for studying their irrigating system. 

Here follows a translation of an inscription on tlie 
large slab-monument at Tn Pa Ying, province of 
Kansu, dealing with irrigation near tlie Great Wall 
of China: 

I, the Emperor, since ascending tlie Imperial 
Throne, have spared no jMuns in seeking the welfare 
of my poor people, even putting on my clothes in 
the evening, and eating my food at nighL Because 
the source of food mid clothing is convenient water, 
in the fourth year of Yung ChGng, the sixth moon, 

I definitely commanded my Councillor, Along witli 
the statesman Slmn Chou-shu, holding office at 
Xinghia, to examine the territory of Han Touhu 
for the pur|jose of reopening tlie two irrigating 
schemes Hiti Nmig and Chang Yon, and to dig 
n new canal to enrich the two counties, that 
Doors and Months (families) may be induced to 
settle imd cultivate tlie land. 

This great work was completed in tlie eighth 
year of Yung Clu'-ug, in tlie fifth moon. We have 
received the holy favour in thus remembering 
the three irrigations of the Tn Ch'ing, Han and 
T‘ang dynasties, from which comes the food supply 
of N’inglimfu. The locks imd branches of these 
rivers have fallen into ruin, and if not repaired 
would ere long be past remedy. We take advan¬ 
tage of the statesman who has already constructed 
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canals at N'inghiu. He will naturally understand 
every detail A meeting of officials was called to 
investigate ami consult about tbe undertaking. 
With the Imperial sanction they made careful 
investigations, and it was seen that the work of 
repairing all three rivers at one time was too 
great to lie accomplished. 

They reported this to the Emperor and re* 
tjucsted that the t'amd of the T*aug In? ftrvl 
repaired. Having received the Imperial decree 
and in accordance with their own decision, they 
pit ►seen ted the work of opening the T*nng Can id, 
Tin- Canal divided from the river and entered the 
mouth of the stream Ixdow the One Hundred and 
Eighth Pagoda Monastery at t hing Tung Cilia, and 
from 'fa 1’a it if owed round Ninghia, past Pinglo, 
and entered the West River, in length 30M li. ]| 
touches the He Lull Mountains, ami impartially 
waters all the adjoining land 

By examining the Book of Records we find that 
the name of this irrigating river is Lai [“ Come 
During the Yuan Dynasty, Chung Tung'wen 
sought to carry out this labour-saving plan of 
irrigating rivers. The work of deepening the lied 
of LIic stream was completed, but the locks and 
their foundations were still made of timber. In 
tin- reign of I,un*> Ching of the Ming Dynasty 
the wood was replaced with stone. Due hundred 
and sixty years afterwards, alt bough there was a 
law that every year these works should be repaired, 
I lie overseeing official neglected his duty, and the 
locks and foundations fell into a ruined condition, 
while the 1 ml torn of the river filled with mud. 
The great statesman, having received the command 
of the Emperor, again repaired it. In the reign of 
S iing t heitg, ninth year and second moon, 20th 
sun, forty efficient mi fitary and civil officials, to¬ 
gether wall sill tin: officials of Xhighia, including the 
Too Lid, Prefect Magistrates, organised themselves 
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and divided the work between them. Starting 
from the mouth where the water entered the river, 
they siimittmieimdy began operations. 

The tablet goes on to relate that the breakwater 
erected where the irrigation river branched off from 
the Yellow River was repaired, and that an aqueduct 
tfi)0 it. long, to carry off the overt] uw, wax enlarged, 
and thus reduced the rapid current in the main stream. 
l_.rx.ks were repaired, stone walls reconstructed. The 
inscription continues: 

From (lie entrance of the water into the irriga¬ 
tion canal to the Main Lock, u distance of'.® li 
tlirce divisions and #0 it., ail stopped up with 
rock anil sand, was counted one contract. 

The names of the carious lermmi of the contracts 
are interesting: Muon Tooth i *ake, Gemmy Fountain 
Bridge, Great Ferry Month. Hiuinoiiius Eminent 
Tower. Three Canal Bend, Opening Light Bridge. 
.Vs the l>ody of the canal was narrow, and the lips 
much silled up, it was divided into three coutracts. 
There serins to have been a great deal id' difficulty 
with the Tail of the Canal, but this was remedied by 
the engineers. There were seventeen bridges in all, 
and at the new tail of the canid two new bridges were 
constructed for the passage of Lhe comers and goers. 
The places tending to silt up were examined, and 
twdve pieces of stone buried at the bottom caused 
the water lu flow more swiftly. 

On Uie l tth sun of the fourth moon the work 
of completing the channel was finished. All are 
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deeply touched its they look up at the ImmeiViiir- 
ably Loving Intentions of The Enipoor on helndf 
of his people, and at his using Ids utmost strength 
in carrying them out. There was not one who 
was not pleased with all the officials, targe and 
small, at NinghU. They fieat drums and danced 
without cud, Niughia contributed materials cost¬ 
ing 18,000 oz. of gold. From the opening of the 
work to the setting free of the water there were 
fifty-three days, mid the people did not feel the 
work heavy. After the great work was finished, 
the irrigation system presented a new aspect. 'I lie 
water Unwed smoothly, and the lands, whether 
high or low, all felt the benefit of abundant 
moisture. 

Ten ihi.nisuut rise up in their joy 

Amt iIji multitude sing songs! 

DaTK. —Ninth year of Yung Cheng. lieing the 
year 11 sin Hai, in the Fifth Moon on a 
Lucky Day, this stone was erected. 

On the walls were various sentences inscribed by 
travellers. As a sample there was this: 

41 The .tutu anil the moanft cluing# iuul Ap/irt, 

Mm an.- fmni fur a ft-w dots of lime. 

They meet with wealth and forgot justice, 
will their liihitv be? 

When their evil i- strung together to tile full, 

■lliey ’"rill transmigrate ruiil bccotfnc anaeji.” 

Another traveller, who may have had an experience 
with nil innkeeper, wrote : 

"The men on thin earth are Ha gotul.’' 

The Great Wall is in ruins, hut, large and conspicu¬ 
ous, even where Lbe decrepitude of old age appears, the 
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cireunivallation of CMttu excites admiration, Immedi¬ 
ately we passed beyond the influence of the irrigating 
system, the desert was entered. At Chunwd the (.rent 
Wall branches, one line crossing the Yellow Hirer and 
passing southward to Lam-how, while the other, along 
which our caravan proceeded, ran a westward course 
towards the ultimate gate of China, 

Hud we elected to follow the Rampart ns it wound 
oil towards the south. Lhe caravan must liave passed 
tile valley in which is nestled the small village of 
Tsdn-huang Climn, which name means ** King Chin’s 
Stream.” Named ill honour of the hirst Emperor, the 
locals say some of his descendants have for generations 
lived there — indeed, tiie natives iilaiiu that Chin's 
ancestors dwelt where they now live. This we cannot 
accept as more than legend. 

Aside from its association, at least by name, with 
the Grout Wall Rudder, the place is interesting because 
of the depth of the wells, which arc said to be over 
10(1 ft. deep. The water l» tickets are drawn up hy 
donkeys. From the name one could expect to find a 
stream near by, but at the present (here are no signs 
of iL 

Our caravan met many well-mounted but wild* 
looking men, and a sand-storm which overtook ns 
obliterated the track and we lost our way, These two 
incidents suggested that if the engineers who con¬ 
structed the Great Wall surmounted difficulties in the 
mountains and on the Loess Plateau, they also had 
need to exercise their engineering skill in this Land of 
Sand. Prul udily for the two purposes of protecting 
against drilling wind and foraging barbarians, the Great 
Burner was constructed. This Wall suggests flint the 
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jiopuJntioii til the world Jms not merely iurrea-scd. but 
Unit the centre of population 1ms shifted. During 
Chin's lifetime, north of the Wall were cities—important 
pentres of population. These lie Iwnenth the sands of 
Gobi—a much denser population inhabited the “ out¬ 
side " then than at present. 

Our canvsn now entered Iku! lands, dry stretches 
where hi the day the sun scorches with nn arid 
atmosphere, while alter a brief, ghostly twilight there 
gathers a darkness tliat tills the caverns of the sky. 
To do justice to the dreariness of the journey, i Slack 
Dogs diary may be drawn upon again: 

« From this, going up the sand-mountain truly was 
not easy. Going up just at the middle of the hill s 
waist, was a mat tent In front of the leuL was 
a large water-jar, one piece; in Uus was water. 
Passers-by when tired and thirsty might use it. I 
asked what place possessed the inan that put it there. 
It was answered that from below the sand hill ten li 
away, he comes here to carry out this meritorious deed. 
One said. * As he has no sou he does this to store up 
secret merit tlial he may ask lor a son. IhiL Lhe man. 
although Itis deed is perfectly right — his prayer is one¬ 
sided. What he does, though it is good, it does not 
come from orthodox doctrine.' " 

Poor Black Dog! Mow comforted he would lie to 
know that many Westerners, too, prefer orthodox 
doctrine to charitable deeds. 

It was his relaxation in this Forsaken road to jot 
down bis impressions. “ We went round a I ill I and 
then looked for some one, that we might strike an 
inquiry. Alas! there was not even half a man I" 
Was he thinking of the dwarfish Chinese vizier who 
was heard to reflect, as he stood he tore a mirror, that 
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a foot of face was worth seven feet of body ? At 
Ta CluJig he noted how—- 

We stayed the night in tlie Inn of Increasing Justice. 
The mine of flic controller was Chin, In the midst 
of the city was u Lama Temple, In the temple was 
the fiend corpse of « I sunn. On the outside was 
fashioned a mud village. The word was this: the lama, 
seeking to become a living genius, sat in the midst of 
the temple, where he hoped to change. Afterwards 
came here a great official named T*ien Kung. who 
entered the temple to worship. The lama paid him 
no attention, so the enraged official took his sword mid 
cut oil' the luma's head, which fell to the ground, Hut 
the priest picked up his head and put it on again. 
When T‘ien Kung again cut oil* his head, from the 
lama's neck came forth white breath which went up to 
heaven. Now the people dare not open the north gate 
lest the dead lama destroy the city with fire. 

These saffron-vested monks are <piite an ingredient 
in the population here. Some people think that the 
riiinese encourage Buddhism among the dwellers in 
this desert land; for if the people largely turn lamas, 
and remain bachelors, the j wpillation must lie kept 
down below danger-point. 

Despite flic optimist view’s of Black Dog, we pushed 
on past forsaken villages arid deserted towns, one of 
which testified in its name to the progressive decivilis*- 
tiun in these parts, the ** Dry Son of a Dyke,” It was 
a relief when we sighted the city of l.imigchow and 
entered its gateway. 

In a period of rest after this toilsome march came 
mi opportunity for clarifying ideas on the topic of the 
walls wc had passed. On the map the Wall looks 
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i nt!f:etI lilte three great festoons, but there :ire some odd 
tassels us well; about these vve made diligent inquiry. 
While our concern is chiefly with Lhe original Wall 
ol Chin, and with the final defences of the Mings, yet 
we gathered up many fragments of story sis to other 
^ alls, a trifle earlier or in between. From the official 
records we glean these translations: 

lhe beginnings of the Long Rampart were about 
the time of the Contending States 1 when the well- 
and-fields method of dividing land had lidien into 
disuse: and when chariots were abolished and cavalry 
substituted Ch'i Ming-wang constructed a defence 
in the form of a Long Rampart from north of the 
Tsi River (Kwoh Lu) to the Eastern Sea. 

Also the records of Mount T*ai state that from 
Mount T'ni west there was a long embankment 
along the Yellow River past .Mount Tai to Lang 
Ya (T'sinehow Fu). This is the Long Rampart 
of Tsi. 

The State of Wei also built a long rampart from the 
Chfin to the Loh, because of the large city on the 
north. Therefore Su Cfnn said to Wei Hsiang Wang, 
** On the west is the boundary of a long rampart,” Tills 
is the ! .ong Rampart of Wei. 

The annals of Ilan t continued} state that in Clmen 
H dtin, Honan, there was a long rampart passing Wu 
\ ang to Mih. This is the Long Rampart of Han. 

The M Water Classic ” says that from the Shell East 
Boundary there was an ancient rampart on the south 
and north several hundred li. called by some the Square 
Rampart, by others, the Long Rampart The annul* 
of the Rrefecturut State also say that Sheh Msien has 
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a long rampart and a square rampart. This Is the 
Long Rampart of Ts*u. 

In the sixth year of Chao Chen TTou the people of 
Chung San constructed a long rampart, Shu Hon in 
the seventh year also did the same. These arc the 
Long Ramparts of Chan ami Chung Son. From this it 
may he seen that the Jong ramparts of China were not 
confined to the northern frontier, 

Tliftt on the north from Tsao Yang to TIsiang Ting 
was the Long Rampart of Yen, flsiian, Dowager of 
Ch'iu. commanded I Chu to seize Lung lhi (Kansu), 
SImng Chun and other places, and built a long 
ram part to keep out the Hu {Mongols). This is the 
beginning of the Long llampart of Chin. Afterwards 
The Only hirst (Chin) united the Six States and sent 
Mdng T‘i«n with n hundred thousand men to tight the 
Northern .Mongols: tie took the country south of the 
Yellow River, making the river a boundary. Through 
more than forty listen (magistracies) from Kiu Yiien to 
Yiin Yang was this rampart constructed by cutting 
through tlie streams and following along the hills from 
Ling Tiiio to Liao Tun “ten thousand li and 11 
remnant.” This is the Long Rampart of Chin, who 
united All under Heaven (China). 

Afterwards Han Wii-ti (140 tu.i sent Wei Ch*ing 
and others to iighL tlie Hsiung-mi or Huns. He built 
on Live north and put in repair the old-time 1 Sound ary 
of Chin along the river fur security, Others there were, 
like Wei Ymm-ti, who built a long rampart from 
Chang Chuen south to Chib Chen, east to Wii Yiien, 
more than S.nou !L Ch'i Hsiian-ti (550 A.n.) licgan 
to build a long rampart from Hwang Lu Pass north 
to Sic Ping, more than 100 li. 
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Cbtm Hstian 1578 ajj.) sent people from all the 
Chow t*i l ies of Shantung to repair the Long Rampart,, 
;uid erected towers west to Yen Men (Wild Giiose 
Gate), cast to Hsieh Shill. 

Sni Wen-ti sent Tsui Chung-fang with fftUIOd men 
to the north. 

Ling Wu ordered the Hoard of Farmers to make 
a long rampart east to the Yellow River, west to Sni 
Chow, south to l*o Clm Pass, winding TOO Ji, built 
by ten times 10,000-and'R-remnant men. 

Then under the Ming dynasty the process was 
repeated. In the ninth year of Chang Wa. Yu. governor 
of Yen Sui, built an addition from 'JViugshui Ying 
westward to H wame Chih, 1,770 Li, rid led the East Lung 
Wall. In the seventh year of Chiu Ciiing, Governor 
Wang Cl tiling of the Three Borders built a new Wall 
from llwanm Chih westward to Hong ChCit to the 
river lionJcr, establishing custom-houses to regulate 
the trade inside and outside; this wjls the Awe Lung 
Walt. Twelve years later the Governor of Tinghsia 
built a wall from Hasan Shun to Ninwe; X1 sin. west¬ 
ward UJ ii ; this was ilit* Wt'nt Long Wall, Another 
section to the north of P'inglo Hsicn, III 1i to the 
mountain, to Sand I ,nke SO H : called the Xorih Long 
Wall 

There is also the Rampart, now mostly in ruins, 
which leaves the southern arm north-east of the Wntai 
Shun and stretches southward on the boundary line 
between Chihli atul Shansi. 

While, however, we gladly gather up and record 
all tliesc fragments of information as to the repairs 
and the variations of line, we adhere to our determina¬ 
tion to learn about the Great Wall of Chin, and to 
follow the Harrier Rampart of tlie Mings. 

So, tlien, it will be seen that every dynasty had 
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its Long Rampart. broadening out iu the time of 
Chin# mid added lo by Han and others. At pitsent in 
KiUisu may be seen the old ruins of a frontier wall 
(the Chinese character here dillm from the one trans¬ 
lated “ rampart" in the original text). At Kaolin Pin, 
Faiiku Long Itoundary, they use it an a protection 
against the .Sung Shan (Pine Hill people). In Kansu, 
Nmghia, it is for a defence against the Ho T*do, It 
all was repaired in the Ming dynasty. Some building 
and repairs were completed in the beginning of this 
dynasty (Cli'ing), The Rampart separates Lhe Mongol 
btirbm'm from the sons of Han (Chinese). 

If One considers tiiis to lit; the Long Rampart of 
Chin he is very much mistaken, because the Long 
Rampart of Chin begins at Ling Tirm. now Ming 
Chow. Said an old man, “ Many of these foundations 
bequeathed lo us cannot now be id in tilled (or dis¬ 
tinguished!, 1 

We may safely say that the Chinese people have 
built, during the last twenty-two centuries. more than 
a dozen H rent Walls! And Lhul the mnsonryexhibited 
almost as many varieties of construction. 


CHAPTER XIU 

CiriM SIMM EtTANC. T1 t KIHST LTIVEWAL J’.MPKKOII OF 
CHINA. HJSTOUk’O-ECONOMIC STUDY OF CHINA'S 

< i HEAT ESI KlJ.tlH. 

“A col,<m\i. souli Ik- lies vast abroad on his times, 
uneomprc bended by them, and requires a Ion# focal 
distance to be seen; suggests, as Aristotle. Bacon, 
Selden, Humboldt, that a certain vastness of learning 
or quasi-omnipresence of the htnnati soul and in nature 
are possible.** This estimate, if drawn up for another 
man, aptly describes our hem. lie created an Empire, 
he protected it with n Wall, he destroyed the Classics. 
Let these achievements tie looked at separately, 

His great-grandfather was a chief with Imperial 
blood in Ids veins a thousand years old. I fe fought 
his way to the head of a State which roughly covered 
the basin of the Yellow liivcr, and established himself 
there In 255 U.G., dethroning the last Chou ruler ami 
dissolving his empire into seven independent States. 
Chin’s grandfather became a “guest in heaven after 
a reign of three days, ami was joined by his father in 
three years. Our hero came to the throne at the age 
of thirteen in the year 240 u.c. Alexander of Macedon 
hud liecn dead about eighty years, and the Asiatic purl 
of his empire was now ruled from Antioch, PurLhiii 
was just establishing her independence: Asoka was 
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patronising Buddhism in India ; far to the west the 
Itoinuns and Curtliugiihom were in their first grapple, 
Tlmt may help us to understand the time, but fur 
all the influence they had on Chin we might us well 
quote what the nmn In the moon was doing. 

Chin’s career was much like that of William the 
Norman, on a larger theatre. He found himself in 
youth ut the head of a rebellious feudal State, and 
his first care was to consolidate it He did away with 
all the dukes, marquises, counts and barons, so fur 
as their titles implied any territorial jurisdiction, and 
reduced the whole of his inheritance to an absolute 
dependence on himself Indeed he was even more 
thorough than William, for the latter could not avoid 
vassals in some form or other, but Chin made an 
end of the whole system. He divided up the whole 
unified State into prefectures, and sent a royal com¬ 
missioner to take charge of each, for h term of years 
or at his own pleasure, with no right cither to be 
promoted to a different prefecture or to hand on the 
prefecture to his son. It is worth noticing that in 
Persia the same thing hud been done three centuries 
he fore, with five same effect, breaking the power of 
too formidable vassals and concentrating the power 
into the royal hands. But Chins areas were much 
larger, tor while Ahttsuerus or Xerxes "reigned from 
India even unto Ethiopia, over one hundred and twenty- 
seven provinces.' Chin, when his dominions had grown 
to their full extent, only had thirty-six prefectures, and 
each would compare with a European State of the 
second rank. 

For lie not only reorganised his hereditary domain, 
he looked southward, and warred on one petty State 
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after another Ltll about a score had hem annexed. 
What happened to their rulers is not always known; 
perhaps some ran away, some were killed, some accepted 
honorary titles and cash and rank in the Civil Service. 
Hut Chin's realm grew Ukc Louis XIV’s, swallowing 
up everything to the south until he reached the ocean ; 
from being a ruler only of one river basin, like the 
Chous before his great-grand lather, he liecnmc lord of 
all the east of Asia. The China of to-day is the 
creation of Chin, and most deservedly has liis name 
been given to iL He was thoroughly conscious of 
the novelty of his proceedings, mid in the spirit of 
the man who tmd no ancestors, hut intended to tic 
an ancestor, lie assumed the title of Shift Huang Tj. ■ 
The old title of King seemed too feeble now that 
lie had dethroned all kings he could hear of, and 
abolished all duchies, mstrrptisiites. etc, : lie assumed 
a nesv title. The principles of Ids rule were not those 
of Lhe obsolete Chous, and lie expressly repudiated 
their titles. This new departure may be dated g*21 n.c. 
To mark his scorn for the Chous, who had, like their 
predecessors, revered hire. Seven. Violet, he chose 
as his emblems Water, Six, mid Black. Hi- was nut 
their successor, but. a new beginning. 

To unify the Empire lie proceeded to abolish many 
local customs: thus one system of weights and measures 
was introduced over the whole area. Even to-day the 
traveller by the Oriental Express across Europe finds 
these varying most perplexingiy; hut Chin did away 
with the old standards. To ascertain the resources of 
his dominions, he had an elaborate inventory made, a 
Doomsday Book. Then, to make t rade easier, he caused 
great roads to l»c built wiLh smooth stones laid parallel 
at fixed distances apart—a series of railways except 
that there were no flanges to the mils or to the wheels. 
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The greatest of these radiated out lor *>fn> miles, a 
colossal enterprise even to-day. Canals were hud out 
across country, and everything was done to make the 
new provinces realise that l hey were benefiting by 
the loss of their independence. 

Such an Empire demanded u new capital Hebron 
was good enough tor David, vassal of the Philistines 
over Judah ; but when be governed all Israel lie took 
Jerusalem and converted it into a federal capital. Chiu 
chose wtiat bad been a jietty capital of one of the 
northern States before his great-grandfather had founded 
Itiv dynasty, and laid out a uesv capital, known to-dav 
;ts Ilsieltyangi, in Lite Province of Shansi, It was in 
the hereditary dominions, but well to the south, was 
on a river, but not on the capricious f I wong-ho itself 
Many miles Jong did lie budd it, with magnificent 
forti lira Lions. Nothing like it had been seen in those 
parts. and it is very doubtful if he hud heard of 
Nebuchadnezzar's plans for Babylon, which alone in 
Asia could compare. From Die capital roads led out 
In every direction to link the most distant provinces 
direct with the Emperor, Soon the palaces within tl ie 
wails numbered over SOU, while 400 villas were in the 
suburbs. For such a capital a magnificent Palace was 
inevitable, and it arose by the labour of half a million 
eunuchs. The entrance ball was 500 paces by 50, and 
the upper story held 10,000 people and a remnant 
Thin is clearly a round number. About the palace 
was u park, the gate of which miles away on a 
mountain peak. Quite on the plan of Ahusuems, he 
out for all tin most beautiful women of llie Empire, 
uud as they came, provided each with a suite of rooms, 
These annexes were erected to form « map of the 
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skits between the Xorth Star, Amiila, and the Milky 
Way. 

Il is regrettable to say that Chin could not make 
up Ills mind to choose one Esther and keep to her; 
he never let it he known where lie intended to spend 
the night, and Ml frustrated fill plots that might build 
upon ills hours ol ease to take ml vantage of his being 
oil' guard. 

Pisit &II these tiling together, and we ran tell what 
an outstanding man was CltiiL If nothing else stood 
to Ids credit, we see that he welded a group of vassal 
States into one realm, that he compiered others and 
trebled the size of his dominions, that he so organised 
the whole us to create one Empire, which has for two 
thousand years fieen acknowledged as a unity. Whal 
other man in the world has done us much ? Hut there 
are two special points about his doings, constructive 
and destructive ; he built a Walk he hurtled the Classics. 

For five hundred years before Chin, the wild tribes 
of the desert had l>een a terror to the more settled 
people oi the Yellow River basin. They were the 
Bedawin of the cast, fierce and untamed, preying on 
the [aiiours of the peaceable agriculturists. Such 
people are the despair of all civilised rulers abutting 
on deserts. 1 hey have compelled one ruler after 
another to embark on wars of self-defence which 
involved seeking out the marauders anil punishing them 
in their own -wide steppes, and which have ted too 
often to annexation in spite of all wishes and promises 
to the contrary, The hounds of the Roman Empire 
thus widened, though ruler after ruler saw the risk 
of stretching too for; the Indian Empire has grown 
on every side in order to control the border tribes 
who wuuld raid, and could only be controlled by 
being annexed and disarmed; Egyptian rulers have 
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I icon obliged to go into the Sudan wild administer 
it; Russia lias been compcllttl to flow steadily on 
into Asia; Lin: l Hi Led Slates luive absorbed Lhc Indian 
lands to keep the Indians quiet; it is the same story 
wherever civilisation and thievery adjoin. Now the 
peculiarity of Chiu is Llmt he struck out a diflerent 
line. Rather than flow* out over all Asia, he decided 
how tar he would gu, and decided that the Tartars 
’should not come this side of his line. On his line 
lie built a Walt, and along the Wall he quartered 
an army in |X!vmanent garrison, lie defined a clear 
and explicit Monroe doctrine for Eastern Asia, and 
marked the boundaries with a visible token that the 
most dull oi‘ visitors could not Jail to understand; 
nor did he rest Ids case on n reserve of moral tone, 
but backed it with a grand display of available physical 
force; To say: “ Thus far and no tkrther,” is easy, 
huL Canute found the sea paid no heed; to build 
masonry to dam out the tide shows that the fiat is 
no empty boast ; but in the last resort it is the men 
behind the masonry that will tell, 

A Wall across half a continent! A Wall from 
Phi lade I pi da to Kansas City I A Wall train Con¬ 
stantinople to Marseilles ! Talk about the “ long walls ” 
of Athens, talk about the Thera lopyhe,—there is no 
comparison I Tlienuopylit.' was a narrow pass witli 
every advantage for its defenders, yet they were beaten 
in three days. Chin had to deal witli a vast plain for 
hundreds of miles, yet lie undertook to wall in a 
section and defend it; and his work was effectual for 
centuries so long as there were men who felt tire 
importance of making a stand. 

Nothing daunted Chin in carrying out this project : 
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were llit mountains- a mile high, his enginters crowned 
them with his rampart; was the plain a mere dust- 
heap, then a series of ha-has made an effectual lmrrier. 
Disappointment generally awaits the mortal who has 
heard much about .some celebrated object, and dares 
visit it; ho seldom does the reality come up to ex¬ 
pectation. Jiut the t i real Wall is not overrated, 
behohl it hy starlight or moonlight, gaze on it in 
twilight or in sunlight*, view it through the haze of 
it dust-fog or the spindrift of u rain-shower or !ie- 
tween the Hakes of a snowstorm; ever is the Wall 
one great grey gaunt, still spectre of the past, cresting 
the mountain peak or reposing in the slmdy volley. So 
vast Ls it, that [icrhups done of all man's handiwork 
it could be discerned from the moon. So vast is it, 
that were its materials disposed around the world at 
the Equator, they won hi provide a wall eight feet high 
and three feet thick. When we reflect on the labour 
needed to erect it. we slowly divine the toil exacted 
from countless thousands, the sweat and tears and 
blood tiuit must have been shed; and we are prepared 
to liear that after two millenniums the name of Cliin 
is cursed all along the Wail by the descendants of I hose 
who were driven to the hateful task, who laboured In 
deathly fear lost when flesh and blood failed to respond 
to the taskmaster 3 scourge, that flesh and blood should 
be hurled into the mass of concrete to provide more 
material for the all-devouring monster. It is a Wall 
of Jilood ! 

Chiu burnt the Iwoks 1 What possessed him to do 
it i Did lie object to penny dreadliils corrupting the 
minds of the boys, and halfpenny yellow papers de¬ 
bauching his subjects? Was he a Henry Mil. afraid 
oi lhe heretical notions of some Tyndale and Luther? 
tiiuitc die contrary; he was very progressive, and the 
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books were too conservative. Three centuries before 
Chin, (’on fad us had undertaken to siit over ail the 
11 tern lu re tlmt was extant, and to produce classic editions 
of what was worth having. This generation has seen 
big syndicates at work on the same sort of selection ; 
the Best Handled Books, “ The Historians' History 
of the \\ orld,’ etc., etc*. Now ever since Confucius 
put out a closed canon of classic literature, all pro¬ 
duction had i>een cramped. Hoys were obliged to 
learn it by heart, mid to compose essays in the same 
style. Men were obliged to behave in a certain way 
because a Duke of Chou it thousand years earlier had 
recommended tins way; and his Book of Hites pre¬ 
scribes what every person ought to do in every 
conceivable situation. Chin saw that Ids kingdom 
was stereotyped on a pattern already three hundred 
years old. and lie Wanted men lo think fur themselves 
and adapt their lives to tile ever-changing problems of 
life. Of course he failed to convince the scholars of 
this j reverence for the print was ingrained too deeply. 

Now thin had already fallen foul of the scholars 
on a personal matter. At the uge of twenty-two he 
found that Ins i not her hud forgotten her royal rank 
and had contracted a marriage with « commoner, whom 
she had loved Indore bis own birth. This aspiring 
husband was slain; tire erring mother was ban idled. 

I his was so against the ideas of filial duty inculcated 
by Confucius, that several scholars expostulated. An 
edict forbade the matter to he referred to again, and 
when some of them ventured to plead for her, twenty- 
seven were executed for disobedience. Such is the 
story that their friends tell, but we tuny imagine that 
Chin could add a few highly relevant facts. 
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Chin decided to have the question oi‘ policy openly 
settled, mid he did it in n characteristic fashion, To 
a great feast fie invited all the chief id livers of his 
Empire, and all the leading scholars. Alter dinner 
lie requested general criticism uf his doings, and three 
typical speeches are reported. A Civil Servant gave 
It is opinion, which was uf unbounded satisfaction with 
the results of the new regime. A scholar took a 
very different view, contrasting the methods with 
those of earlier days ; this was highly impolitic when 
Chin't. pride in Ins originality and his antagonism to 
earlier methods were so notorious; Chin therefore in* 
temiptcd him and called upon his Chancellor LbSso, 
This man had been trained not hy the scholars but 
in a sort of seminary for ministers of state, conducted 
ou novel principles hy a private man : lie had presented 
himself to Chin when an edict was issued for the 
expulsion of foreigners, professedly to take his leave •, 
but in that interview persuaded Chin that the project 
was suicidal. lie was reqnested to stay and soon 
became Chin’s Bismarck, inspiring the policy of 
conquest now so successful, 'Hie speech he now 
ilelivered was a tremendous philippic against scholars. 
Here are its chief [mints; 

Beware these idling scholars. Bred ou the past 
with senseless veneration of everything that is old. they 
<'tiiiuot appreciate anything fresh. IF you issue an 
edict, they criticise its language ; if you order a new- 
project, they declare It is unprecedented. Their one 
test is, has it been done before? They go about 
sowing unrest and sedition among your subjects. Their 
Influence must be broken if the Empire is to prosper. 
1 1 is founded on books,; destroy, then, the liooks. Their 
occupation will be gone, and none can arise to succeed 
tins generation of them. Some books of course there 
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an; which are of value. Preserve all that relates to 
medicine, husbandry and divination ; preserve also 
the records of this illustrious reign. Let all else be 
destroyed; break with the past. Especially Jet search 
he made for all books on manners, and for all the annuls 
of history, that deaden the mind to present needs ; 
let them utterly perish. I .aw. too, there must be, hut 
let it not lie tile dead hand of the past; gather the 
edicts of this reign, and cause them to be codified as 
a guide for the Future, Then with Natural Science, 
Religion, Medicine and I*aw, he content; and let the 
mere literary classics cease to curse the land I 

The speech of the Chancellor fell upon willing ears, 
and the edict went forth as lie advised. Drastic as tile 
policy was, it well-nigh met with success. Printing 
was not yet invented, nor was till 000 A.D. Nor yet 
was writing in our seme; the literature was carved 
on bamboo tablets, and this was evidently a slow 
process, while the result was very combustible and 
very bulky. “ Hooks,' if we may call them so, were 
slow to produce, laird to conceal, easy to destroy. 
And he ordered a wholesale destruction. Thirty days 
of grace were given, and then any one owning a hook 
should lie branded and sent to work at the Wall for 
four years. 

In the thirty days great were the perturbations. 
A few copies were buried or hidden among rafters or 
sunk in rivers; the scholars feared personal violence, 
and a descendant of Confucius was advised to flee 
into concealment. Willi the bravery of innocence he 
replied tlmt he should live a ijuiet and loyal life, 
awaiting « summons when Chin found out his mistake. 
His counsel dill nut persuade his brethren, and when 
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Chin fount} that there was an organised resist*! nee to 
his edict lie buried alive more Until four hundred ol 
tlie scholars as a warning that he intended to break 
with the past and to begin anew, He was the “Only 
First/' and woe betide those who tried to go Irdbind 
him ami fetter his people with the dead hand. 

Out of all the classic literature lie permitted only 
the metlifill. agricultural and divination bonks to be 
savctL Of course “religion" had been a very curious 
thing in China, especially since the agnostic reforms 
of Confucius: Buddhism had not penetrated round 
the Himalayas as yet. and the religion was little better 
than magic and divination. Hut compare what Chin 
condemned and what he saved ! The paralysing Hook 
of Hites was to got the Honk of Changes, wlncli is an 
nicomprehensible system of philosophy supplemented 
witii some inexplicable chapters by Confucius: the 
Hook of History, which profosse* to begin years 

before Chin, hut details chiefly imaginary conversations 
between kings and their visuers; the Book of Odes, 
which indeed are rather harmless and beautiful, folk¬ 
songs ; and the dreariest Hook of Annals conceivable, 
where every petty incident that happened to a miniature 
Court for two hundred and fifty years is .set flown 
without comment. Add to these Five Classics the 
Four Hooks, whose refrain is “ Walk in the trodden 
paths,” and you see that Chin was not badly advised 
when he decided to warm up his people with the 
bundles of bamboos that inculcated such teaching. 
Oil the other hand, he recognised the benefits of 
medicine, he wished to conserve the art of tillage, and 
he honoured the best Lhat he knew of religion. All 
praise to Chin for his discrimination. 

Unfortunately for the success of his measures, he 
had planned them rather too lute In Ins career. He 
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was but iiily year* of age, and might have hoped for 
a time of rest and con solid, a l ion ; but he had lived Lhe 
strenuous life, and weakened his constitution. To 
the last, however, lie was a busy and energetic ruler, 
and death overtook him as he was on a tour of inspec¬ 
tion far from his capital, in the Province of Shantung. 
His lost message was to liis eldest son, then nt the 
tlrent Wall. hi the seventh moon of the thirty-seventh 
year of his reign he joined his ancestors, ascending to 
the heavens from Shu Kuan, near Shunt eh fu. 

Thus ended the career of the great hem. How 
did his project fare of ending the tyranny of the past, 
and throwing China on its present resources ' .Much 
as it fared with the French Revolution, when, after 
Napoleon was untrue to its principles, the Bourbons 
came back, having forgotten not lung and learned 
nothing. The scholar* had been put upon their mettle 
by Chin, and they el ret itn vented him. Instead of 
bam l>oo they used silken fabrie, instead of a sharp 
stylo they used a brush, invented by the very general 
wim superintended tlie building of the Wall, and they 
painted copies of the classics on a material not hitherto 
suspected of connection with literature, and capable 
of being hidden in small compass. Thus the indirect 
result of Chin’s Hres was to make literature far more 
accessible and much more easily re^rded. Hr very 
nearly rooted out some of the old rubbish, but one 
old man was found to have memorised twenty-eight 
per cent, of the liook of History, and a girt con¬ 
tributed another section, while, when the house of 
Confucius was being restored a century later, a copy 
of the whole work came to light. To avert any further 
destruction, the Five Classics and the Four Ih>oks 
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were carved on .stone tablets, which yet adorn the 
‘“ourt of the flulJ of the Classics, Peking. By that 
time woven silk had l>een Join id too expensive, and 
had lwen replaced by it paste or thin felt of cheap 
fibres, made from twine, rags, hark — in a word, by 
paper. And so to Cliin and his fight: with the scholars 
we owe this material which is now used by all the 
civilised world for literature. 

It is bad for a man to tjuam-l with the students 
and writers of books. If he ciui destroy every book 
and every scholar, he has won: but if lie leaves one 
scholar, that embittered man can slander him to all 
posterity. The wise man wall subsidise the wishes arid 
writers of books; be will endow universities and hope 
that the professors will wink at his doings ; he will 
build libraries, and give scholarships to students who 
will lx: naturally grateful and will tumour liis memory'. 
The men who have been crushed out of business may 
curse him, the employees who have been ground down 
to starvation wage may rise in revolt and be slain 
outright; but if they have not the m coils to get into 
literature, the matter will blow over. Then the 
scholars will write well of the good [mints in their 
benefactor, and the libraries will perpetuate his name. 
But let a man oppose the students and adopt rt pro¬ 
gressive [mlicy: the monk-students will distort his 
deeds in their chronicles, the scribe-students will plot 
his death, the scholar-students will write down the 
great Chin as a tyrant! 

Hut the spirit of Chin is awake to-day. The halls 
of the schools are once more swept of the classical 
rubbish, and the people are being taught again to face 
the living present. The defences of the Empire are 
being set in order ugaiiwl the hordes from Siberia mid 
Russ'uu Roads are being made of steel to bind to- 
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gether the provinces and enable the Empire to realise 
herself. Chin wits the man of his age, end if another 
Chin arises to-day to attract the veneration of liis 
people. Claim will be the first of nations. Whatever 
nation shall dash itself against her will stumble ■ what¬ 
ever nation China precipitates herself on, will he grouuJ 
to powder. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

TtIK MOUN’Tl OF CHEN 

Ttik mighty Chin hud pissed away fur from tlic centre 
of his realm. Put heroic Ms death « site hud been 
chosen for his body to rest in. 9G !i from his capital, 
in a Lucky' Spot designated by those professors whose 
magic he had respected, Here great prepuraLiuns had 
been made, and it devolved upon fiis son and heir only 
to finish the work and celebrate the obsequies in state. 
How legend has gathered about the tale we have 
already noted, and from Ibe lips of peasants on the 
spot atm]] recount again here. For who in studying 
the Great VVsll of Chin can neglect paying respects at 
The Great Mound of Chin? 

!■ eared he may have been rather than revered, 
slandered by the whole caste of effete students of the 
Hassies, unable to comprehend how grout a ruler had 
been in their midst Pm nt least filial piety reared 
in his honour this massive Mound, which after two 
millenniums and more attest the greatness of the man 
to whose honour is heaped this greatest of all monu¬ 
ments, Heaped ol sund-eurth as it was, it could not 
tower at sharp angle like the Egyptian Pyramids j but 
each side ol its base is half as large again as the largest 
of these. * 

The Mound of Chin first becomes visible from high 
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ground on the further side of Linking, four miles 

*T* ^5 Umt dhs **™* it looks like a foothill of 

the Black Horse Mountain. though it is. in reality 
ii jout a mile Imm the mountain n mg fr. 

I he height of the .Mound, including its base, which 
vanes imm u to 12 ft,, i* estimated at 120 ft. But 
it is not so much tor its height that the Mound is 
noticeable, as tor its Site Each of its four sides measure* 
nearly -ial) yards m length, making a square of 350 yards 
or something over 25 English acres. This is only the’ 
actual Mound, the sides of which follow the'four 
cunt 11 ml points. 

Surrounding the Mound i* a wall called the “ Inner 
'uii ompassing IV all, which contains about SO acres 
As the country is somewhat terraced, it is difficult to 
es un&te tlie so-called boundaries (except peril it ns the 
very pronounced hump to the south, which do not 

enclose a perfect square, as in the case of the Mound 
proper. 


But stilt we have not viewed the whole area con¬ 
nected with the Imperial Tomb. There was said to 
lltve jeci1 nn “Outer Encompassing Wall ,r which was 
supposed to contain over luo acre*. No wonder the 
inn nor. a tlurd of a mile away in the direction of the 
mountains, can point to a spot just below his house 
as the Outer Boundary. The legend says that from 
the Outer Boundary a connected cave runs into the 
mountain, and that at the end of tins cave is a Sea 
of Quicksilver. 


To return to the actual Mound. There is no wall 
or monument to he seen. The outer edge, however, 
being slightly raised all around, shows there was once J 
wall. Then, again, the four * hump* " on tin: lines 
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jrom the top to the four corners. suggest that the 
mound was once terraced, as seen in the surrounding 
country, mid very pronouncedly in the mound til a 
certain general, Han tisin, who lived a lew Lens of 
years later. There is a distinct elevation line visible 
across one side, and more or less distinct on the other 
sides. 

It is remarkable that there should he no monument* 
nor the usual stone tigura and stone men in pairs* 
The filial Emperor Ch'ien Lung (ITJHMW a.ii.) had 
monuments erected, if lacking, in the case of every 
other Imperial tomb in the district. Ibis absence ol a 
stone is remarkable when we consider that other 
founders of dynasties, as the T‘ang, have several. 
Eighteen miles away lies the stone in honour of Hie 
Him Emperor who aetually tiaished the Wall ■ prone 
and split it yet remains. It is reported among the 
Chinese th&t the reputation of the King was so Inid that 
no one would erect a monument to his memory. For 
the same reason, so it is said, there are no sacrifices 
offered at set periods in his honour, as is the usual 
custom. 

The Mound has not the regular surface so marked 
in the mound of the First Han ; not only is there Ihe 
inward dip, or bay, in each side as contrasted with 
the pronounced rise of the line to the corners, there 
are also various minor humps. The Mound is con¬ 
structed of sand brought by soldiers who stood in a 
Hue from the River U'ei, sixteen miles north of this 
place, and passed it on from one to the other. 

The various grasses and flowering plants found (ill 
the Mound have very descriptive and graphic names. 
As they were plucked, the natives standing by readily 
called out Old Woman's Needle, 1 ’ “ * tx-Knee," “ Sou’s 
Ear."*« Blacksmith's Brush,’" “ Scorpion's Sting." *■ Kioe- 
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flour Jar." “ Weasel Grass,” “ SheepVM Bush,” 
“ Parrot Frame," u Horse-hoof,” **'Tiger’s Claws,” 
“ Iliu-e Flower," “Cuts Eyes," arid so on ml infinitum* 
So even the desolate Mound of Chin, in spite of its 
short grass and the hits of rock scattered here and 
that, has its flowers and grosses suggestive of animal 
life, But the villagers say no an iron | will eat the 
grass. 

On ascending the Mound, being careful to avoid the 
burrows which frequently occur. Urge enough to he 
the lairs of the fox or the wolf, the summit will be 
found to be a comparatively level rectangle in size, 

yards east and west by 14 yards north and south. 

Situation ok Mound of Chin 

Standing on the top the view is rid* in historical 
and legendary associations. On the north flows the 
VVei River, by which the aborigine*, when hard 
pressed, went south in days of yore; and farther on 
are the Northern Mountains, with the Camel’s Hair 
Mountain standing out by itself to the north-west. 
South is tlic Black Horse Mountain Range, stretching 
lor miles and miles east and west Un the east is 
the guard station of Hsin Feng, called the Silver 
Treasury, six miles off on the Great Road ; beyond it 
tlie city of Wcinan; and at the extreme end the Pass 
of Tmngkwan, where the Provinces of Shensi, Shansi 
and Honan meet at the Yellow River, 90 miles from 
the capital, 

To the west two and a half miles is the city of 
Lint‘ung, noted lbr ib Sulphur Springs over against 
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the mountains, where the water issues hot to the hand i 
and made more famous by the visits of the Emperor 
and Empress-Dowager when Hying from the hated 
(i Outsiderin I IKK). These visits meant hope of life 
to the famLue-stricken inhabitants because of the grain 
distributed. 

Fifteen miles west of Ltutniug is famous .Sian, said 
to have been longer the capital than any other city, 
and even now called the best-governed city in the 
Empire, with its huge gate-towers, containing forty - 
eight eyes, or portholes, nl>ove fourfold two-leaved 
gates leading into a broad street three miles long. 

South of the Mound arc two small temples erected 
to one of the Chinese Trinities, nod so called the Three 
Kings' Temples, The nearer of these two temples is 
by a Inc list-tree, and laces a corner of the Mutual at a 
slight elevation above the general level. Within are 
the tawdry forms of the three mud-made gods and one 
or two attendants, These gods are Yo Wang, the 
Medicine King, who looks after human ills; Mu Wang, 
the Horse King, who looks after the ailments of horses, 
mules and donkeys : and Niu Wang, the Cattle King, 
who attends to I he diseases of entile. 

Yo Wang w:ts originally a certain Sun Sshmiao. 
who was deified for healing the wife of T‘td Tsung, of 
the T*ang dynasty, under whom Christianity was intro¬ 
duced. as recorded on the Ncstorhm 'Tablet in the 
Forest of Monuments at Sian. Sun. as is recorded 
on the monument near Yno Chow, forty odd miles 
away to the north, give the Empress four doses of 
medicine, and, to use the Chinese expression, “ saved the 
peril." The Emperor offered him a bushel of gold and 
silver, which he declined with the request that the 
Son of Ileaveu would deify him as Medicine King, in 
payment for his services. T'ai Tsung consented. and 
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gave him » yellow gown and a winged hat, which Sun, 
thanking the King, put on, and set off on Iris return to 
Yuo Chow. HilL T'oi Tiling hud an honoured states¬ 
man called Chi ug Tei, who was very jealous and dis¬ 
pleased, and, riding a tiger* he took 5,000 soldiers to 
pursue Sun and kill him. Sun, seeing from afar the 
soldiers pursuing him. (prickly crushed down the wings 
of the hat and turned the yellow gown inside out to 
make it a red gown. When Ching came up and saw 
this lie could say nothing, hut simply asked Sun where 
he was going. Sun answered, to the mountains near 
^ ao l how U* perfect holiness. 41 If you are entering 
on holiness, said Ching Tei, " I will stand beside you 
and serve you." 

‘rite name of the Horse King was Huang Wen-Tan. 
This man in descending from his horse was injured hy 
the gold ms possessing tike horse. After death his spirit 
was not dissipated, but saw the Pearl Emperor, who 
pitied it and gave it a sword with which to behead the 
goblins, a veal Lo overturn Uie heavens, a looking-glass 
with which to daze the gohhns, a map of the Ureal 
Extreme, and a Hrc calabash. Half of the map of the 
Great Extreme was Vang, the nude principle, and the 
other half was Yin, the female principle, lly holding 
this map face upwards it would conquer the most 
violent spirits. 

The Eire Gourd was full of fire, and would send its 
light a great distance and destroy evil spirits. The rig 
of tlie Eight Command merits lias a sow's head and 
human form and takes its name from its observance of 
the eight command incuts of the Buddhists, The Pearl 
Emperor helped Huong Wen-Tan and deified him ns 
Horse King, 
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As to Use Cuttle King. At the time of the Feudal 
Kingdoms there w;is u man mimed Yao Hsieh whose 
master Imd an enemy named King t iling, upon whom 
\ no Hsieh wished to wreak vengeance. For this reason 
lie deserted to King t iling, wishing, he averred* to serve 
him. 'Hie king, suspecting treason, refused his services, 
for he feared lie was a. spy. Yao Hsieh returned to his 
master, saying, “Slay my wife, hum the corpse in the 
road where all may see it, ami then out off my right 
arm." The second time Yuo Hsteli went to deliver him* 
sell to King Ching. the king had already heard how 
his master liar] slain his wife and cut oil' his arm. and 
forthwith received Yao Hsieh to eat and drink with 
him, wishing to know his master s private affairs. King 
Clung and Yao seated themselves together in a boat, 
and when they reached deep water Yao. with one thrust 
of Ids spear, pierced King Citing through the heart, 
This is called “ Vito's Piercing of Ching.” After Yuo 
died, the Pearl Emperor deified him as Cattle King, to 
look after the cuttle that plough the fields. 

Smith of tliis temple to the Three Kings are two 
villages of the Ch‘dn Clan, who are as prosperous as 
their persimmon, apricot and apple-trees. They also 
have varnish, locust mid numerous elm-trees. In the 
background stretches the Htuvk Horse Mountain Range, 
on a hump of which is the Old Mother Uidl. It is 
said that in the beginning there was an opening in the 
heavens, and the Old Mother smelted stone and tilled 
up the gap, She afterwards formed the world. 

The natives have a thidition that m the first year 
of Uie Ming dynasty tlJWH-ltfM a.U.) there appeared 
On tile Mound of Chin, every night after the third 
watch! (midnight), an earthen lamp, which became by 
the filth watch bright beyond measure. And it is held 
that the golden ibwl belonging to the Old Mother of 
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the Black Horse Mountain Hew into this Mound, and 
every night there was a long-continued Cry. 

In Lhe second year of the reign of CJiia Ch'ing of 
this (Treat Pine Dynasty (171*7 A,n.), Yao Chi-Fu, 
head of the rubbers of the White Lily Sect, and a 
woman, Chi Wang-IIsi, and others created disturbance. 
Chou Chi-Stum, a member of another sect, hearing of 
their strange behaviour, first buried a phoenix and two 
tamps in the Mum id of Shih Huang and afterwards 
entered the robbers' eave and suggested a stratagem. 
"The threat King wishes to Lake the capital of Shensi. 
A teacher says, “ A great jar cannot be broken into 
without a rent, and celery cannot t>e cooked without 
fire. Now Shensi's old name was ‘ the Jar Prefecture.* 
Shensi is also called Chin Chow, and Ch*ii| [celery]. If 
you wish to hike Shensi’s capital, first dig into Shih 
Huang's Mound from the south-west comer, and find 
a phunix and a golden lamp, The soldiers were forth¬ 
with hidden to go with Taoist priests, and, on opening 
the mound, they discovered the pheenix and brass lamp. 
The Taoist Chi Slum said, " Feng [a plat-nix] is the 
equivalent of Fong [a seam]. Lamp signifies ‘have a 
fire.* Thereupon Yao Chi-Fu and the widow Chi used 
fire and burned all the villages of Shensi and the two 
pagodas south of Siuiifu, 

In the third year of Hsin Feng, the Chief of the 
Long-haired Rubbers, the small king Yen (a Chinese 
Plutonamed Chang Tsung-Yu. entered Shensi with 
80,i)0u soldiers. With him was a great general, Lao 
Sau-Shno, who inquired; tor u wonderful man. T'ien 
Chiu Ching. of Cliiungwuog, a village east of Sian, 
T*ko said; "I have received Liao Kong’s Buddhist 
dictionary, and am well versed in strange devices, and 
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can obtain Chin Shilt Huang's ‘Drive the Mnttntains 
Whip/ * Ascend the Clouds Hoots/ mid a sword for 
dividing the ground, which the robber Huang Tgao 
left in the grave." I,no Sun-Slum then ordered a 
powerful general to take all the soldiers under his 
command and get these important historical articles. 
Just as they had finished digging a path into the 
south-east corner of the Mound of Chin. ;i,5 ft. or more 
in length, a violent storm of wind, rain, hail, thunder 
and lightning arose. AU the frightened robbers quickly 
fled, seeing as they left only smoke rising like log from 
the opening. Arising from lids smoke was a yellow 
dragon, holding in its mouth a string of fifteen large 
pearl cash. On each cash-face was written, “Thou 
must obey heaven and leave this place. Those who 
forcibly open my grave will he visited by heaven-sent 
calamity.” On receiving this command from the yellow 
dragon, Lao San-Shun thought that this language 
applied to himself, and became presumptuous, styling 
himself Shun Tuen Wan#—the king who obeys Heaven, 
and carved in the faces of his soldiers the three charac¬ 
ters Shea T'ien Ping—the M ifei of Heaven. 

There was a pdace in Chin's grave, and behind it 
anil under the mountain a quicksilver river, about 12 It 
in depth and half a mile wide. Floating on this river 
was Chin's culfin. within an outer case, varnished yellow, 
and shaped like a little boat At its side a skilled 
artificer had made a powerful l»ow, and as soon as any 
one reached the spot an arrow sprang out, thus killing 
many soldiers. The soldiers, desiring to obtain this 
coffin, thought of the device of putting on iron clothes, 
lint as soon as the cofHli was touched it Hunted east¬ 
ward. and on iron hooks being used to push it towards 
the cast, it suddenly fronted towards the west. As the 
soldiers were about to sdxe it there was a mighty noise 
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of thunder, ami the soldiers were frightened a why, The 
robber Huang Tsno, living unable to rifle the grave, 
gave the command to cover it up again. 

It is bunded down that a woman, Yang Hu-Hsi 
by name, who had been a vegetarian for ninny years, 
dreamed that the Old Mother of the Black Horse 
Mountain said to her, “ Divest yourself quickly of your 
body, and you may become a goddess. 1 ' Early, there¬ 
fore, in the fifteenth day of the sixth moon, she dashed 
herself down from the Cliff of Self-devotion, falling in 
u great “stone manger.’ 1 Her body was crushed, and 
her blood dyed the stone crimson. Whenever rain 
falls in tjiis hollow it becomes red. like blood, for which 
reason the stone is called Blood-water Basin, 

The Basin of Valuables is on the Black Horse 
Mountain, and is wonderful; for whatever Ls cast into 
the basin becomes multiplied indefinitely. The Temple 
of Human Origin on Black Horse Mountain, some 
distance west of Chiu’s Mound, is interesting, as it 
contains a woman supposed to lie the common World 
Ancestress, 

On returning from Black Horse Mountain and 
going towards the west, one who has lived on the plain 
cannot but lie at once struck by the number of rocks 
and stones on the road for the first six miles, and by 
Lhe low stone walls around the fields. On the plains 
there are few* stones or walls, and a mere boundary 
stone is considered enough to distinguish one piece of 
land from another. Two and a half miles farther on 
the traveller comes to Lintnmg, so named from the 
two streams east and west of the city i which is peculiar 
in that it has only three gates, instead of four as usual. 
H is noted for its sulphur springs, although these 
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springs tire not uncommon in China. There is one 
piece of Westernism introduced here—policemen having 
as resting-places little 1x>*es, painted red ant) green, and 
containing a straw seat. At the lop of the box is the 
name of the city; characters on one side meaning 
“ Patrol and inspect," and on the other, “ Take your 
turn without idleness/' One also sees an apology for 
street lamps, which serve only to make the darkness 
visible, 

Near by is a tree worshipped for its curative proper¬ 
ties, and on this tree is written, * ( The Efficacious Pill 
relieves the World.” On the lower road, every 10 li, 
is a beacon. About 775 me. the Emperor Yu, of the 
Chou dynast)’, lit fires on these beacons along the road 
because his beautiful concubine, Pao Ssfi, would not 
smile, and be hoped that, by raising an alarm, so many 
persons would gather together, as if in defence of the 
Empire, that his favourite, pleased with the excitement 
of the scene, would smile—as was indeed the ease. 
(There are various versions of this story.) The high 
nobles, resenting the false alarm, afterwards refused to 
answer to the beacon when lit on account of a real 
invasion. 

In consequence of this the Emperor, being unaided, 
was slain, and his selfish wife, Pao Ssu, I icing taken 
captive, strangled herself. 

A few mites farther on is a prosperous village called 
I Iokow, north of which was a palace on a piece of 
ground about two acres in size, anil containing an 
octagonal well famous (or its curative properties. This 
palace King Yu built for Pao Ssu. North of Ilokow 
tlwt King YTi was slain, and the spot is called “ Kill His 
Excellency Monastery." The common saying is that 
Pao Ssft's one smile lost the Empire. West of Hokow 
is the Temple of the Serpent's Egg. Near Lins place a 
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g\ri jnuked up a serpent s egg on an uk! gnivtv SUe 
took it home wrapped up in a warm cloth, and soon 
two serpents were hutched out. These she fed with 
hens’ eggs until they became huge serpents which 
devoured the village people, so that all complained 
of the maiden. Getting angry, she tried to cut off 
the 1 tends of tile serpents, hut they coiled about her 
sword and killed her. The Pearl Emperor pitied 
her, and deified her as the Lady of the Serpent’s 
Egfr 

Farther on is the Pa River, over which is a bridge 
of seventy-two arches nearly a quarter of a mile in 
length. Passing on through a region full of legends, 
we find another bridge over width stands u stone 
monument, set up in honour of the devoted widow, 
the woman of Hsia, in remembrance of her deter¬ 
mination not to marry after her husband's death and 
preferring to cast herself into his tomb to be buried 
alive with him. Even mandarins worship at this 
tomb! 

Stan Is now entered. The name signifies “ Western 
Peace,” It is in the centre of the fertile plain of 
Sian, which is watered by the rivers Tan, Pan, Wei 
and Ching, which are all aisy of access. South of 
Sian is the noted great Pagoda containing two Buddhist 
monuments of (i.lS- 4 a,u„ which relate how a Buddhist. 
HsOan Tfcung, went to the Ganges in India in quest 
of sacred books, North-west of Sinn are two mounds, 
the larger one being terraced and said to he the 
resting-place of the general linn Hsin; the smaller 
one, with its sides embraced by nine roots of a tree 
that grows out of iU top, containing his head. Of 
Elan Hsin. who helped to secure the throne for Liu 
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Pang, it k written that he went out to fight against 
Ch*t*it Vii of the Kingdom of Chao. Leading 10,OOU 
soldiers across the river, he destroyed all his boats, 
drew up liis soldiers in battle army with their harks 
to the river, ami gave them bread to pass from hand 
to baud to eat while they were fighting, saying, 
“ When you have destroyed the Kingdom of Chao 
you may feast to your heart's content.” 

In Cliingehf'ug K‘ow lie routed 200,000 of Ch'tn 
Yu's soldiers, and the same day destroyed Chao Kwei 
and beheaded Ch l en Yu. North of the Wei river iind 
near Hsienyang, Chin's capital, are the grave-mounds 
of Wen and Wit, two of China’s sages, 1 who lived 
about 1200 ax. Somewhat to the east is the fine 
massive mound of the first of the Hans, Liu I’ang. 
who did much to put the finishing touches on the 
Creat Wall Just across the ferry is a monument so 
valuable that rubbings of it sell at u high price in Peking, 
as the writing was done by a Chinese eelligruphist, Liu 
Tsimg-yiian, who lived « thousand years ago. Thirty 
miles north of Sian is a plateau containing the mounds 
of three kings of the T*ang dynasty {018-907}, also 
seventy gravel mounds of the heroes who placed the 
T‘angs on tlie throne. East of this place is the mound 
of the father of Liu Pang. 

'Towards the northern mountains is an exceedingly 
large natural mound used as the grave of Chung Tsung, 
a Lang Emperor, who was imprisoned by the Empress- 
Dowager of that day ! There are other places of note, 
but we cannot deal with Uiis region fully. Our design 
is to show tire environment of the Great Chin's mound 
as well us describe it 

As to the villages around the Mound of Chin, in 
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the directi or of the mountains there are two villages 
of the C'h&n Clan, C'b&n Chi a, and C-hen Chiu Yao, 
East of the mound is San Li eh Chiao Cbifl- From 
thfc place, they say. a young woman, willed Cl into 
Chin tlua, went out and built a thatched house in 
front of the village and sat within it in contemplation 
for ten years, then died 1 She was immortalised, 
and her cottage is willed T‘sao T*ang Si, or Grass 
Hall tic treat Yet another village in this vicinity is 
Vang Chia Cl twang. 

West of Yiilin-Fu, at Wu Cbwang Tsim, there 
was a scholar, Tu Jang, who helped Chin to buihl the 
Great Wall, Chin, seeing that he had but little 
strength, buried him in the earth. Ills wife, MSog 
Cliiang, seeing her husbands pitiful end, wept bitterly 
until her tears became blood, as she reviled Chin 
Shih Huang for bis cruelty, and struck her head on a 
stone near the wall, killing herself 

The Western Han Emperor, in whose reign Christ 
was bom, had n statesman. Wang Malig, who poisoned 
him and became Emperor in ins stead, under the 
name of IIsin Wang, The daughter of Wang Mang 
was given to Wu Han, a great general, in marriage. 
Wu Hau led 20,000 soldiers to Tungkwan to hold 
it for Wang Mang. At this time Liu Hsin, Emperor 
of the Eastern Hans, wished to pass from Honan to 
Cl rang-An, planning to slay Wang Mang. When 
Liu Hsin reached Tungkwan he was seen by Wij Hun, 
who arrested him, intending to take him before Wang 
Mang to show his own prowess. Wu I Ian was :t 
dutiful son. and took leave of his mother. She said 
to him, “ Your father's name w Chao, a Censor of 
Ping Ti, and was slain by Wang Mang twenty-three 
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years ago. \ rescued you from danger and changed 
your name to Wu. Wang Mang is the enemy who 
slew your father. You now capture Liu Hsiri. wishing 
to show your courage to an enemy. Truly you arc 
not tlie equal of the birds and beasts,” So saying she 
grasped a sword and killed herself. After bewailing 
his mother Wu Him buried her, arid then killed his 
wife, the king's daughter. He next slew Mang Wnng 
and became a general in the army of Liu Hsin in 
Honan, The T'ang Empress Wu bore n son with 
the head of an ass and the body of si man, called the 
Ass-Headed Heir-Apparent, who was very courageous 
and could overcome ten thousand men. 

Our resolution to interview at least a thousand 
different persons during the study of the threat Wall has 
never been suffered to foil into abeyance. As this is one 
of a ludf-dozen most important burial mounds on earth, 
we held it worth the time and effort to discuss the 
Mound of Chin with some fifteen or twenty natives 
living near the famous tomb, 'rite original chronology 
of the conversations is preserved, ns well ns the abrupt¬ 
ness. The fact that lor the most part the natives are 
superstitious when too many questions sire asked about 
graves and precious things accounts for the apparent 
failure of the interviews to reach a natural climax. 
For the following interesting- items as well for the 
measurements of the Mound, we are under great 
obligation to that brilliant scholar and successful 
educator, Frank Madelcy, Esq„ M.A., of Birmingham, 
England, who, when the author was taken ill with 
fever, consented to continue the investigations. 

The interviewer spent two nights with the farmer 
who owns the laud lying between the Mouud of (.'bin 
and the Black Horse Mountain. What all sorts of 
people said when asked about Chin Shih Huang Ti 
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(The Great Chin} and his graven will now find record 
1 1 ere. 

The Landowner, Chlfn M ing, who luts his hundred 
acres ” of land, and may be styled a landowner, when 
asked ntwut the Mound,said, "It is Shili HuangTi’s" 
(the First Emperor's}. “ Is liis reputation great ?" 
" Yes. Who doesn’t know the Mound of Chib Shill 
Huang i He has a Luid reputation, There is no 
monument*’ M r. Ch^n said tlie Outer Encompassing 
Wall of the Mound passed just below his place, and it 
is said the cave thence intu the mountains runs under 
his farm, and according to the vulgar saying valuables 
are beneath liis house. When Mr. Ch*on was further 
enquired of re valuables under his house, he skilfully 
evaded the question, saying, "1 can't see.” Mr, Ch’cn 
continued, “The Mound is only the mouth of the 
grave, Chin is buried in the mountain earth.” Another 
Mr. Ch‘$n. a scholar, interposed, * J I It* was buried 
beneath the Mound. How could he he hurled in the 
Black Horse Mountain t " 

A JSceeet-eelkr of '* horse-candy,” a kind of bread 
spiral filed In oil and made brittle, said that the Circus 
of the Mound-South-Ch^n-Family are descendants of 
Emperor Chin. Their family name was, like his, Ying, 
hut it was altered to Ch'fln because his reputation was 
bad. Several persons in the district, when asked lheir 
name, replied 11 Ch'en/’ 

Women were surprised and highly complimented 
by being inquired of by tlie foreigner. One woman, 
when asked about the Mound, said, “ I don’t know ” \ 
another, eighty years of age, which fact points out that 
tlie bad reputation of the mound-owner lias not inter¬ 
fered with folks’ longevity said," It’s Chin Sliih Huang's 
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Mound; while still another. " It is King Chin's 
Mound/' A man standing by corrected her. saying, *’ It 
is not King Chin’s hut King Chin's Mound/’ and he 
added, "women don’t rend/ The old woman went ofl‘ 
chuckling. Why ? At the very idea of expecting a 
woman to know anything. Women’s life in China 
reminds die Bible student of John iv. 27. “His 
disciples marvelled that He talked with tt [not the] 
woman." But the significant fact about the old lady’s 
reply is that it confirms the saving that the village 
ancestors changed the family name to (‘h en, Ibr if 
the old woman understood herself to be a descendant 
of the Great King, while remaining in ignorance of 
the change of name, she would naturally suppose the 
King's name was Clren. 

Farmer* almost to a mnn could not imagine it 
possible for a man to know anything outside of their 
usual lives. One, a youth, when questioned, said, 11 1 
have not seen him—years many" H,t\ since Chin’s 
time!. Another youth, *' Can’t remember, years many/’ 
\ man said. 11 It's Chin Shili Huangs Mound. Its a 
good many thousands of years; I can’t guess it" 
Another, when asked how it was possible for sold iem to 
fetch enough sand from many miles away to build the 
huge Mound, replied, “ if Chin could get the myriad- 
mile Wall built, then to bring sand from the Wei 
River was easy/' 

A Furrier with ear-caps on, showing be knew how 
to take advantage of his own trade to keep himself 
warm in winter, said, " I don’t know him [Chin], It is 
the I’irst King’s Mound. He built the Boundary Wall 
10,000 li long running outside the mouth," (The people 
who live adjoining the Wall at trerLuin points cull it the 
Great Boundary Wall.} When asked, “ Was Chin 
bad or good ? ” replied, “ How can I know ? you read 
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the lujok-- sir id know about the .sacred worthies." 
When asked how old the Mound is, “ lt*s a thousand 
years up Chin was King of Man and Lord of Land" 
He com [wired him unfavourably with the First King of 
the Things. 

A Carter siiid, “ It is the First Emperor's Mound ”; 
but the marks of opium on his face furnished the 
reason why he knew’ little about the dead or the living 
except nature compelled him to work to live. 

jt General Dealer who is a Christian was well 
informed. Chin lived when the country was divided 
into thirty-six provinces, at the time he destroyed 
Kimg the Holy Man, a common designation of Con¬ 
fucius, lie burnt all his hooks, Live four books and the 
five classics. The place where he burnt the books is 
near the Wooden Pagoda (a well-known spot twenty- 
five miles from Sian), The earth there is black because 
he burnt the bucks. Asked if the soil is now black, 
he replied that it is. Tin; reputation of Chin is that 
of one of the very bad men of the Central Kingdom. 
He burned the books and buried the scholars, leaving 
their heads projecting, and then yoked animals to a 
burrow pointing to a farmer's iron-toothed harrow 
and ran it tack and lore over them. He also said that 
the Great Mound is only “the Great Gate" of the 
grove, that the grave is in the mountains; that it us a 
Quicksilver Sea, on which tire body moves, so that if 
you want to grasp it yon can't. Those that made the 
Mound were buried alive in it, as were also Chins wives 
and couch hi lies. 

A Catifit- said, “ I don't know anything.” 

A Smut-sdler. " It is the true Mound, hut what 
can you know about liirof 1 le is in the ground, and the 
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Mound b on top of him,— what can you know about 
him !" Another coolie carrying a load let pathos into 
the conversation. He said the loud weighed 120 
pounds of cotton. When asked if he'd seen Chin’s 
Mound, replied. “ I don't lift my head, I don't sec '; 
and no wonder, poor fellow. Ills burden was great, 

A Cakexltop-man submitted to being interviewed 
with good grace. lie Imd read in a book that Inside 
the Mound were Great Imn Gates, a north gate and it 
south gate ; the looks are dragons’ tongues. Inside the 
gate you tread on o machine and a knife tomes forth 
and pierces you to death. 

A Pawnbroker, when asked about Chiu, said, ■* I 
can't go. I keep the gate,"—that is an expression often 
beard in Chinn. *■ I keep the gate ” is important,— 11 1 
cat others* bread, 1 keep the gate, 1 cannot go,” 

A Barber replied only by saying, “ 1 am a \\a U r ». 
a child." 

A Banker declared it is only an earth-pile and some 
grass. “ I’ve passed it by many times but never gave 
it a thought The actors," continued the banker. “ say 
Chin’s reputation was bad. He burned Ixwks l" 

An Old Scholar ? He 4 * hum book, bury scholar"—a 
four-character phrase with much meaning, lie further 
made reference to the Wo l (> ang Palace, which was 
some thirty miles long,—that is, the various buildings 
and yards spread along that distance to enable Chiu to 
sleep in a different room each night, and thereby avoid 
evil spirits finding him. The old scholar said the 
Palace stretched from Hsienyang, Chiu's capital, to 
l.intmng, and from Lint* ling to Chung Nan San, 
funning a triangle, . . . He also called attention to the 
hole on Lop of Chin’s Mound where one van drop in n 
small stone and in a few moments hear it strike the 
bottom. The position of the Mound, the old scholar 
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says, was fixed by men of magic as being auspicious. 
The dragon pulse, meaning the magnetic currents 
with which the dragon is supposed to be connected, is 
good. The mountain south is a dragon at rest The 
river north is it dragon in motion. Then west is 
Lint'ung, called the Golden Granary, and cast is Hsin 
Feng, the Silvery Tixtisurv. So in all four directions 
the Emperor had something to rest on. and so might 
hope to go on feigning thousands of years. 

The farmers say, says the old scholar, that inside 
the Mound arc buried Chins “Ascend the Clouds 
Boots,’ 1 which enabled him to go up to heaven, his 
“Move the Mountains Whip,” with which he could 
enchant mountains, also his “ Measure the Fields Rod." 
which when he waved it in the air caused liis enemies 
to sutler defeat. It is said that the soil or sand 
which composes the mound was aU burned before 
being placed in permanent position. This sets one 
wondering where dmldmns of siilHcienl si/e were 
obtained, else the work required many years of time. 

And st* the common people, the business men and 
the scholars have their folklore about the Man and the 
Mound Chiu. A spot well worth the visiting. What 
other mound marks the resting-place of » more 
remarkable character ! What other sepulchre holds 
tiie remains of a mail who moulded the world more 
completely and for a longer time than this mound of 
Chin the Builder of the Great Wall and the Maker of 
the Vastest Empire of Mortals? 

Before we quit the Mound of Chin, we think of 
the splendid tombs we have seen in honour of the 
Mings, the other builders of the Wall, and hi honour 
of the present Chungs. They incorporate mounds. 
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but the mount is are girt about with walls within 
which are temples. Was it so with Chin i Here are 
traces of walls encompassing his mound- Did they 
enclose gates and furnaces and temples* prototyiies of 
those which the tourist from Peking regularly visits ? 

Chin was The Only First in death as in life. Before, 
oilier kings had died and been laid to rest under mere 
mounds, but he was the first to prescribe a custom of 
sacrificing at his tomh, and this fell in so easily with 
the feeling of reverence for ancestors* that it was taken 
up by Lhe next dynasty and rooted itself permanently. 
The importance of tills new departure has not i>cen 
generally recognised, but when we look for earlier royal 
tombs we find none; when we search the classics for 
records of temples to preceding kings, there are none. 
What we do find in the record of the Han dynasty, are 
these two sentences which pay unwilling tribute to Chin: 

“ Anciently there was no sacrificing on Lhe tombs, 
but during the dynasty of Han 1 a park with n temple 
was added as an appendage to each of the Imperial 
Mau.solea, in imitation of the House of Chin.” 

Or, in the Rules for Official Dignitaries: 

H Anciently there was no sacrificing on the tombs, 
but Shih Hnangti of the House of Chin erected a 
temple at the side of his tomb, and this was imitated 
by the Han Dynasty, and has not since been abolished." 

Thus Chin inaugurated Imperial Tombs with 
temples annexed. Chin the innovator may not be 
worshipped to-day, but every succeeding Emperor pays 
tribute to him in adopting his pattern. 

1 On Uni lUcujlllf plateau ihiTtf art visibly at iaatfi Wdu Kiyal UiOLlliiJ*, 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE VflY OF THK WaU. 

To comprehend the scheme and extent of the Great 
WaU requires no light effort. To realise tiie lives that 
were jeopardised, the severity exercised, the demons 
exorcised, the sorcerers subsidised, in planning and 
promoting this stupendous enterprise, bullies the imagi¬ 
nation. The mysterious mounting of the mountains, 
the dangerous dives into deep ravines, the twining and 
winding of the endless edifice, raise insoluble questions 
as to the Why of tiie Great WaU. 

Consider the sheer mass of the rust construction. 
Here are Cubic Miles of Material. The weight of this 
enormous bulk far surpasses any a tiler human con¬ 
struction. Monster battleships are planned to displace 
twenty thousand tons of water; but what are they 
beside the uncounted myriads of tons that oppress the 
earth here i Just to move the stones and bricks into 
position is a task that appals the imagination—unless, 
indeed, there were some Chinese A m phi on to charm 
very rocks by Ills lyre, and make them dance into 
position. But. if so, it exhausted the national music, 
for the ordinary Chinaman lias not got even n whistle 
left in him. 1 No, the sine of this Great Wall raises a 
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grave problem* Then, too, its marvellous contortions, 
as it sweeps in daring curves, drops into yawning 
abysses, leaps across streams, as though the grey 
masonry were not tbe work of Iiumaii hands, but the 
idle fatiey of wilful nature ; these things compel us to 
ask whether this is fantastic art, or equally fantastic 
science. 

Was the Wall undertaken simply to employ men 
who might otherwise be dangerous ? Such a simple, 
purposeless purpose has often operated. Pharaoh was 
dangerously near this when he put the Children ot 
Israel to forced labour; plenty of prisons in America 
and in England have seen men treading a mill or 
grinding at cranks or breaking stones or teasing oakum, 
just to keep them busy, without any special object 
Iteing aimed at as a result of their business. Every 
now and again when there is some spasmodic cry about 
the Unemployed, some stupid piece of work is hastily 
improvised to serve as an excuse for paying oven who 
are set to it It is but lately that Indian engineer 
officers have planned out great relief works such as 
canals mid tanks, so tliat men who are put to excavate 
these in famine times are thereby doing something to 
prevent families in future. The usual relief work 
too often testifies to the unpreparedness of the 
authorities, who waste good labour and produce some- 
tiling barely ornamental and barely useful. If the 
Urcat Wall were simply a Relief Work, it would be a 
colossal blunder, but one of a common type. 

Was it more than this, a boundary ? From early 
ages we have heard of landmarks, and know what 
importance was attached to these, so that the Hebrews 
imprecated curses on any one who moved them, and 
the Romans put them under the protection of a special 
god. Terminus. Whs the Wall, then, simply erected to 
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define tlie Chinese Holy I.mid, so that all within it 
should be blossoms of the Flowery Kingdom, while 
lieyond were mere weeds and tlustles of the wilderness i 
It is awkward to have no limit to sec A gradual shading 
off of town into country, of useful land into desert, 
of kingdom into kingdom. Perhaps this Wall was 
just put up as a clear definition where China ended, as 
Nature gave no hint in this direction. All sorts of 
curious artificial Ijoundaries tuive been known for tliis 
purpose. Hedges, stone walls, piles of logs, all mark 
the limits of farms or fields. Children at play will 
scratch a line on the ground to mark the base; foot¬ 
ballers put up lines of dags, baseball teams throw down 
bogs to mark off their diamond. Prisoners of war have 
seen a boundary of mere wires to show’ the tine beyond 
which they may not pass, unless they are prepared to 
risk being shot without further notice. There some 
moral force came to restrain; the boundary itself was 
but a slight thing. Was the Wall just to show where 
the desert was to he left behind, with desert manners, 
while civilisation was to begin i 

That is, viewing it from the north, looking at the 
hint it gave to the barbarians outside. But wdls have 
two sides, and the Wall may be a boundary to remind 
the Chinaman of his privileges and to promote his 
patriotism. “ Within this ring is your home, the abode 
of art nnd learning: beyond is the outer darkness with 
which no son of the Flowery Kingdom has aught to 
do ! ” Was that the suggestion of the Wall f Japan 
would not suffer her sons to wander overseas till of 
late: Britain would nut let her scanty population 
trickle away in the Stuart times ; licences were needed 
before any one might take ship. Possibly, then, the 
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Wall had the message to those lieyond the lioundary, 
“ Keep out ! ” and to those within, “ Slay here ! " 

At least we can see that within this line there Iuls 
been a growth of diameter that is unique ; southward 
of the Wall we Hnd one type of civilisation; northward 
is little but barbarism, till of late other waves have 
flowed in from west and east. The Wall has served as 
a clear line of demarcation that all could understand. 
For the United States, the Atlantic was such an obvious 
boundary, while westwards the settled land shaded ofl 
into the wilds of nature. Ueyond the Alleghanies lay 
other settlements; beyond the western deserts lay yet 
others. France and Spain had sent in their driblets oi 
colonists; but from the firm tatse of the Atlantic, the 
wave of Anglo-Saxons swelled and surged across, sub¬ 
merging all others as it came. So from the solid bju-k- 
ground of the Wall, the wave of true Chinese rolled 
southwards, engulfing others met by the way, till 
another boundary was found at the ocean, and all 
from Wall to Water owned the sway of the sons 
of Chin. 

Perhaps from the iirst the Wall was meant as more 
than boundary, was meant as Rampart. “ Have no 
fear of the tiger from the South ; beware the rowter 
from the North.” How old is tliat proverb we cannot 
say, but far older than the Mings, The feeble folk on 
the Yangtze ■were no danger to the dwellers by the 
Hwangho, but the wild riders of the northern steppes 
were not mere crowing cocks, they were fighting cocks 
too. Ramparts of this description have often lieen 
erected. If a Roman legion halted for the night, it 
cast Up some kind of an earthen bank with a ditch, 
which may remain after centuries to show what mighty 
builders were these people. When the limits of the 
Empire seemed tolerably fixed, permanent traces were 
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made, and along them arose in a tew cases defensive 
works. Thus in denmuy the Emperors of the second 
century dug a slight ditch and tlirew a low wall along 
to indicate the mere boundary of the territory where 
Itoman law held. And the same derice was adopted 
in Britain, Where the Solway suggests a boundary, a 
ditch was hollowed out, and the clods of earth were 
piled neatly into a turf wall. But the barbarians of the 
North did not respect this, and it became necessary to 
erect a real fortification which should actually bar the 
passage, The same distinction may !>e recognised at 
tiihraltar, where the civil boundary is marked only by 
a row of sentry lioses, hut behind them is a real defen¬ 
sive wall. And so from Walls End on Lhe Tyne, 
along the moors to the north, along the edge of the 
steep dills of basalt, not always following the line of 
the ear Her boundary, arose a substantial stone wall 
protected by a dry ditch in front; behind it ran a good 
road for the movement of troops, fenced by earthen 
mounds on either side. About every five miles there 
was a stone walled fort covering a few acres. From 
several of these, southern roads concentrated at three 
nr four garrison towns whence reinforcements could lw 
poured to any threatened point. 

Now these arrangements are strikingly piirfilld to 
those along the Chinese Wall Thu also does not 
follow any line obvious as a mere boundary, nor as 
a probable route for traders. It lias towers along it 
at frequent intervals, while in the rear are larger wimps. 
The conclusion is obvious, that this present Chinese 
Wall, like the Wall of Severus in Britain, was intended 
for actual defence by real soldiers against very genuine 
invaders or Irorder raiders, 
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But this is only one point gained: we are sure now 
that the British Stone Wall of Severus came only after 
a turf boundary walL The Chinese Wall during the 
time of the Mings was undoubtedly a barrier, but dues 
that settle what it was used for at a previous stage \ 
There is to-day in Peru a splendid monastery of massive 
stone, where for centuries the Dominicans have dwelt 
and worshipped; but for centuries before they went 
there the Inca priests ministered there in whet was 
then the Temple of the Sun, There is to-day in Paris 
a fine block of government odices where ministers of 
state and their clerks manage the business of u depart¬ 
ment ; but till a few months ago it was the official 
residence of an archbishop. On it Devon moor is a 
forbidding ring of granite walls, behind which dwell tor 
definite periods the worst of English criminals; but 
the u'alis were erected to guard safely the prisoners 
taken in the wars of Napoleon, So when we are 
certain that tile last use of the Great Wall was us 
a frontier fortification, it still invites inquiry whether 
we have probed the purpose of its builders. Were they 
guarding against two-legged invaders Or four-legged ? 
Was this, at first, simply a glorified sheepfold, to keep 
out Items and wolves that behind its shelter the domestic 
cattle might browse in peace, arid the crops might 
be safe from the wild cattle in search of succulent 
pasture ? 

Or was the original purpose still less material? 
Was it to guard not against seen foes, but against 
unseen l not against the creatures of Us is world, but 
against the powers of the air ? Was the Wall originally 
u Spiritual Defence, a religious monument, a landmark 
of superstition. 

Such a thought may seem amazing till we reflect 
a little on the great buildings that rise in other lands 
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in the nuirie of religion , till we recollect that the 
Chinese hud practically no temples til! Buddhism made 
its footing good, till we see how superstition dictates 
even at the present day many of the Chinese buildings. 

In any city today, are not some ot the most con¬ 
spicuous buildings consecrated to religion i \% eslminster 
Ahlkty, Westminster Cathedral and St. Paul's are 
among the most obvious features of London. The 
glory of Cologne is the “ Dorn,” and in S trashing 
also it is the minster which dominates the city, frar 
more was this the ease in antiquity, when Karuak and 
Meinnon and the obelisks were all dedicated to religion 
in Egypt ‘ when the tower of Babel was devoted to 
the service of the Seven Gods of Babylonia. In the 
plains of the Ganges are such modem structures as 
the Jutnma Musjid at Boltii or the Pearl Mosque 
at Agra, or the countless temples of Benares, In 
the south of the Deccan are miles of colonnades 
and ludls given over to worship, in some eases with 
covered ways mounting the hillsides up to some high 
place on the peak. In the islands of the sea, Ceylon 
and Java, are rambling piles of stone carved into 
myriads of statues, sdl for assisting the devotions of 
the Buddhists. In the ancient world we have abun¬ 
dant tokens that religion was a potent factor in 
creating vast buildings. 

When we turn to Chinn and seek for the corre¬ 
sponding buildings, we put aside tlie late edifices due 
to Islam, to Taoism, to tlie Indian art uf Buddhism, 
and we find simply the Confueian halls and the antique 
Temple of Heaven. This last is indeed a splendid 
testimony to the inspiration of religion, hut the halls 
due to the teachings of the Cliinese Sage are mere 
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plain, empty buildings, with tablets in memory of lHO 
illustrious men. It is difficult to think that these 
simple edifices are all that the ancient religion of Chinn 
ever erected. 

Once ive think of this, mid remember how fine is 
the line between religion and superstition in early 
days, we have abundant evidence of the power of 
superstition. Louis XI of France has !>een immortalised 
by \Y alter Scott, with a row of leaden images in his 
hatband and an astrologer an liis train. Now the 
Chinese, even to the present day, are steeped in all 
manner of belief in da arms and good luck, which have 
been interwoven into Taoism but have also a hold on 
many who disclaim that form of religion. Whoever 
has watched a Chinese procession knows the tine figure 
cut by the Dragon, which may wind its lengthy way 
through one or two streets at once * yet this is hut 
one specimen of their mythological menagerie. Scaly 
creatures, uncanny beasts, magic mammals, Hying fiends 
—such is an unscientific catalogue of tire fauna familiar 
to their imagination. It is too evident that these are 
not seen every day nor in ordinary places, and as to 
the Chinese mind it is axiomatic that they exist, their 
habitat must be away in the desert. What, then, mare 
obvious than to erect a magic boundary against them, 
and endow it with spells which would arrest their 
progress \ 

Let us make sure how deeply these notions possess 
the average Chinaman. A visitor at K biting was 
awakened one night by a banging of doors and 
windows ; it turned out that this was to frighten away 
a nine-headed monster Hying overhead, which dropped 
blood as it passed, the blood causing the death of any 
one on whose house it fell, The Western visitor quite 
failed to convince the people that what they saw was 
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but a dock of wild geese at some height: the legend 
was well known, and a nine*headed monster there must 
be ! Demons pervade Lite air, and have to lie guarded 
against at ail turns; as the Western horseshoe is 
unknown, a roaring trade is driven in a picture of the 
Taoist chief priest framed in vignettes of caterpillars, 
snakes, insect!* dies, with a verse describing the centre 
figure: 

At diioi) Oh the fifth of the fifth. 

The Pope iLitride of his Tiger; 

Hi" lilou th all red. 

Char nky overhaul, 
l*o the bid uf the uliftHes 
all the demon* have tluil. 

Then certain localities are labeDed by the deni on - 
managers as malignant, 1 f a house must face one of 
these, special precautions must be taken, and a design 
of a sunrke must be painted on a large board over 
the door. Many houses hang a mirror above, in hopes 
that the ugly demons will see themselves as others see 
them and turn away in disgust. If a house acquires 
the reputation of Wing demon-haunted, a demon-trap 
of plaited bamboo will be hung up to intercept the 
visitants. 

Now modem instances of this abound; buL it is 
very important to know that Chin was deeply per¬ 
meated with these beliefs, lie heard of a man who 
could make himself invisible, and sent an eruTmssy to 
get hold of iiiut. 1 lie heard of a fountain of youth, 

1 Am-li'i wan a h^etuSarj vrah^kfru Ifir ibir pmr ftf 
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find sent an expedition to discover it He desired Jiis 
physicians to compound it Pill of Life, and whs so much 
in earnest about it that he whs ready to slay a thousand 
hoys and a thousand girls that their blood might 
concentrate all its essence of vitality for Ids benefit. 
W us not this the sort of man to conceive the idea 
of a gigantic Hemon-Harrier ? He destroyed much 
literature that had come down to his age, but preserved 
one book that dealt in all this demon lore with its 
preservatives against demon influences. 

What a splendid idea for an Emperor to do for his 
whole realm what each man was laboriously doing for 
his tiny house ! To shut out of the whole Empire the 
whole tribe of desert Jins with their baleful powers ; to 
guard the hind entire from the ravages of the devils— 
this u ould lie a task worthy of an Emperor- No work 
could be esteemed too hard for such an end, no toil 
too difficult, no wall too long or too lofty. Did it 
need scores of feet of stone piled up. did it need towers 
to rise far above the mere wall, yet if these could render 
it impossible for any hideous tearer of evil to cross the 
line^ if it confined the moral pestilence to the dreary 
desert, no price would la* too high to pay. May we 
not find in this train of thought the primary reason 
why the superstitious Chin caused the Wall to arise ? 

This may account in .some measure for its exist¬ 
ence, but then there remains the problem of its shape. 

1 his is not to lie accounted for merely* by the re¬ 
collection that lie used a few previous waits and finked 
them up ; lie was not the sort of man to be influenced 
only by utilitarian motives. To make one decent pair 
of trousers out of three or four worn-out knickerbockers 
will lie a tedious ami expensive job. If Chin simply 
wanted to cut off the sweet influences of the South and 
coniine them to his own domain, why not run a screen 
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right along a line of latitude and save time ? That was 
the plan of the Russian Tsar who ruled a straight line 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow to save the time of 
engineers in laving out the railroad- Rut the VV aft twines 
mid coils and winds its length up and down, round and 
round, till on the map it resembles nothing in heaven 
or earth—except the serpentine hand in the heavens or 
the mythical dragon of the East, Have we hit it ? 

Chin was given to symbolical building. His vast 
Imperial Forest Park \s r a^ dotted over with his wives' 
palaces so disposed as to give a map of the heavens 
bounded by the Milky Way. Was the Walt meant Lo 
depict this saute strange bant! in the skies ? A man 
who was capable of building in a park of 2Q0 miles 
a map of the heavens might perhaps have conceived 
a yet more colossal representation of the must striking 
celestial phenomenon. 

But rather perhaps was he thinking of the great 
terrestrial emblem of the Empire, a Dragon, and seeking 
to portray across hundreds of miles a vast monster 
fraught with magical protective influences. 

Remember that Chin became a Taoist. He defi¬ 
nitely broke with the Confiiciun agnostics, and pro¬ 
claimed himself an adherent of that system which 
seems to have gathered up all the Folklore and magic 
and superstition of the jieople. Now nothing is more 
closely entwined with tin? popular imagination than the 
dragon, even at the present day, when the national dag 
displays it, When did this association begin r Peer 
back into) the hoary records, those which Chin spared 
from destruction just because of their superstition, and 
we lind that centuries before his time the dragon was one 
of a set of twelve symbolic animals. The fact tli&t the 
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other eleven ure real genuine crealures has set some 
naturalists inquiring whether the dragon of those days 
was not a genuine creature tun; whether it. was not. 
perhaps, a crocodile. If popular fancy can evolve for 
Rritons a unicorn like a graceful horse with a swonl- 
fish’s snout out of a genuine rhinoceros, popular fancy 
in China was surely equal to evolving a mythical 
dragon out of a genuine serpent. 1 

U r e need not, however, linger over that question. 
Ileal or imaginary, the dragon bulked largely in the 
minds of the people as possessed of magical power. 
Was there a drought, then the Ying dragon must be 
made, and us soon us the heavenly dragon sees this 
image of himself acknowledging his power, and im¬ 
ploring his help, so soon will he cause the rams to 
come and bless the hind. Now in the ancestral home 
uf I'iiin, droughts Jure not infrequent and are lerrible. 
The nature of the loose soil causes it soon to dry and 
pulverise again into dust. Suppose that instead of 
a dragon of wicker and tinsel, made tor a special 
occasion, destined soon to perish, there lie a ftt^muncrtl 
dragon of brick and xtoue ever to appeal to the 
heavenly original. Suppose that instead of one petty 
dragon for this town, and another tor that town, the 
whole population unite to maaiibit their unity, and 
construct one vast dragon on behalf of the whole 
Land. Such reasoning would appeal to Chin, the First 
Emperor ot China, the Taoist devotee, Such reason¬ 
ing would appeal to the Professors of Fcngslmi, who 
would see their principles honoured, and would gladly 
aid hy making out the Lucky Line along which the 
mystic dragon-image should wind his interminable 
length. Such reasoning would appeal to the myriad 

1 ThyWrpHrt b * iUfely prntoTyjie. Tins Chiu am tiieotaehci my: '-'II i* 
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peasants who sulFered from the drought, and were ac¬ 
customed to mould h protective dragon in appeal to the 
mercy of the monster above. 

But such reasoning would not appeal to the Con- 
tuciafi scholars, who viewed with contempt tire super¬ 
stitions of the populace, and would not deign to record 
any such motive, though the accomplished result might 
compel notice. A Masonic temple may be built to¬ 
day and the feet receive attention, but the meaning 
of all the parts will not be expounded by or for out¬ 
siders. A Christian cathedral may slowly arise, with 
symbolism in its every part, but the newspaper will 
not explain to its readers what is typified. The rustic 
celebrations of St John’s Eve may be witnessed or 
described by many who never Lake the trouble to find 
diit that they are survivals of ancient superstition. So, 
then, although the Confuciaus have dropped no hint its 
to any religious purjjo.se in this building, we see ample 
reason why they would refuse so to do, even though 
they knew it. 

We are inclined to assert positively that Chin hod 
such an idea dominant in his mind \ lor when we think 
over tire possible reasons for tils undertaking so colossal 
a structure, we can see no other that is as worthy, 
no other that so fully explains his action, Nor do we 
chum that one purpose only swayed him ; few are the 
people whose lives are so simple that a single motive 
suffices. But if he had at his disposal a vast amount of 
laljour; if lie wished to show* clearly how Jar his 
authority should extend, to treat outsiders as of a 
lower rank and to assert himself over those within; if 
he approved the previous attempts to build a rampart 
against invasion; yet all these purposes might blend 
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and be crowned by the claims of religion. This might 
be the quickening impulse that brought nil else to 
fruition. And in an age when the misinterpreted 
teachings of Confucius were deadening all sense of 
mystery and of a power outside men, this Wall may lie 
the supreme recognition ul a Ruler in the heavens, 
who will respond to the appeal of :l people, and will 
l>e merciful to those who call upon him. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE “9 BY 3” city: tJAKGCHOWFF 

" Uitii^cliow [iwnlu«^ Ifcrw pffscionu things; 

Mutaliili-, rhubarb. Jitul licorice «tuua "-Wd %inj, 

LiANuciioirrr, the ‘ J 9 by 3” city, Ungers in our 
memory because of Rudd hist nuns, frog medicine. 
Christian missionaries tmd legends, Ibr which four it 
is noted. The Chinese speak of it as ** 9 by 3 ” for this 
reason, which is utter the approved Oriental fashion— 
north and south the dimension is H. and east and 
west 1 j li. The “u” signifies the combined measure¬ 
ments of the north and south walls, and the M 3 " the 
length of the two cast and west walls. Although 
”9 by 3 '* has a reputation for opium {whose acreage, 
we are glad to say, is l>eing restricted), stirrups and 
scissors, yet the nuns and frog medicine .stand out as 
distinctly in the memory as anthills on the landscape 
of Vakusu-on-the- Congo. 

The Great Wall, when approaching Liangchowfu, 
lakes a turn to the north and west, for which eccen¬ 
tricity is abundant legendary explanation. The line of 
the Barrier is crooked and the ruins lack pieturesque- 
ncss. but what is lost to the eye is made up to the 
ear. The legends arc many. We are now in the 
second city of importance along the Great Walk 
counting from east to west, which is the course of tills 

no 
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exploration. IJangchowfu lx>jtsf„s seventeen modern 
school? and a hundred old style, several tens of temples 
and sm intelligent magistrate, who told us '* We do 
not worship idols. We worship Confucius as you do 
Jesus,* That is likely true of the educated who are 
already ashamed of the senseless images. but the 
common people regard with superstitious awe the old 
mud-gods of hideous aspect. Wen of clear mental 
vision see the handwriting on the wall—idolatry is 
doomed! 

Crafty arts and active graves are among the 
curiosities of tins important business centre. Seven 
monasteries, eight large temples and Seven Active 
Graves constitute the sights of the city. The Eight 
Wonders of ldangchowfU include a suspended sword 
which points toward a puss in the south mountains 
whence Issue waters from the melting snow. As lung 
as the sword points in that direction those waters cannot 
enter ami submerge the metropolis. 

Ljangcbowfu has “ patent" remedies in variety and 
quantity. It also has 110 doctors who practise on the 
twenty thousand families who live inside the strong walls. 
The physicians treat disease according to the medicine 
book which was written long ago by a medicine man. 
who become the Medicine God alter bis death. He is 
worshipped un his birthday, the nineteenth sun, fourth 
moon. The doctors report many “cures of the sick¬ 
ness." They cure the sickness and not the patient. 
Ihe Chinese are ignorant of surgery: hence we have 
seen but two one-armed men in all our travels, and 
those lost the member by foreign surgery. When an 
arm goes wrong they bury the whole man. Speaking 
of surgery reminds us of barbers. Of these there are 
200, who pay their devotions to a god of their own, 
a distinguished alchemist, who in I7ui> attained im- 
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mortality :it the ;tge of fitly. The tonsorial artist * are 
prosperous and popular, and arc organised in a guild, 
hut they occupy a low social position. Indeed, so 
degraded are they socially that only after several 
generations may they hope to obtain public of live. 
The Chinese harher carries a pole as he goes about 
serving his clients. Not unlikely the modem barlier's 
[jole originated in China, 

When we suggested to the good missionary Rclcher 
a visit to the nuns, he was evidently surprised at our 
audacity. Insistency icon. The residence of the nuns 
adjoins a frog-pond. Reside Lhis miasmatic incubator 
stood n young native who shewed us to the door of 
the sacred sisterhood, After rapping and receiving 
no reply i we ventured to give the door a gentle pusii. 
When it yielded we entered. The superior nun there¬ 
upon l>ee*ame visible. We explained that we were on 
an exploring expedition, and accustomed ourselves to 
first-hand information. We further specified, having 
heard things good and not good concerning the holy 
order, we came to the source of information, lieggod 
to he shown through, and to be told about the aims 
anil ambitions of the society. 

This speech modified her facial expression, and she 
proceeded to show us about the place. She represented 
the 2,000 nuns of hiangchewfiL She also represents 
the nuns of China, The number she did not know. 
In 849 a,d, there were nearly 45,000 temples and 
monasteries destroyed, and 42.000 monks, nuns and 
minors thrown out of employment, or rather into 
employment. She became pleasant, but a certain 
pronounced reticence continuing, we apportioned to 
her some of our supply of silver, whereupon, like 
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miigic, the doors Hew open, and wo liad the rim of 
the nunnery I From tlmt moment there was volubility. 
Particularly now, when all China mbs its eyes, yawns 
and prepares to awake out of u sleep of centuries, 
it is of interest to know just how mini i ho use-cleaning 
will be necessary before the supreme change can come. 
Udigion is a 11-important, Hence we took time to 
see and hear at this nunnery: centre mid adjunct of 
Buddhism, the religion largely responsible for China's 
backward state. 

The favourite temple of the nuns is kept locked 
to prevent a competing body of nuns worshipping 
there, A quarrel taking places certain females moved 
upstairs and started a goddery of their own. The 
first-floor deities consisted of two goddesses with a 
god between. The felt prayer-dial was located in 
front of the mate deity, the sisters evidently having 
more confidence tn one of the stronger sex. They 
worship twice a day. “ We liave no dock. When 
the spirit of worship is on us, we come.” So said nun 
number one. She told us the nuns perform no works 
of mercy. “ We do not nurse the sick, care for the 
insane, or conduct a school for girls. Wc only pray, 
burn incense and beg.” The Oculist Goddess was hung 
about the neck with painted eyes. ‘'She likes to have 
people, whose eyes she has healed, bring eyes of their 
colour and hang them on her neck." On the fifteenth 
sun of the eleventh moon they offer sacrifices. 

Nun number one hade us enter the Ten Princes of 
Hell 1 empie. We asked, “ What ad vantage to worship 
the l en Princes of HeU'f ’ She laughed. “Everybody 
does it, and we du it. Don’t know any good that 
comes from it," She explained that the cowfaced and 
horsefaced figures bum incense in the bottomless pit 
to the Ten Frinces of El elk The 'Pen l’rin cesses next 
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obtained our attention. These ire sometimes called 
Heaveniy Holy Mothers I Here were many stulen idols, 
indicating that vows for sons were answ-ered. When 
children have measles their cure js effected by carrying 
them through a dark passage beliind the idols. This 
is known as the ** tube for curing measles." .Although 
not so qualified, we decided to take the journey 
through the tube. It was enough to give 11 body 
some sort of sickness, Ln that abode of darkness we 
noticed twelve arches under which we had to stoop 
to pass. These represented twelve children cured by 
the journey. At each end of the Lube is a god named 
llie Controller of Measles. 

.About 2,000 short-haired nuns live in “ 9 by 3.' 
The stock of mins is replenished in divers ways. I he 
wife of a mandarin recently ran away and joined the 
sisterhood because her husband had taken on an 
additional wife; he came and took her home. In 
competition with these 2,000 nuns, ignorant and un¬ 
clean, are two Cliristian lathes, who are doing a satis¬ 
factory work for the women and girls of the city. The 
girls of China have need of higher truth than nature 
has gifted them with, A new day dawns in the minds 
of the women on the hiJLs of T‘ang. That the new 
desires are separate, disordered and illogical is nothing 
strange. The conception of deity which has for cen¬ 
turies held in bondage the females of China lias been a 
physical rather than a spirited idea. What a distance 
of difference between the 2,000 nuns individually and 
collectively, and the two cultured Christian, English 
ladies! When the whole environment is considered, 
the success the English ladies have attained is little 
short of the miraculous! Outside the city the Human 
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Catholic Mission, with a. resident Bishop, is working 
hard, mid a good measure of success attends their 
efforts to bring the Chinese into the Church, 

Among the many legends, historical and otherwise, 
abounding in this region, we have selected one that 
tells of the finding of a large quantity of gold in tlie 
Great Wall. It would be possible to write it into 
better English, and indeed a recast of the plot might 
better please lire reader, but our aim is to display as 
much of the idiom of the native us possible, and at 
the same time carry the sense to the mind of the 
foreigner, simply omitting tedious tautology. 

When the Mings were Kings the village of Hong 
Water lay a few H from Liaugehow with the Great 
Wall on one side and the quicksands of the Red River 
on the other. Indeed the whole region was unsafe. 
A thousand families occupied eaves and caverns in the 
ample sides of the Great Barrier. This appropriated 
fifty li of Lbe Rampart, Among these cave-dwellers 
was a sturdy well-meaning man named Wang, who 
hud a sister Kin, and a widow mother. The mother, 
a woman of lofty motives, steadily refused to marry 
again. She devoted her whole time and thought to her 
Son. She had a brother vim was worthless, being a 
drinking man. He was a gambler, and squandered 
much of his nephew's estate. lie it was who urged 
bis sister to many, hoping thereby to obtain money 
to continue the evil habit of gambling. She declined. 
Her husband had left her 100 acres of land, oxen and 
carts, and a faithful servant Mu Er Ma. Ma Er M* 
engaged suitable servants for the house, and also men 
to watch the sheep and cat Lie and perform agricultural 
flu tits, Ma Er Ma was a success ; everything he 
touched prospered, and eight years jwvssed like » 
weaver’s sluiitle. 

Constantly schemes were applied to persuade by 
craft or argument the widow to marry. It was hinted 
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that Ma Er (Via was too polite to the widow. He 
retired to his own farm, — just what the enemies of the 
woman wished. From that time the farm began to 
fail, and the pour widow's poverty was consummated 
by the wild Tibetans who swept over the bonier cm a 
foraging expedition and stole everything she hud left. 

The Mings had ordered that the soldiers guarding 
the (.Treat Wall should also do farming, but the Tibetan 
attacks becoming frequent the land was neglected, arid 
the whole strength of the garrisons kept on duty. 
Now it foil to the lot of the son of the widow to be 
stationed on the fort Tsh Tsen, on the Wall. 'Hie 
wicked uncle and another worth lefts fellow were detailed 
with him to hold the north-east corner. When Hie 
Tibetans charged the fortifications the two threw the 
son into their midst, hoping thus to get rid of the 
liindnuiee to their dm In dir;! I plans. Hut high heaven 
was watchful. Instead of being killed he fell into an 
old well, but the two conspirators were cut to pieces 
by the wild horsemen, who dismounted and carried 
the fort by storm, A large Tibetan seized the two 
women, threw them across his horse, and was riding 
off when the animal stumbled and threw the living 
load into the dark bush. The warrior, not seeing them, 
concluded they were killed und rode off. The two 
women, recovering from the stun of the fell, found them¬ 
selves in a well, empty save that one other person was 
in there, YV hat joy when they discovered the whole 
family safe and together 1 

Hearing loyal troops passing they cried aloud. The 
three were rescued and returned to their place, only 
see the smoke-scored ruins. They sought a cave in 
the (»real Wall and settled down to live, gathering 
roots and desert cabbage, desert onions, and cereals 
resembling birds' eves, good for flour. 

In a few days sufficient had been garnered to hist 
Ihe winter through, To store this valuable harvest it 
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was necessary to dig » cave in the Great Wall. They 
worked Long and hand until, striking some substance, a 
resonant sound reached Linar ears and gave them pause. 
It was wooden, and. thinking it a eollin, the son ceased 
liis work, bnt the mother dug on until it whs plainly a 
door. On it was an inscription. Treasure had been 
hid there long before. It was a cavern of gold! The 
dutiful son reported the matter to the high magistrate, 
wliq in turn notified the Viceroy, who informed the 
Son of Heaven. The Emperor was delighted, not 
because of the find of treasure hut because Wang was a 
dutiful son and loyal subject. The Throne ordered 
Wang a General, the Mother a Peeress, the daughter 
wile of a Great Man. and an edict directed the erection 
of a temple to Goodness and Virtue, whereon was 
inscribed the widow's name, with great honour. The 
descendants of Wang Kuang lire innumerable J 

Thus endeth the tale of gold in the Great Walt 
quite possibly founded on tact. We have seen many 
cav'cs in the structure which art* now being used as 
residences. Of these the Chinese say: "Those who 
live in earthen dugouts have three things which cannot 
happen: in the summer they cannot l)e hot; in the 
winter they cannot lie cold ; and when the cave tails 
in they cannot be found,” We have hesitated to 
mention the products of the fields about Liangehowfu. 
and the various articles of merchandise from foreign 
countries offered in the public streets, Ijcemise others 
have travelled this way and have given considerable 
space cataloguing the commercial articles anti fabrics 
of “9 by 0." There are, however, three brought 
from beyond the Wall: sable-skins, ginsing, and Wula 
grass — the drug roots. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

VII8G t.l>, WHO "MOVED THE PENS OF EMFIUF." 

When Yung Lo the Great Ming ascended the u Divine 
Utensil,” undent throne of the Chins. witli a sagacity 
worthy of the Greatest Huang Ti, lie arbitrarily decreed 
the shifting of the Centre of Empire from the oom- 
fortahle South to the windy North. Kublai Khan 
had built his capital, Kum Indue, inside the Great Wall, 
that, if necessary, he might promptly defend Unit 
structure from its friends. Yung Lo constructed 
Peking hard by the Mongol site to facilitate hts per¬ 
sonal defence of the Great Wall from its ancient foes. 
We may safely assert LfiiiL tin,' modern capital of this 
vast Empire is now in the North Iteeause the Great 
Wall dictated a policy necessitating the permanent 
presence there of the Sovereign. To alter the Centre 
of Empire, or, as the Chinese would say, “move 
the Urns of Empire, is only less important tlurn to 
interfere with the original distribution of the races 
of men. 

After the dynasty that founded the Great Wall, 
that whose history is most closely associated with the 
enormous structure is the dynasty of Ming, some 
fifteen centimes later, Of its sixteen emperors, those 
who had most to do with the mighty defence were 
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Yung Lo, Ch'eug Hua, Lung Ch'ing and Wan LL‘ 
Here we -speak of the first, the creator of Peking, the 
first Chinese to rule the Empire thence. 

The Mongol Tartars under Genghis Khan had 
broken through the Wall and placed their yoke on the 
Chinese — first foreigners so to subdue the proud race. 
Kublai Khan had organised his Empire, and left his 
mark in two vast structures: the threat Canal and the 
capital of Khan Baligh, Kambaluc, whence he ruled as 
far as Moscow and the Levant Of the capital, Long¬ 
fellow has told hoiv : 

“Into till* city of K I Lilli Mil LJ 
By the fimtl thjit Iwktli U> I^piihinu 
At tliL s iii-ud nf hi* dusty caraiau, 
tjt&dun willi trt±a#iii¥ from realms afar. 

Bald m* ft and Kclat mid Kitfiibdiar* 

Jiodu the great cajfrtUD AliiU** 1 

But this capital was superseded by Yung Lo and 
his father, as will presently appear. 

The excavation o!' the Grand Canal may he com¬ 
pared with the Great Wall in magnitude. Under the 
Mongols the Wall had ceased to be useful. They were 
constantly at war with the Japanese: An attempt to 
conquer the islands of the Rising Sun had turned out 
a disastrous failure. Their armada bad been shattered 
by a storm, their naval forces drowned or slain by the 
enemy, and the whole seaboard was left exposed to 
the raids of men who were lighting on their native 
element. For these the nomads of the North were 
no match. 

The powers at Xandu felt the necessity for inland 
transportation for the tribute of South China, which 

* Tlw*i m cmiy ihetr irkn-Anw or <k yeuMittee-" 'Vh&ir rlrtswttr tiile- arc 
Cb*ru# Tj*,. niul lUifn T*im h \ Mu uul S&fln T»uii£. 
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w&s pitid in the produce of its fertile fields. ^Vlrcfidj 
were those fields covered with a network of canals whose 
principal use wai the irrigation of crops. For local 
transport these channels were universally employed. 
Why not connect them together by cutting through 
the hills or ridges by which the different river systems 
were separated f The idea had everything to rccom* 
mend it. It offered not merely a safe route for 
supplies, but additional facilities for tile movement of 
troops. 

It was at once an economic and military necessity— 
destined to link North and South together as a unit, 
as never before, by the bonds of mutual advantage. 
From the Dragon Throne went forth the fiat—Let a 
canal he built to connect the Northern Capital with 
Nanking, Hangchow and Canton. 

It was to be 1,000 miles in length,—almost exactly 
as long as the Great Walk measured by longitude; 
but I dare not assert that the hydraulic engineers 
charged with its construction ever thought of taking 
the Wall as standard of measurement 

Stringing seven great provinces, the gems of the 
Empire, on its silver thread, it was to reach almost to 
the borders of Tompiin. By means of the Hwangho, 
the Yangtze Kiang and the West River, all coming from 
the west, it was to afford access hy water to the whole of 
the other provinces. What more magnificent scheme 
could spring in the brain or a mighty potentate! 
What more Ijeneficent enterprise could he undertake 
for the good of a great people i Unhappily the ruler 
undertook to build the Grand Canal much as Chin 
built the Wail or ns the Pharaohs built the Pyramids, 
by the forced labour of his subjects. The people who 
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io the end were intended to lie greatest gainers, nimble 
to endure the miseries of an unpaid, ill-fed corvee, 
would gladly have (ted Lheir country, like the Hebrew 
of old, had it been possible Lo do so. Debarred from 
that resource they hailed the standard of revolt, resolved 
to die as soldiers rather than perish as ignominious 
navvies. Hie Grand Cana! was thus the ruin of one 
generation and the salvation of thousands, more truly 
than the Great Wall, of which that is so often asserted. 
Like the latter, it proved the destruction of the 
tyrannical power which Imd undertaken to carry it 
through by unwise and inhuman methods. 

For the sceptre of Kublai tell into weak hands, and 
the Chinese lost the sole advantage Lliey bad received 
from foreign rule, Itevolts occurred in many places, 
and at last u Buddhist priest named Hung Wu 1 com¬ 
manded enough confidence to be accepted as a nation a! 
leader. From a rob her chief he developed into an 
emancipator, protecting the people from robbery and 
extortion. Then, secured by general goodwill, he 
itiurched boldly on Kam bailie to destroy the waning 
prestige of the Mongol Emperors, The craven tyrant 
abandoned his palace and (let! beyond the Wall, which 
once again regained importance as a boundary between 
(luna and the hated barbarians. 

Vengeance was wreaked on the foreign city which 
had enthralled the realm—like Alexandria holding down 
kgypt. But when fCamhaliic had fallen, it was still 
tell that the district had been wisely chosen, and tlrnl 
since the Great Wall hud revived in importance as a 
iKimer against the expelled Mongols, there should lie 
a strong Chinese centre not far from it, to serve as a 

1 <_lm Yita-cbtug, wb* 3 ufivrwmr d* ratamtNl itiu r « ” (Hert fr 
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forties and base of supplies for the defenders. And 
so. about nine li south of the ruined site of KamUduc, 
there arose a first-class city which has teen famous ever 

since as Peking. a 

Here the conqueror left his second son. t hn 1 1. 

with the title of Yen Wang (he. Prince of Yen), a 
revival of an old style in the local kingdom tefore the 
davs of Chin. Chu Ti had the special duty of guarding 
the frontier against the late Mongol tyrants, while 
Hung Wu returned to his native district in the 
Yangtze basin and chose the city ot Nanking, which 
had already heeu a capital more than once, as the seat 
of tiis restored Chinese Empire, now to te reorganised 
after the long foreign tyranny, 

Chu Ti, from his vantage in the North* would 
quickly recognise the importance of the old tircat W all, 
and could not but avail himself of it 1 ; strength to 
exclude the foe who had trespassed over its boundary. 
Hut he had not long exercised Ins functions as Viceroy, 
and strengthened his defences, ere a swift courier 
brought the tidings that the mighty conqueror Ins 
father had yielded to ft mightier tliun he. 

For his father tic grieved no doubt sincerely, but 
to his proud spirit it was gall and wormwood to be 
called oil to tend the knee and knock the head before 
an infant son of bis elder brother. 1 o his brother he 
might have rendered willing fealty ; but the brother 
was dead, and he persuaded himself that his own merits 
had been cruelly ignored, while the throne which he 
had aided to establish was put in jeopardy by leaving 
the sceptre in the feeble grasp of a child. 

Disguising hU intentions under the cloak of homage, 
he repaired to Nanking with an immense retinue ; 
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throwing 1 the Court olf its guard hy si show of loyalty. 
Secretly abetted by many of the grandees, an well as hv 
his* own soldiers, he succeeded in fretting possession of 
the Palace, which he set on fire, and the hapless boy 
perished in the flames. 

Not even then did he throw off the mask, but finding 
a charred corpse, which he asserted to he that of the 
unfortunate Chian Wen, he gave it u sumptuous funeral 
and immediately “ ascended the summit,” proclaiming 
himself Emperor of China under the title Ch'rng Tsu, 
with the year-title of Yung I .<>. which expressed n hope 
of a “ long iintj joyous reign/' 1 

The reign was sign hU sed by great monuments, such 
as the city of Peking, which lie now proceeded to 
enlarge till it became beyond compare the most formid¬ 
able fortress china knew. The massive wails, sixteen 
miles in circuit, remain after these centuries fit memorials 
of a mighty monarch. An inner line of fortification 
enclosed si triple hill now known ns Kings ban, a finer 
ornament for a city than Home possessed in her tar- 
famed Moiis Capitolinas. 

And then Yung Lo determined on the striking 
policy of making his new fortress into the capital of the 
whole realm. Il ls a dangerous experiment to “move 

J There lscauii(lf>iiblD (Joulrt nbfuir the fate of Chicu W£-u. liThcn CSisi 
Ytbfrmi* {Chitti Wfii) pilffeeiiftJ It> I he Throne- in vm Itu at tmtNJ tank 
filftHilRH Ui of bw Ulldfyp T Wr|j fl KtiJK pfilicea inf fnridlEN j»rt» n f 

the Km jdrsjk Hut Ti f Friuee uf Yeii + who ntlutl rm uteri i t Liiili, reMlpj in 
l;iWp nwarlipil *iLitUsr.k am I in *pite of ^u:nd Mirier reverm in SlmAiing 
cmtHHt the Yaiurtn-tu 14f«! tnA fmtared SVukm^ in ttmupli Tim jnmip 
htopordiRipf^ral Id Hjh eunfitMioti whOck foLluvMid npmi the entry, f itee 
ff'iW'l* iilU» hiA IkEar*. and ft'Si nt-ver neiHi n^rdill. It ts vupptaod thul lin fled 
to Vernal] in ibe tpth nf a monk, teft tn him, m the story rmw f with Fill] 
diwtioitt hy Lk gtmudfaiher. After nearly Forty ywi*' vniiiricfiiag he is 
naiil ha vfl grime Iti I’ckm^ aud livnl hi el that tin in the fVuia until bii 
Us wm nuangnmyd hy n emiudi frum a mete un his left foot, irdt Qiir 
vtomrf* *** *ft*M to reieal bit identity. {See Gito, 44 Chlnera JiiogniphkaJ 
Lhetiocmry-") 
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the Urns of Empire ” us his father had done, away from 
the Kambaluc district. Turin, Milan and Florence 
have grudged their reduction to mere provincial towns, 
even though sentiment spoke for Home, There was no 
modem sentiment yet engendered for Nanking: it lay 
a waste, as it still is. Hut also there was none at all for 
Peking, a new creation. His proceedings can only be 
com paired with Constantines, who was completely re¬ 
modelling the old Empire, cos tsolida ting under one 
head, and strengthening with the sanctions of a new 
religion. Constantine fell that the old capital was 
permeated with traditions which he intended to break 
with, so he built a new city in the Christian provinces, 
and made tjjat the new capital. There were other 
motives too ; the external enemy to Const anti tie lay in 
tile East, and he felt it wise to have his centre nearer to 
the dangerous frontier, at an impregnable site. 

Yung Lo was breaking with the tradition of the 
Mongols, and with their religion -they were leaning to 
Christianity and he wished to he in person near the 
frontier over which they had lied. So it was expressly 
proclaimed in 1403 that the main forces, under the direct 
command of His Majesty, were to l>e cantoned near the 
northern boundary in order to repel possible invasion. 
Peking therefore would become the capital, and Nanking 
won hi revert to its previous importance as the mere seat 
of a provincial governor. 

If this is the chief monument to Yung Lo, yet 
his sepulchre also claims admiration. It is the most 
magnificent of the Thirteen Tombs of the Mings. His 
tumulus is like a pyramid for height; its wall encloses 
un amphitheatre so vast that its grove of funereal pines 
presents the appearance of a forest Its weather-beaten 
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halls are supported on huge pillars of Siamese teak 
wood which seem to defy the tooth ot' time, and to 
suggest a doubt whether co!uinns of marble would be 
equally adapted to sustain the seismic convulsions which 
are frequent in this region. There are bridges of granite 
and tablets of marble, whose curved wreaths, I blush to 
say, are frequently defaced by Occidental tourists who, 
like the Greek Fool in our school books, desired to 
carry away a piece of stone as a specimen of the house l 
Besides these tangible repositories of Yung I.o’s 
sacred dust there sire two monuments which do him 
great honour i the Grand Encyclopaedia and a Collection 
of Laws, 

As for the Grand Encyclopedia the Yung Lo Ta 
Tien — it is, or alas ! was, the greatest literary marvel 
iu the his Lor v’ of the world [savs Mr, Lionel Giles, of 
the British lilusemn]. I say this without the least fear 
of contradiction, Here are a few authentic figures. 
For a fuller account I must reler you to my fathers 
article on the subject in The Ximiet’ufh Century, April 
1901 (voI, xli.v. p, OSD), 'fliis gigantic- collection of 
literature on every conceivable subject was originally 

E reduced (in MS.) at Nanking iu 14-08 a.d„ by an 
uipcrinl Commission consisting of live cluef directors, 
twenty sub-directors, and no iVwer than 2.100 sub¬ 
ordinates ! It comprised 22,877 separate parts, and an 
index of (Hi parts in 11,100 hound volumes, cadi half 
an inch thick, 1 ft. 8 in. long, and ) ft, broad. Laid 
flat, one on top of another, the volumes would make a 
column over iti<) ft, iu height, or considerably higher 
than St. Paul's Cathedral, ’[’here were, roughly, 
917,480 pages in the whole work. Each page contains 
sixteen columns, averaging twenty-five characters to 
each, or a total of 800.992.000 characters! In 1421 the 
encyclopedia was transferred to Peking. The work of 
printing was found to he too cosily, but in 1,W7 two 
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complete copies were made, and the original, together 
with one of the copies, sent hack to Nanking, where 
they perished by tire in 1644 at the downfall of the 
Ming dynasty. The other copy was housed in the 
Hnnlin College at J’eking, where it was destroyed hy 
the Boxers in 10(H), A few' odd volumes were saved by 
foreigners. One of these wits sent home and presented 
to the British Museum by my brother, and! two others 
have recently been acquired by the same institution, 
They are in an excellent state of preservation. 

In the records of his reign there are constant 
references to the Guard Posts on the line of the < ireat 
Wall. He repaired its breaches, and it is highly pro¬ 
bable that many of the Martello or spy towers still to 
be seen were constructed by the Kmpcror Yung Lo. 
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CHAPTER XVI11 

TltK SOCTilfiKS l .OOP t>* THE GMiA’J WALL 

**The tpiipe h rtoft Jmrt ncnglfttilly rcnitiui- in ; 
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The highest altitude readied by the Great Wall is 
on a pass between Liangchow and Lam-how. where, 
IO f OOO ft, 1 above the tide, runs the line of the Barrier. 
This Southern Loop along which we are now (.ravelling 
is « deep test non Attached to the Main Line of the 
Great Barrier at Chungwei and Liangchow, The 
whole fabric is in ruins, considerable and grass-covered, 
The generation living in the day of Chin the First 
is culled in history “ TJie Generation of War," because 
fighting was constantly proceeding. When Chin as¬ 
sumed the imperial title the employment of cavalry 
instead of war chariots greatly enlarged the scope of 
active operations. Chariots limited battles to flat and 
unobstructed stretches, hut with cavalry fewer places 
were free from attack. Hi us the difficulty of guarding 
the country having Increased, it was suggested that 
walls be erected or connected to facilitate the move¬ 
ment of troops and to prevent surprise, as well as for 
tiie purpose of marking dearly Lhe northern boundary 
of the Empire. 
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It is a question how much of the present work is 
due to Chin. Emerson reminds us that ‘ 4 whenever 
we Hod a man higher by :i whole head than any of his 
contemporaries, it is sure to come into doubt what tire 
liis red works,” There were walls to three feudal .States 
before his day, which he linked up, mid covered the 
ground from Min chow to the Gulf of Liaotung. And 
the many foundations traceable point to the conclusion 
that every pure Chinese dynasty 1ms had a wall of its 
own against the Northern foes. What we are on here 
is certainly not ot earlier date than the lireat Wall 
of the Mings, which follows more or less the lines 
traced by Chin. 

Between the two Chows, Li angel low and Lttnehow, 
there is little worthy of attention; unless the traveller 
is seeking copper or other valuable minerals which 
abound in this rough region. Otherwise, aside from 
the superb scenery, there remain in the mind pro¬ 
minently but three objects of a special interest, the 
Lolly Pass Wusih Ling, the Medical Meteor, and the 
Hig Barrier, about all of which ding ancient traditions. 
As to the Lofty Pass, a temple occupies a strategic spot 
lie-side the tlreat Round; tv. finds guard Lit*, (treat 
Wall at its highest elevation above the sea. Although 
our visit was early in the eighth moon the winds were 
already cold. The old priest informed us that formerly 
the winds were still colder. That was a few years ago. 
when five loc Dragons lived in the Nanslmn Cathedral 
Spires, and breathed their frigid breath on the passers- 
by. It was a unite fairy that reduced the number to 
two. Surely an original character in mythology 1 In 
the temple, on the a!bur, «re jars containing bamboo 
sticks, on which are cut Chinese characters. Their use 
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is twofold, to gather money and to tool the people. 
Drop ten cash in the box, pray to mud image, pull 
out a stick. We did not cast cash into the box, we 
offered no petition to the hideous mud figure, blit we 
did purchase oi the keeper four of the magic pieces of 
wood. On two were the wonts “ Outside the skin," 
and on two, “ If the baby has trouble consult No, 25 
and No. 21/’ Not having any liaby we did uoL stop 
to examine the bonk and dud what ailed it 

Itut the W us hi Ling deserves notice in addition 
to its holding the Great Wall up toward the stars. 
It is the watershed that separates the drainage ureas 
of the Heiho and tile Yellow River. 

Black Dog evolved the following wise saying while 
shivering in the breath of the Ice Dragons: “ When 
it is cold, every person feels his own cold ; hut when 
it is hot, tiie great family is hut. 1 ’ Plainly spoken, the 
statement intended by Black Dog would read, When 
the weather is cold sonic have on warm clothing and 
feel it not, but when the atmosphere is hot the rich 
and poor are equal. 

U'e were proceeding along the Great North-west 
road which reaches from I, an to Kashgar. Two other 
important roads enter Pan chow, one from X high in, 
the other from Sluing and the Koko Nor. The popu¬ 
lation from Liaugehow had been sparse, but as we 
approached the capital it was denser. But the country 
would be better for pastoral is ts than for agriculturists 
like L3 jc Chinese. At lust we came upon the Wlute 
Meteor, which in reality is a large white boulder, say 
15 ft. in diameter, and unlike other stones or rocks 
above ground. The surface is worn smooth by people 
rubbing against it. A man was taking off chips, and 
we asked him questions, to which lie replied, “It is a 
god-stone. I his stone come from Kane how, not Hying 
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but by stiiges, travelling only at nig lit. It is very 
precious. These ch.i|>s will cure dyspepsia.’' We asked 
the rustic worshipper of the White .Stone if it cured 
dyspepsia by fulling on the pulicuL " Grind up the 
ehip mid swallow it with hot water.' VV e did not do 
it. This so-called meteor, when approached from the 
south-east strongly, resembles a white elephant. The 
Great Wall, following the crest of the hills, conies dow n 
to Kubuig. and then returns to Lhe summit for tfO li 
until well [last tills, white elephant Superstition played 
u big part when the Great Wall was built and not 
unlikelv this magic boulder sent the masonry on detour. 

High above the white elephant, perched in an almost 
inaccessible cleft of the rocks, is :i temple to Twelve 
Widows. One of Chin's great generals was in the 
region to repel an attack by the Tibetans through a 
near-by pass, and was about to in; captured by the 
enemy when a dozen widows came to his rescue and 
let! him itwav. Even they lost their direction till an 
antelope arriving on the scene offered to be their guide. 
The dozen widows alter this wtis all over went and 
died, and the temple commemorates their efforts to 
get a man 1 

On arrival in Lanehow. one of the important cities 
of the Empire of the C entre,’’ a cordial greeting was 
presented us by Messrs. Andrew and Pfeedy and their 
households of the English Mission. And here we met 
once again, after six years. Detective Moore, a man of 
genius who possesses a mil scent for criminals and who 
had before him a still more brilliant career than his past, 
although it was his skill and integrity tint caught the 
arch criminals of Shanghai and unearthed and abolished 
one of the most successful and dangerous gang* of 
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robbers in the whole history of the Coast of China. 
Moore has left Ids fine career and good pay to become 
a missionary at a salary far less than he was receiving 
and infinitely less than he would by this time have had 
at his command. This fearless, heroic son of Anak will 
do vigorous work as a propagandist and will have at 
least one great advantage of not being footed by the 
Oriental duplicity which surrounds every missionary 
worker in the Far East. An honest and exceptionally 
brilliant detective like Moore might have served Ids 
generation and his Master in that capacity. And yet, 
who can name the future ? Clough, the gifted engineer, 
resigned his profession for missionary work in India, 
mid when a famine came suggested its arrest ! His 
canal scheme was adopted by the Government, and saved 
thousands of lives. Cloughs friends called him a fool 
for (putting engineering tor heathen-converting efforts, 
but the last proved the first. The decision to follow 
conscience was right. 

iiut the great detective was not the only old friend 
met here, for John Gwadey, as lively as ever, turned 
up with a dog and a tale. The latter was a story of 
u grave in the Great Wall: 

fib li towards sunrise is the P’ingtixig Shan, where 
Shu Fan Wang and his ancestors of many generations 
lie buried in tueky spots. The old men say tha t in the 
reign of Tao Kuang, of this present dynasty, no min 
fell in id! this region, and 1 area use of the failure of the 
wheat and vegetable harvests people were starring. 
Clods of earth turned into rats, men ate men, ami 
parents exchanged their children and ate them. 

In the seventh moon, a man and wife, living in the 
Pdngting Mountains, were busy in their native village 
catching rats for food. While thus engaged a large 
snake apj neared. Li, the husband, seized a shovel and 
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made after the tasty morsel, but it escaped into a hole. 
When the sun was nearly even with the west, wearied 
hy the labours of the day, they rested before starting 
new work, llemoaiung the escape of the snake, they 
were overjoyed to see iLs head show* tip in the scorched 
grass. With fresh vigour the two dug hard and last 
to unearth the reptile, hut, after digging down six fccL 
a stone door coni routed them. It was night, and they 
rested. 

Early in the morning, with the assistance of neigh¬ 
bours and after further excavations, the mysterious door 
was wrenched open : it disclosed a long arched passage, 
along which the party passed cautiously, after live 
hundred paces they were stopped by another and a 
stronger atone door, on the lintel and tWr-posLs of 
which were inscriptions, saying that it opened into the 
G rave o f Faii Chlng VV atig, Havit ig force* lan cntrain e. 
they to 11 ml themselves in a connected cave a li long. 
When once well in tins gallery n dread fell on the 
party, their bodies became cold, and n hasty retreat to 
open air resulted. A deliberation decided them to Like 
lamps and re-enter. 

After proceeding over a mile underground through 
a carefully cut tunnel, a well was reached; down this 
the party descended to the bottom by stone stairs mud 
entered another uncanny tunnel, which they followed 
for two miles, till u third stone door impeded further 
progress On cither side of the portal were ancient 
characters. This door also was forced, and admitted 
the workmen into a cave excavated in the solid rock, 
measuring 10 ft. wide. 7 ft. high, and extending for 
more than aft tens of feet This wax n palace consisting 
of live rooms, without doors or windows. In the midst 
stood ii table of solid gold, on which were costly articles 
of design. Behind the table stood a lied stetui built of 
precious stones, and on either side of the Golden Table 
were three coffins. 
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Afraid to molest the caskets of the dead, the party 
entered still another cavern to the left of the Golden 
Table, wherein stood two iron carts curiously engraved. 
These also they left, as Lhe roadway would hardly let 
them out But on the other side it door led into 
another cavern which contained a trough of gold and 
silver ingots. VYith a triumph ant shout of joy that 
sounded strange in that erstwhile silent chamber of the 
dead, each greedily helped himself to the treasure that 
glittered in the light of their torches. 

When the superior magistrate learned of the find 
he weighed Lhe precious metal tlmt was left and re¬ 
ported two hundred thousand ounces of gold. a great 
amount of silver, and bushels of precious stones. All 
of this, by order of the Emperor, was distributed in 
grain to the starving multitudes. 

Gwadey paused after this tale, meditated, and instead 
of a mere hope that such wonders could occur, delivered 
himself of the surprising opinion : " The snake led the 
way, but was not Heaven directing it f St range, strange, 
this grave connected with a stone gallery that opened 
into the Great Wall." Poor old John Gwadey held 
Jirmly to the belief in a kind Providence. In his dark¬ 
ened mind was this ray of light I May other rays soon 
penetrate i here I The closing words of " Hi leu" sprung 
to mind : 


*■ The gods fwrform what least w« could expect, 
And oft I be thing', for which we fondly hoped 
Come not to pft« ; hut lleavcti still lint Is ft clue 
To guide our *tcps through life's perplexing maze. 
Ami tli hi dirts, i.hid irtipurUnl huduc*' cm3." 


Fifteen thousand families reside in lofty TjiuicIiow. 
the capital of Kansu, which has a varying elevation of 
4.00U to 20,01)0 ft. An cxceptioivaJJy large shilling 
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population furnish a difficulty I or the missionaries, who 
are labouring zealously. Fort Ticonderoga was taken 
because the assailants directed many impacts at the 
same spot, ami addressed their iron to a limited circle, 
but with men here to-day and away to-morrow the 
perpetual hammering on one conscience which is ad¬ 
visable, cannot obtain. Nevertheless, the Christianising 
of the Chinese proceeds without abatement. 

Here the ancient and [nodcm are mixed, the super¬ 
stitions of the past and 1 lie progress of the present. 
We felt inclined to take a census of the public idols of 
the city, and to that eml employed an educated and 
reliable gentleman, who after weeks of work furnished 
these interesting figures: temples and ancestral halls 
number 17k idol shrines 9H t and public idols 2,420. 
Out of ten parts of hind, six ports are given to raising 
tobacco! There an.- twenty-four Government schools, 
and areal effort is milking to modernise the education. 
Along the forty-two streets are found letter-boxes, a 
new dozen just going up as we passed by, and four 
banks do the exchange business of the city. Two 
thousand four hundred and twenty public idols I 
There is also a Sacred Tree worthy of mention, over 
eight hundred years old, ami associated with Genghis 
Khan. It is on the Tsangmen K wan. and has a god 
living inside it. Beside llie tree is an ulbir on which 
incense is constantly burning. The old man opened a 
secret door and showed the heart of the tree; in the 
hollow was a vile-smelling lupiid. “This is the life 
juice or essence of the tree i this tree will cure any kind 
of a disease." All you have to do is to go there, burn 
incense, knock your head on the ground, drink some 
of the tree-juice, pay a few cash, and you are a new 
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mim. Smell Llie juices and the most incredulous will 
admit a kill or a euro. Pasted over the tree and for 
yards at the side are eight hundred red placards of silk 
und satin covered with characters, hung there by the 
cured. 

From the Old 'free we went along a main street 
to the New It ridge, joining Golden 101) to Lauchow. 
The American engineer, Co It man. 1 who is in charge 
of the three hundred Chinese building a steel truss 
bridge across the Yellow River to take the place of 
the world-renowned Bridge of Boats, is doing an 
epoch-marking piece of work. He well knows how to 
use a padded crowbar when dealing with the Chinese. 
For instance, while putting down one of the steel 
pneumatic caissons, it got under the dragon's tail, and 
that was the reason why a drought occurred. This 
superstition did not, however, impede the work, for the 
Viceroy bade Col tin an and Dello proceed, and lie 
himself would undertake to look after the dragon’s tail. 
The bridge contract calls tor lG5,000 taels, and the 
Government will also transport the materials from 
the railroad to La nohow. The machine shop is in the 
Temple of the River God. and the big City temple 
is used lor storing the superstructure. At first it was 
suggested that a blacksmiths shop in the City-god 
Temple showed irreverence to the spirits of the 
Temple, but a diplomatic arrangement provided for 
the spirits, and Liie work has proceeded with remark¬ 
able agility. 

Here the old and new are side by side. The old 
bridge is comptwed of twenty-ton r wooden boats I ashed 
to piles by twelve straw cables six inches in diameter, 
and two iron chains fastened to iron posts. The bridge 
of boats is sixty years old. and must be removed in 

1 Mr. H.jlwrt toltiumii, 3ft] B.A., V.R. 
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the winter anil replaced in the spring. During the 
winter the ice is crossed, but when « break-tip occurs 
a dangerous farcy is used. The piers of the new 
steel bridge go down to sandstone, and the contract 
calls for the bridge to be kept there by the bridge 
company fora hundred years, unless the dragon destroys 
it. when the company shall not be held responsible I 

Here at Lanchow are two of the wonders of the 
land, the Yellow Ilivcr and the flreat Wall. The one 
is a marvel of nature — a river thousands of miles long, 
not fit for navigation, hardly for irrigation, id ways 
flooding Lite land, China's Sorrow, The other is a 
marvel of science —a wall hundreds of miles lung, not 
meant for decoration, hardly for renovation, always 
defending the land, China's Bulwark. Here they meet, 
the Wall at its most southerly point, and intersect one 
another. Half the river lies within, and half without 
the massive rampart. For centuries the incompetence 
of engineers or the carelessness of the people or the 
corruption of contractors, has allowed the river to be a 
scourge to the land: for centuries the Wall has stood 
as a token that a farseeing ruler can command com¬ 
petent engineers and faithful workers. When shall 
the skill that built the Wall be applied to control the 
River! Here at I .anchow the two compel a contrast: 
when shall the lesson from the one lie applied to the 
other, that the Hirer may develop its the Wall has 
protected ? 


CHAPTER XIX 

CHINA JifcyOKK THE UltEAT WALL 

Hf.rf, wc stand at Lhe southern point of intersection of 
the Great Wall amt the Great River of the North, 

On one side stretch the plains of Mongolia, on 
the other the fertile fields of the laborious Chinese. 
We image ourselves transferred to the epoch of the 
builder, where we can took backward and forward 
Looking backward with our eyes turned to the South, 
we behold the rise of the Chinese Empire and the 
development of its culture. Twenty centimes in the 
past loom up before us. and through their dim perspec¬ 
tive we seem to perceive a growing multitude moving 
forward under four different Banners. The first liears 
on its ample folds the name Republic; the second, the 
Throne : and the other two likewise have the throne 
emblazoned as the chief object that strikes the vision, 
but each with insignia of its own. What signifies the 
marvellous device of a Republic I Does it mean that 
the people have a shore in their own government, or 
what peculiar Oriental signification can it possess f A 
voice comes out of the past and answers the question. 
It is that of the venerable Yao: " [ Jive for my 
people. The State exists h»r their benefit." Such was 
the theory during the period of IfiO years over which 
extend the three reigns of Vao, Shun and Yu. 1 

1 Ya&'i ppigii LH2 yeaj> ? ^ hul Yu 1 # only g 
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Yao was tile Father of his People. When he heard 
them singing and boasting of their independence because 
they lived by their own labour, he rejoiced to be 
forgotten. Hut so fur from forgetting them, he early 
chose for his successor a man who would continue his 
policy: and set aside his own son, who was imbecile 
or worthless. He did not accept the new candidate 
without careful inquiry into his antecedents. “ Wliat 
has he to recommend him V’ was the question addressed 
to his ministers. Their unanimous reply was. “ This 
young man Inis had a hard experience in his own 
family, constantly persecuted by a cruel stepmother 
{irixtii nftvcrai 1 }. a jealous brother, and a father no l 
only blind of eye but still more blinded in his heart, 
who made himself an instrument of perpetual perse¬ 
cution. Yet Shun Imre it all with unresisting patience. 
Often was he heard, while at work in the Helds, to 
lift his voice in solemn appeal to heaven, but never 
did lie utter a murmur in the hearing of father or 
mother. Gradually both parents and his brother, 
touched by his affection and dutiful forbearance, ceased 
from annoying him, ami soon after stood up for him. 
and eventually they all became united in one common 
bond of affection.” “ Glorious victory,'' exclaimed the 
old monarch, “ if he can do that for all the families of 
mv people he shall lie my successor. Hut he has no 
wife and children himself. He has shown his qualities 
as a son and a brother; he lias yet to be proved as 
a husband and a father. Here are my two daughters.” 
To increase the severity of the trial he was given both 
of them at once. So the young man wav taken, like 
Cindnnatiis from the plough . 1 av an apprentice to an 

1 Vei lit* fnlhtr i* w) to bant bwm a 4 f-<*rt«laql «f ih# llmpcttir t hwtii 
H«i Shun l» <vti« .»f the tweiitT-ftrar eumplcs of filial ptolyi 
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emperor. Enough to say, he stood the trial to the 
perfect satisfaction of the old monarch, and after an 
apprenticeship of twenty-eight years he was adopted 
as the heir to the throne. 

A great flood occurred in the reign of Yao. *22 £>7 a.c„ 
unprecedented in the history of China. The Yellow 
River had become obstructed in its course. And the 
waters rose threateningly over the plains, and in the 
language of the ancient book. “They dim!>ed the 
sides of tilt* mountains and seemed to threaten heaven 
itself/ Who shall deal wit!) these unruly streams? 
The answer was, iS Here is Kuan, a man of skill and 
ability.' Kuan made the trial without success, and he 
was set aside. Again the question came, “ Who si ml l 
take his place and bear the burdens of so huge a task ?” 
The ministers replied, " Who but his son, the energetic 
youth.” Ytls efforts proved more successful. He spent 
nine years in Uie great La.sk, during which, in his voyages 
from north to south, he three times passed his own door 
without entering, ’ l That," said Shun, “ is the man for 
me. My son has no such talents. The throne shall 
descend to the man who saved the people from the 
Hood.’' 

Thus Yii became the successor in the monarchical 
republic, and nobly did he exercise Ids high office. 
Always holding himself accessible to his people, he 
suspended a bell at the door of his Palace, or hut if 
you choose to call it so. and any one who wished to 
see him could obtain on instant interview. Whilst 
partaking of one meal, says the Chinese writer, he 
** would three times leave the tabic to answer the 
questions of his people, and sometimes rush out of 
the house with his long locks grasped in Jus hands 
without taking time to comb or braid them." 

Yii, the great engineer, the model of diligence, the 
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third in the series of self-forgetting raonnrchs, who lived 
only for their people, became the first who established 
.1 new type of monarchy. He transmitted his throne to 
a worthy son. laying thus the foundation of a dynasty 
which las Led over five hundred years, but with many 
unworthy successors. Its general character, though 
not one of cruel despotism, was that of a master 
towards a nation of slaves. Things went from bad 
to worse, until, the condition of the people Incoming 
unendurable, on avenger appeared on the scene in the 
person of Ch eng T'ang ; 1 a new dynasty was the 
result, which lasted for a longer period. During this 
period something like a feudal system began to manifest 
itself, great barons exercising more or less sway within 
their own principalities. 

It was not, however, until 1120 n.c, that the* feudal 
idea Look shape in its fullest and most perfect form. 
This was under the famous dynasty of Chou. It tiegan 
with a Regent.' in whom appeared an unselfish ruler, 
who has Ikx'oiuc the ideal of succeeding regencies, Chou 
Evung, the famous Duke of Chou, regarded as amongst 
the sages of the Empire. 

The tenure of the land during this period was an 
emblem of the State. The fields were square, inter¬ 
sected by two lines east and west and two lines north 
and south, thus making nine divisions; the central 
section belonged to the State, and taxes were paid 
by cultivating that portion for the public treasury. So 
loyal were the people that they lifted their heads to 
the rising elouds. and prayed to heaven “ Send your 

1 T’luifr the ( nmjilcter, or J ‘ The SutcwM." 

1 Tttt founder* nf the dytwrty Wm< wul JiU *011 Wu Wait?, 

It trut during tlio minority „f tlin Utter's sod, t Veil* Wsug, Uwt CLuu 
Rung (his- tiiidt) iwtcti Reg* lit 
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first si lowers down on our central plot, and then let 
a few drops full on our own/ 1 The Kingdom was laid 
out on the same plan, the Royal Domain occupying 
the central position surrounded hy the feifc of feudal 
barons ; ils Confucius describes it,—•** .lust as the North 
Star sits on Ills throne while all the other stars revolve 
around it." 'Hie well-known name of Middle Kingdom 
for the Empire of China, which should be Central 
Kingdom, is derived from this source. In this designa¬ 
tion there is no allusion to the supposed map of the 
earth, hut only to the distribution of the feudal States 
with reference to the central throne. Another early 
name for China is Chung-Yuan. “Central Plain*'' which 
apparently refers to the great fertile plain of Honan. 

Confucius, on another occasion, expressed his en¬ 
raptured admiration lor the loud a! system in language 
no less emphatic. Speaking of the development of the 
previous dynasties, when asked wliat will he the form 
of government in coming generations, he replied. ■* For 
a hundred generations to come the form can be no 
other than the present,” Yet this was one of the 
wise man’s limitations. For to our wider view it is 
apparent that it feudal government is necessarily un¬ 
stable, During the latter part of the long tenure of 
the Chous, the Central Monarch lost control of his 
unruly princes, becoming merely a figurehead clothed 
with priestly functions, and loudly complaining that 
the Iwvrons had ceased to consult Him except when a 
sacrifice to heaven became necessary. ITndcr these 
Circumstances wars and eon diets between the several 
States became inevitable, and for two centuries inter¬ 
necine strifes was the prevailing characteristic of the 
times, which was happily terminated by the system 
of consolidation introduced by the builder of the Great 
WalL 
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It was during the third dynasty that the Chinese 
mind began to exhibit its greatest intellectual activity. 
As we look back again through the mist of ages, three 
venerable figures emerge from the darkness* those of 
Lao 'rath. Confucius, and Mencius. The first was 
founder of the Taoist system, which has exerted an 
immense influence on lhe condition of China past and 
present; the second was author of Chinas ethical 
-system, embracing the individual, the family, and the 
State; the third was renovator and apostle of the 
teachings of his great master Confucius. 

LaoT/fi signifies “ the Old Master,'" sot-ailed because 
lie was the senior of Confucius, and because Confucius 
sought light and knowledge from him. 1 FI is specula¬ 
tions were, however, too wilt! and fanciful to suit the 
taste of & practical mind like that of Confucius, arid 
seemed to have had no influence whatever in giving 
shape to the doctrines of the latter. The doctrines of 
the Tao T6 filing, which go by his name, are higher, 
finer, and more idealistic thuu the so-called Taoist 
religion. The central idea of Inter Taoism is the 
acquisition of such a power over material nature as 
to enable mail to transform the elements at will, and to 
become transformed himself into an immortal: it soon 
degenerated into « mass ot jugglery and fraud. Perhaps 
the noble conceptions of I ,ao T/ii may be grasped and 
resuscitated under the influence of Christianity anil true 
science. Among the followers of the Taoist sect the 
control of the elements was directed towards alchemy, 
the literal making of gold! In these researches their 

1 Wbma U a Trii ‘liisl, Cutafoisitt* *i- ‘till * ytmag bjiJ practically 
uubinwit man. The Mwtinff cf tli* two philosopher*, •* told in the 

Historical Rornnt, carnes nti wnrietJfH!, act! ii almoit certainly » later 
jflvfrntion- 
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aspirations for person til immortality led them to turn 
their backs on human society and resort; to ascetic 
discipline as well as to occult artifices and jugglery, 
A Chinese poet well describes their spirit and aim in 
words like these: 

14 A prince Iht draught iinim*vlnl « u nt Id wt— 

And finding it, he soared above the spherv*; 

In nirmntiun rrivenu, he hud *pejit ti week ; 

<lf human time it w«is a thousand years," 

Sorcery and witchcraft nuturally became engrafted on ft 
stock so congenial tn their spirits. The Taoist sect 
have consequently had through nil these ages a monopoly 
in the way of incantations »nd theurgy. The demon 
world is regarded as subject to their control. They 
have a high priest who dwells in a kingly palace on the 
top of a mountain in Kiangsi; lie professes to be able, 
on any complaint from any part of the Empire, even 
though it should come from the extremity of the Great 
Wall, to capture an imrnlv demon and hold him 
prisoner. All this, he it understood, for a fee, which 
realises I hc Taoist idea of making gold ! 

Less imaginative and more thoroughly constructive 1 
in the cast of his mind. Confucius from liis early years 
set liis heart on the regeneration of human society. 
This be sought to effect by securing the patronage 
of the feudal princes of his day. The Duke of Lu, his 
own native State, employed the wise Hum to recast his 
administration. Things ran smoothly for three months, 
when a neighbouring prince, as Chinese authors say, for 
tile very purpose of counteracting his influence, stent to 
the prince a !>evy of dancing girls. The philosopher 

‘ ^ot fru in imff mil??,. ConftJcittsi Inily itojii cif bEin^lf: JJ .My fsuartiwu h 
In iihii^Ate imilicfr I hart tci oriffircmtt" Am\ again: u I am hnf one who Jove* 
utthfiltf* m\d h wunti in tte of \L” 
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was thrown into the shade, nnd in disgust he threw up 
his commission and sought the patronage of other 
princes. Happily for posterity not one among the 
princes of the Empire was willing to listen to him. 
Under these circumstances he gave himself up to the 
work of teaching, editing, and composing those text¬ 
books which have rendered his name immortal atid his 
influence profound. 1 The purest system of non-Christian 
ethics that the world has seen, they exhibit no feature 
of striking originality. Human relations are set forth 
generally in their true character, with ttie advantage of 
combining the conciseness of proverbial philosophy with 
the literary finish of an elegant writer. The doctrines 
have accordingly been treasured in the memories oi the 
youth in schools for seventy generations. Confucius 
showed himself deeply conscious of responsibility to 
God, whom he called Heaven. But he inculcated no 
system of religion. It is an error to speak of * the 
Conf'ueian religion,” as lie confined hk teachings solely 
to the duties of the present life, it was in fact in 
consequence of the vacancy left by the omission of any 
religious element that Buddhism succeeded so easily in 
finding a footing in China. 

Mencius, more fortunate than his great master who 
had lived nearly two hundred years earlier, was welcome 
■it the courts of princes. He propagated his doctrine 
with courage and with eloquence, upholding everywhere 
the principle that “ honesty is the best policy,” and that 

1 HU -ay liijJ., knomi n- iho I fHlfDi’UiJi Acuiln-rfi, ifl nhirh hi. Hhisal 
vy.teiii k- ffcrtk, were r*ol imHon A»wn Willi n geiieralluri ur twi. niter lib 
4 mlk lie »lited inmr .if the -tU' " lWk of l IWt 

„f I'u.strv."' JtL,| tliP '* It-M.t nf tlMurf -bat !hn »nly w*tk -Wly 

by him » thi) atm iVia, u Spring am I Autumn AiiMib «t Hi*- 
J.u State, a mny dry ittonl of ihu han^t fati. 
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nnseULsh virtu© has its own reward. One cannot refrain 
from I leaving a sigh that the thousands of scholars who 
repeat his words by rote have no conception of bis 
spirit. Among the: mandarins of China some have 
learned his great lesson that "honesty is the best 
policy/" 

Appreciating the excellence of the teachings of the 
ConfWmn school, we regret that they have never been 
able to penetrate the mind of Cinnu thoroughly, or to 
tJfeet the regeneration of which their authors dreamed, 
i he builder of the Cl real Wall and his masterly minister 
looked upon t hem as positively mischievous, Did they 
not consecrate feudal inisgoverninent its the ut' pltts 
ultra oi human wisdom, and would it not be impossible 
to wipe out that objectionable system ns tong as these 
iiook^ maintained their supremacy in the schools of 
China ? Hence the burning of the books and the 
slaughter of the scholars. And never since have those 
teachings regained their iulkjencc* Chin performed a 
service Ihr his nation which, in the age of modern 
scholarship, now just dawning, will he appreciated. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE THREE CHIN'S 

Don’t Eulj si--1 yu«T shut* in » H»l““ 

Ot 6tr*iirliU!ii your hut udiJbt .1 

aiM^ /YiMttrk 

Ovr design to Hsit Chincliow prospered beyond the 
expectation of the most hopeful. The journey from 
] j an chow ran through a brigand-infested region, hut 
we saw none; the days were rainy, but we were not 
bogged : the Loess bo id stapes were lively, but except 
for 11 muleteer falling and several mules slipping, no 
Accident occurred Mules appear to lie reverenced 
here. We passed a temple where a Golden Mute 
used to be on exhibit; but a foreigner visited it, »nd 
no one since has beheld the Golden Mule, white the 
Good Luck of the valleys disappeared also. 

Three places bear the name of the great Emperor: 
Chinan, dunchiu Tsui, Cliinehow : two of these we 
visited.* We hunted for the ancestral home of the 
Chins, and also fur any surviving relations of the hero. 
This expedition ted us over seven mountains, where, 
despite some “starved ignoble nature." must things 
seemed to have no hard struggle for life. Trees might 
be scarce imd stunted, hut the farms indicated industry, 
thrift and bounteous harvests The peculiar landscape 

i T»«, Imperial fV*t i» (dntri, Tuinkm Tpiq o«l 'Ettiwbur* K-i.. 
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of the Loess suggested a land of amphitheatres, one 
being Urge* enough to seat the w hole ten millions of 
Kansuu 

-V t Chinehia Isui* 20 li north of Chinan, dwell 
niany families named Chin; some “make the fields," 
some are scholars, VV ithln the four square walls of 
Chinan dwell one thousand families, and nearly os 
niauj more in the si]burl>s. Some are descendants 
ot C liin. A leading clothier of this kin was invited 
to call on us at the Inn oi Perpetual Peace, but he 
hesitated, and dually stayed away. The ancestors of 
Chin were rich, and liis descendants are prosperous. 
That they have held their position in the social and 
political world so well speaks for the ability transmitted 
to them and by them improved, for “ the descendants 
of an emperor sink a df^jree in the social scale in evciy 
generation, until they reach the rank of the common 
people," 

iiliick Dog has described the journey to Chinan, 
am! to my surprise has made exceptional advancement 
in exact and valuable observation* as the following 
extract will testify : 

This day was truly bitter. The heavens fell rain tine 
day and did not crease. A cold wind blew until our 
bones were numb and sour I The road was muddy 
and the hills steep. Once not watch feet, it meant 
a somersault, enough to make one laugh. 

When we reached Chinan 1 walked in the street. 
Speaking of men they were not dirty, speaking of 
houses they were el can. fhe live grains that were 
being cultivated in the Helds were all complete. The 
Iruit wood was all very liberal. The men were correct 
and the land rich. This is the kind of place of which 
it might be said "the country is peaceful and the 
people at rest." 
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On the new Ixwks of Chimm from the eighteenth 
year of Tim to the present, there were doors 

(Lc. families) 1,895, There were mouths, 18,523. In¬ 
cluding public mid private Lmd. 88,582 acres. Paid 
Summer taxes ouch year, 20.01 ,5 bushels: paid Pall 
taxes. *28,182 and more bushels; straw, 4.7fifi bundles; 
mulberry-trees. 2,070. Duties on iron. 2,000 catties; 
on copper, 07 catties; Lin, 45 catties; lead. 50 catties ; 
beeswax. 80 cattles ; madder, 40 catties ; white powder, 
5 catties; red .coloring, 3 catties ; 2 or.. Red tassels. 70 
catties ; guat skins. 40 pieces: goat horns. 70 catties ; 
deer skins. 00 pieces; cow horns, 5 A catties ; glue, 130 
cutties; sheep, 85 ; silver, 130 oz. Ail these were sent 
to the Hoard of Revenues and Ceremonies, Peking. 
Hut there were 5 fur garments sent to the Provincial 
Treasurer. 

The productions are corn, millcl, wheat, hemp, 
buckwheat, mustard, celery, ami other cereals and 
vegetables. Near (he city water melons grow. Flowos: 
tulip, peony, cinnamon. solid bamboo chrysanthemum, 
many grasses and medicines. Ten and more fruits ; 
many birds mid animals, panthers, wolf-dog, fox, 
hare, etc. 

That the First Man made his first appearance near 
Chin chow in the Valley of Red Peppers is strongly 
held by the populace. Now it fortunately foil to the 
lot of our caravan t<> pass through the Hot Valley 
t'jfi route from Chilian to Clime how. J , oca ted thirty li 
from the latter city, and known locally as the Valley 
of the Three Lights, by us remembered as the Vale of 
Ued Peppers, is the celebrated Temple built in honour 
of Fuh Shi, “ the first Ruler of Chinese legendary 
history. The period commonly assigned to the begin - 
ning of bis reign is Js.c. 2852. He instructed the people 
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in the arts of hunting, fishing and pasturage. He 
Invented the Eight Diagrams, established the laws of 
marriage, and constructed musical instruments/ Let 
this be fiction, nevertheless die story is here un¬ 
consciously told of the secret of China's everlasting life. 

The Great Wall wns built by an Endless It nee. 
But why endless ? The htaek-rolwd Chin ** established 
the laws of marriage. 1 ’ And then made Oigpns. The 
establishing of the family life was the beginning of the 
nation's eternal life 1 The history goes on to say : 
" fn tlial golden age the miens needed hut to he expert 
in the use of the instruments to assure peace and perfect 
harmony in every part." Crime was then unknown, 
locks and bars were unnecessary, travellers slepL by the 
wayside us securely as at home, not even taking the 
precaution of covering their purses. Such is the power 
of harmony! The exalting of the fuimiy idea must 
account largely for the continued existence ol Ibis vast 
empire. It is easily seen that present people', who 
slight the family life are fast becoming extinct! 

The local name of Fu H*ti is “ Ancestor of Man- 
kind." His image is attired in a skirt of fig leaves. 
Ilis wife is believed to be hiding in a cave near by, 
dissatisfied with the fjgdeaf skirt! This temple i 1 * 
held to contain the original of the Eight Diagrams. 
X'o one lias ever fully explained them, and the persons 
who have tried to do so gel as far as saying ; “ The 
explanation of the whole thing is," when Lht: words 
freeze on their lips and they sink down dead! 

Through the Valley of the Three Lights flow two 
riv ers. On the soft mild between these rivers the First 
Man is said to have experimented in making the 
complicated ideographs of the Chinese. This is where 
the puzzling characters began, and since Lhen no one 
man hits ever learned all about them. 
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A ** nun of grain " occurred when (lie characters 
were traced in the mud of lied l’ep|K i r Valley mid the 
demiHis ran away. H does not stand alone in the royal 
records of the Celestials* Hut this was no doubt re¬ 
sponsible tor the sarcastic promise of tile Only First when 
speaking to 'l ah, son of Prince Hsj, detained as hostage 
in the State of Chin, 'the First Emperor promised to 
release him when it rained grain, when crows had white 
heads, and when horses had horns . . . all of which the 
historian says came to puss ; according to Lhe royal w ord, 
he was released. Later there is a i( ruin of cash 1 
reported. One Hsiung Kun, a Censor, lost Ills wealLh. 
reduced to poverty, prayed fur min of cash, which fell 
for three days ami enabled him to provide decent tumid 
for his father, More credible is the “ rain of hail 1 in 
the days of Fci Toes the horse-breeder of China, when 
cattle and horses were slain, and the Yangtze was 
frozen. 

Near tlic hank of the larger river in whose mud were 
the characters, and at the foot of Temple Hill, is u 
smooth stone with two grooves made by the Chinese 
Eve when washing her husband s clothes. Tins shows 
that fig leaves were not the only attire : and indeed one 
legend tells that the Chinese Admit confined himself to 
them in order that others might have the right to wear 
clothes—n sort of vicarious suffering. There is, however, 
an alternative reason assigned for his scant attire,— that 
he lost all his clothes in the Flood! What an historical 
locality : the First Organ Factory ; the First Writing ; 
the First Eight Diagrams ; the First Fanning; the 
First Marriage : the Only First ! This is astonisluDglv 
romantic and ancient. 

At the fool of the Bill of Eight Diagrams stands 
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it MimJI native Christian Church, luiirt and supported 
wholly by native money. The lender of this Christum 
community is u well-to-do doctor who is plotting to 
divert the funds expended on a theatre in honour of 
Adam to the opening of a public school for the benchL 
of Llie villagers. 

From the days of the first Chin this region has been 
it hotbed of superstition. Strange tales are told of 
demon possession. One of these is Vouched for by the 
English missionaries ut Chin chow. who assert that this 
sort of demoniacal display emne only alter the arrival 
of (hispid Teachers. The whole affair is so uncanny 
and unusual that we venture to pat one instance lluis 
on record, all the information coming from iimpicsttoned 
sources, and no comment of our own living added. 

One moon ago the doctor was called to see an old 
man of seventy-live, who developed signs of demon 
possession during the night. For a long jxiriod the 
patient stood on his head on the Kong, with his feel up 
the wall, stretched to their Utmost length. He had 
always liecii a reapectahlu gentleman. TJie doctor 
arrived and preached to the bystanders and then told 
the old man's son that if he would kneel down fie 
would pray for the patient. Tills done, she demon was 
commanded to leave the patient. The victim now lay 
on the brick bed with arms tossing and eyes rolling 
wildly, and said: ** I am going to light a battle with 
ym* to-day 1 * This excited Dr, Footstep, who shouted : 
" Fight with me if you dare J The Lord com pie red 
you on the Cross, and will now V Then, placing the 
patient in a sitting posture, a great fear came over 
tile physician, who tidied : “ Lord, help! help ! H 

Whereupon the fear left him mid the old man lurried 
and said: ** When i.s .Icmis coming f' 'flic doctor 
replied: “ 1 do not know, but when He docs He 
will bind you and lling you into Llie bottomless pit.” 
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Tlie reply was, " I know it/’ Uni the old man did 
not know it- lit? knew nothing abouL the Lord -tens 
coming to earth again. The doctor then commanded 
the demons, in the Same of Him W bo died on the Cross, 
to he gone. And they went, leaving the patient fright¬ 
fully weak. 

We reluctantly left tlie Valley of Bed Peppers and 
went into the city oi‘ Chine how, whose origin wits in 
this wise. People condemned ibr picking turnips that 
did not belong to them were sent there from Nanking 
In re-people the region, which had lost its population 
and had become it vast forest. In remote ages a 
dense population secins to have inhabited this country, 
mid many great bailie* have- been fought in the 
neighbourhood. It seems certain tluil ^ extern t hiita 
had ji highly developed civilisation when there was 
intellectual darkness Either east in Asia. The city 
has been variously named by the different ages. It 
was known as “ Heavenly Wnter," and then, in tlie 
Hun Dynasty, *■ The Imperial City, when it was the 
capital of the Duke of Wei, the Link Duke. The 
origin*) name of Chin was dropped by the influence 
of "the literati after Chin burnt the laioks and buried 
alive the scholars. 

Like many Eastern cities, this hits been rebuilt more 
than once on rather different sites. To begin with, 
the prognosticator fixed on a lucky spot thirty li from 
tlie present town. A sheep wus sacrificed, its head was 
placed on a flagstaff to mark the site, and building 
operations were begun. But perhaps some one was 
disappointed at finding no unearned increment accrue 
to his land: anyhow, one morning the flagstaff was 
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not to be seen. On search St was discovered ton miles 
up the valley, mid the omen was accepted that they 
must “ follow the flag.” 

The ancient site, or village of Ch'en, is supposed to 
be the ancestral home of the I'iiSus, Hut one night 
a Flying Hill came on a visit, and elTfectuully blotted 
out the whole village. This tale may be a vivid 
account of a real earthquake; but the old village is 
us effectually obsolete as Sodom. 

The Imperial City would give more trouble to get 
rid of in this way; it was on a hill, north-east of the 
present town. The moderns still quarry in the ruins 
and dig up pottery or old iron ; one old Christian 
excavated a W of iron which lie threw under a com 
bin, but noticing a glow he hauled it out and scraped 
it; it proved to he gold. 

The present city is an agglomeration of five, each 
complete with its walls and gates, so that the gent rat 
ground plan is of a boat with a rowlock projecting on 
either side. Ten h to the west dwell the descendants 
of the miller who ground Ilnur for the founders: by 
Imperial decree they pay no taxes. This is fortunate, 
as the children here have a strange appetite for other 
food, the po i/.ri or white earth from the Flying Hill 
or the Sliding Mountain. The Cliinchow children 
nibble the window-sills on which they lean, and the 
beds on which they sleep: as one young lady says : 
*' l cannot stop eating it.” Some develop :t taste for 
ashes or charcoal; the indulgence of or the craving 
f(rr the earth turns them an earthy colour, till they die. 
If the children have otic morbid <-ust<im, the parents 
have another. They consider it an insult to Mother 
Karth to bury a child under two years of age : so the 
frail tittle body Ls consigned to flic fire in the he mg, and 
serves to warm the brick bed on which the family sleeps. 
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Black Dog's Diary on Chinchow says : 

I rentl a Jay I i.t. kept the Sabbath) then on the 
eighteenth sun of the ninth mrwn we took up otir 
bodies, arose on the road, and arrived at Chinchow 
before the sun was even with the west. Chinchow 
may be considered a place with an ancient name. It 
wns said that tins place lifts six sights. In the ancient 
times it was a place with a name, to-day it also is a 
place with a name. We saw the land-earth wealthy 
and tliick, the inhabitants careful, the mountain water 
nourishing the land, perpetually having power. On the 
Jay of our arrival this place was repairing the Wall 
and erecting the Tai Shan Temple, truly a beauty of 
nil painting, a sight worth seeing. The head of the 
managers had in his bosom the subscription book I 
Every door and every shop must subscribe, On it was 
written, "Ten Thousand flood Deeds (lather To¬ 
gether Here.” 

We sec that the men who worship the idol-gods do 
nut offer money to repair temples out of a good in¬ 
tention, It is not more than asking by force and care¬ 
lessly giving. Alus 1 contributing money and erecting 
tetuples is no more Lhiiu wasting substance, and in vain 
occupying a piece of good ground 

Again, strolling at the Gem my Fountain Tem¬ 
ple, T saw above it a large writing saying: “Tin* 
Gate of Heaven.” On the street there were many 
persimmons, walnuts, cotton goods, [tors and such 
things. 

Many legends declaring emphatically that large 
numbers of men were buried in the Great Wall have 
led us here, ill the ancestral home of the Builder, to 
make inquiries, That » widespread custom of the 
sort prevailed at certain periods in remote ages is 
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iiuquosl tioned. The Fijians, Dyaks, Indians, Aztecs 
and Africans practised similar sacrificial rites. The 
reason was never far to find,—to propitiate evil spirits 
and to attract good luck, us well us to Inaugurate the 
victim into the mysteries of a spirit policeman 1 *■ In 

Ins days did Miel, the Bethelite, build Jericho : lie 
laid the foundation thereof in [on or upon] his first- 
horn.'' In Hie German excavation at Megiddo there 
was found under a tower the skeleton of a young girl, 
deposited in such a way as to leave no doubt tied. it 
was essentially connected with the foundation of the 
building. 

We euiinoL Luke seriously, however, the Chin chow 
legend whieli relates with every horror of detail the 
story of how the taskmasters pi it lime into the food of 
the workmen to induce less eating, and finally death 
that their bodies might be thrown into the Wall to 
appease tlie general and local gods, including the whole 
host of evil spirits which might U- expected tit attend 
in unheard-of numbers when a fabric so vast was being 
erected to prevent their coming out of the North to 
feed and fatten their unearthly presences on the souls 
South of the Boundary Line. Superstition played a 
great }wrl in the making of the Northern Rampart, 
for the Wall mysteriously mounts to the loftiest 
summits, dives into the deepest ravines, twists and 
squirms in such an altogether unnecessary fashion that 
we have lieen pul to our wits’ end to explain the 
performance. 

Had the military engineers of that warlike day 
alone designed a stable and effective fortification in 
the North to resist the assaults of hardy horsemen, thru 
certainly many towers and connecting walls on wholly 
inaccessible precipices would have lieen omitted — 
unless LI lose ancient warriors were familiar with the 
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fall uf Sardis and similar military feats. Wc must 
seek beyond the plans of army experts for the reasons 
that brought this strange, stalwart Titanic Fence 
into evidence in a fenceless land. We have confirmed 
our opinion that w wise men " ordered the curves and 
contortions of the Wall of Chin. They doubtless 
consulted constellations, skulls, and a score of uncanny 
divining devices. Indeed, should the “ History of the 
Devil “ be written it would likely contain a highly 
surprising and interesting chapter ort the <irettt Wall. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

MEDI/EVAl. CHINA ; .SINCE chin’s iJURAT WALL to THjF. 

PEES ENT DYNASTY 

By mediaeval we mean the period extending from the 
dynasty ot t hin, who created Chin it, to the accession 
of the Manehua who conquered it, From u Chinese 
point of view it is id! comprehended in “modern 
history," the threat Wall being the dividing line in 
chronology as it is in geography. A marked change 
took place in the lending aspects of Chinese life, no 
[ess thini in the system of government. The sceptre 
fell from the nerveless hand of Chin firh Shih, the son 
of tlie Tyrant; even had lie possessed the talents of his 
father, they would not have served to prolong Ids reign. 
An irritated and vengeful populace rose in all the pro- 
virices to expel a government under which they hud 
suffered untold miseries. Many chiefs fought for 
power, no one distinctly aiming at the throne. At 
length Liu Pang of P‘e> {in modem Kiangsu) made 
himself conspicuous, and sought the reins of empire. 
He was almost wholly illiterate, but a man of native 
genius, capable of broad views, possessed of indomitable 
perseverance, hemic courage, and, withal, a great share 
of human kindness, After more than ten years of 
conflict he Ijccarue acknowledged as the founder of :t 
new dynasty, and wax canonised by the title of Han 
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Kao T«i, “ the High Ancestor of the House of Han,” 
as the name signified. He originated on the hanks of 
the river of that name, and his dynasty became so 
conspicuous that it has become the native name for the 
whole Empire, which to outsiders recalls his predecessor 
Chin. Even at the present day. when Manehus and 
Chinese are spoken of in contradistinction to each other, 
they are described to '* Man and Han," and the people 
are known ns the sons of Han, A strong man is de* 
scribed by them as Hiu> Han Tzu, “ a good son of Han.'’ 

One of lus minister* suggested to the Emperor that 
now was the time to reopen the schools and to give 
a stimulus to education* “ What do I want with 
schools ? " replied the Emperor; “I got the Empire 
on horseback. Said the minister, “True, through 
your own valour : but eon you govern the Fanpire on 
horseback, and by your sword alone?" Not much, 
however, was accomplished in the way of culture 
until the nest reign, when a diligent search was made 
for the books lvhicti laid been f lest roved. Some were 
found bidden away in the crannies of old walls, and 
others were reproduced from the memory of old 
scholars. But after all that could be done there were 
great gaps in the continuity of the Coufiiciitn classics, 
so much so that when the Western scholar speaks o 
far-reaching discovery ns unknown to China, the 
Cl due we scholar replies, ** Ah, but that must have 
been well known in ancient times, and the books that 
treated of it were burnt up," Such is the explanation 
which they are prone to give for China's failure to keep 
pace with the world in scientific progress. So pathetic 
was their reliance on l»ooks until lately, l hat even when 
Confucius says, “The progress of knowledge depends 
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on The study of Nature,” wo find a note by the commen¬ 
tator ; 14 The treatise on the study of Nature was lost." 

TJie books were restored, but the Cotifucian ideal 
of government never reappeared, It was obliterated 
as completely as if his chapters in praise of feudal 
government had never risen from their ashes. 1'he 
wise founders of the new dynasty appreciated the 
wisdom of the great Conqueror in welding the pro¬ 
vinces together as a unit, and binding them, as by a 
chain of iron, with the Great Wall itself. Vet beyond 
that barrier the hostile power of the North had also 
made progress. The Tartars had made innumerable 
forays on the peaceful principalities prior to the building 
of the Wall. And now they still were a j>erpetual 
menace to the peace of Chinn. Something like unity 
had taken place among their scattered tribes. t hey 
had a common Sovereign who called himself Shim Yil, 
and who claimed to lie the equal of the Son of Heaven. 
Embassies came and went between the Tartar North 
mid the Chinese South, this incipient diplomatic inter¬ 
course being varied hy the frequent detention, imprison¬ 
ment, and occasionally decapitation of the nmlmssiuhir. 
One of those ambassadors best known was Su U’n, 
man of fame for his literary genius. lit hits left a 
touching little poem, his farewell to Ids wife, on his 
setting out for the court of the barbarous Tartar 
monarch, which Dr. Martin thus renders: 

" Twin tree, whose Ixat^hs tugeEher twine. 

Two hirds that guard one uust, 

We'li sfKjri be far itHunclor I ora 
As sunrise frmn the Wi>L 

I ten ft* knit in drill NkmkJ'.- innmTiii'e, 
l"Hg bound la Hymen a tie*: 
this got* to distant ImUJdidik 
One nit', at home ami sighs 
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Lit*! carrier harrl fJle tlividu. 

Hi P@&t niv loudy mait: 

Ihit if afar l Hud n ^nave* 

YquU mourn my hapless fttlr- l<Ni f^c* 

Another illustration of the relations subsisting 
between Tartar and Chinese at tlrnt epoch timy often 
Itc seen exhibited on the board* of a Chines© theatre, 
in the shape of mi affecting drama called The Primrxx 
Chao crowing the liirrdenf The princess was a court 
kaidy. the favourite of one of the Hun Emperors. 
The Tartar monarch, hearing of her tame, demanded 
her hand as a condition of peace. The Emperor un¬ 
willingly consented* and the story represents the griei 
of the court beauty, the humiliation of the Chinese 
which that implied, and the exultation of the 
Tartars at this splendid evidence of something like 
a military triumph. It may well be asked* where 
was Lite Great Wall all this time? A sufficient 
force might always maintain the peace of China, 
but the surprise or destruc tion of a single garrison 
might at any time open the way to an enemy, and 
the Chinese declined to pass beyond the frontier so 
clearly marked out to ravage their foe in his own 
steppes. 

The ancient dynasties were all of long duration: 
lIn: modern dynasties ran a shorter career. Those like 
the Han. the T'ang, the Sung, the Ming and the firing, 
the present houses, hail in general a tenure of from 
230 to 3(hi years. The reason of this difference is nut 
apparent, though we nuty suppose that feudal chiefs, 
when left to their own independent action, are content 
to recognise u nominal suzerainty, whereas a centralised 
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government which lius but one power on the throne 
.iluitys presents a temptation to usurpation or revolu- 
tiotL J here is, of course, another explanation,— that 
the earlier history is false, Admittedly the earlier 
reeurdfi were destroyed by Chin, aud the Book of 
History which lias been restored only deals with the 
fortunes ol p;irt ol the \ ellow Ttiver Jlosiu. flow 
fur can we rely on tlie correct restoration of the 
text' llow fur can we trust the chronology of Llie 
annalists? The certain history since Chin shows 
short-lived dynasties: does not this suggest that the 
earlier history, which may perhaps be correct in 
tact, is yet out of perspective—like so much that is 
Chinese—and has been, nut fore-shortened but hind- 
lengthened ? 

Short and partial dynasties limited to djfierelit 
portions of the Empire are reckoned in the succession, 
but l hey are mostly to be regarded as occupying a 
transition period. Of these there were five, two of 
winch were of Tartar origin. After one of these 
intervals occurs what is culled the Minor Hun, which 
was itself only partial and temporary. The sphere 
which it occupied, for two reigns only, was the modern 
province of Szechwan ; the rest of the Empire being 
divided between Lwo other rival houses. The wars 
between these houses form an heroic age for Ch ina 
immortalised by the greatest ol‘ their historical fiction, 
the so-called “ History of the Three Kingdoms.” Of 
the three heroes of the later Hun. one was Kuan 

suliiSL'tjuently canonised and deified ils Kuan Ti the 
(hkJ oi VV M. special protector of the present dynnsty, 
Not to speak of the uncertainty of bis origin, in an 
historic romance, the fact that" the present dynasty 
hns been beaten in most of its foreign wars ought 
perhaps to shake their confidence in their redoubtable 
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protector. 1 Of the Cireat Dynasties, each one may lie 
said to have a distinctly literary character, 'Hie Hans 
were marked by the restoration of Letters, the Things 
hy the most perfect development of poetic culture, the 
Stings hy the most subtle philosophic speculation and 
literary criticism, tile Ming by elegance in prose com¬ 
position. and the t iring by the incipient influence of 
Western Science. 

A great event which marks the period of the I Ians 
and colours that of all succeeding history was the 
introduction of Buddhism, The Emperor Ming Ti 
dreamed that he saw » golden man holding in his hand 
a how and two arrows. The Daniels of his Court were 
summoned to explain the dream. One of them replied. 
It explains itself; is not the man with a bow and 
two arrows obviously the hieroglyphic * fob ’ [man-bow], 
lhiddha. which consists of these elements," The 
Emperor joyfully accepted the interpretation, and 
despatched an embassy to India in quest of Buddhist 
priests and Buddhist books. To some extent Imtli had 
found their way already to China, but the favour of 
Imperial sunshine gave an immense impulse to their 
missionary enterprise, and the omission of a religious 
element in the Confueian culture left a vacancy to tie 
occupied. This was in the year tifi a.d. Fancy strives 
in vain to picture the condition of things which might 
have taken place if the Chinese embassy, instead of 
stopping at India, had, like the other wise men from 

1 Thin AjiptSw only m iwnt »ir* mlh Kuropuui J J uwt?ni wnl Japan. Thti 

prx’^sjt dyEiauty Inn *ap[wwwt| nm»cmii> tr fcn=ll tmiY f wranif uf than* AttimiK 

llfcp Hint! fu^tnUldble rvw Imnwtl hi li^Lurv, It lin* comJurteJ SbaneUpWily 

*wms*fvl cam|iij^uii ui |bc Sai’Wt t>f < eittrai A^ii J anil uldcil Irrnlcrwn 
lit Uip Kinplrr. TIip irtpiitfrvi afl&ffifrt the tftarkha« ■ f! I AIM flltlt tlf |j|6 
murt uuUTpnte* carribd owl hy num. 
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the East. made lL^ way to Palestine iiml obtained one 
or more of the Apostles, along with the Old and New 
Testaments of the Christian faith. The Buddhist hooks 
suggested Llie dream, and the missionary effort of the 
Buddhist priests had brought India into prominence 
as u source of wisdom and culture by which China has 
since been influenced far more than the world generally 
supposes. 

ITrider the T‘nng dynasty, about five centuries later* 
Christian Missionaries also made their way to China, 
Though not summoned by an Imperial embassy they 
were welcomed at the Imperial Court, built churches 
by Imperial command in the capita! itself and won 
converts by hundreds of thousands in many of the 
provinces. But. sail to say, a solitary stone in the 
capita! of the T*ang, near the north-west portion of 
the Croat Wall, remains as the only evidence of their 
early invasion, which failed to issue in a permanent 
conquest. Traces, indeed, of the Syrians or “ Nes¬ 
tor if u is ” and Iheir faith continue to show themselves 
in later periods hut they disappear with the last of Lhe 
Mongols at the beginning of the fourteenth cent dry. 

In looking tow arils the [icriod of T‘ang. when the 
whole of Chin's Empire was reunited after nearly J00 
years, we discover two bright poetie stars which blend 
their lustre: and throw into the shade lhe genius and 
achievements of later poets. They are I j T'ai-po 1 and 
Tu Fu. The name of the first signifies “The Morning 
Star," a title bestowed by an Emperor who declared 
thiit that luminary must have been incorporated in his 
person, The legendary history of Chinn is full of 
stories of I its genius and his eccentric 1 mbits, 

ilis great rival, if less brilliant, is scarcely less 
esteemed, and was more profound and learned. His 

1 Hi* luuue W 3 * Lj >™ hh 1,4 t.iylu ' or familiar itjipclkUuu. 
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merits being recognised lute in life, he indulged in a 
review of his fortunes, beginning with tire comical 
confession. " For thirty yisu-s I’ve ridden on a donkey, 
and now I find myself nunrated in a Chariot” He 
might have said on Pegasus, but Chinese poets seem 
to know but little oi' the Hying steed. 

The T*ang period, roughly 6tW 900 a.d., was the 
brightest in the Chinese annuls. and shows Chinn in¬ 
contestably the foremost nation then on earth. The 
Kmpire had fieen newly surveyed and districted on the 
system that stiil holds, the south coast was permanently 
incorporated, an oveiwen traffic w as deVfeloped by the 
enterprise of the Arabs, and Lhe wild tribes Lo the west 
were subdued, Literature and history were fostered, 
printing was invented, education was promoted Ihrough- 
oiil the hind, the taws were codified mid the indicia! 
system improved. 

Fifty-three years of chaos succeeded before a strong 
leader reunited the petty kingdoms and founded Ihe 
Sung dynasty, In their days the scholars and the 
administrators had much dissension us to the benefit of 
Confiiciim principles in actual affairs, and this diverted 
literary taste away from sterile classics to more practical 
subjects or to deeper problems. Hence the sky of the 
Sungs was lit up by a constellation of philosophers, five 
of whom shine us stars of the first magnitude. Their 
names are Chou, Clveng,Chang, tiling, ChuA The most 
eminent was the hist, Chu FIsi. a prodigy of learning 
who escaped the danger of mere erudition, and retained 
to the last a broad and free spirit of speculation. He 
is now the authorised expositor of the Classical learning 
of China, mid from his opinions it is heresy to dissent. 

1 C.'Sjnu Tuii-i, l :lumg T*ai, UViug I, Ch'i-n^ IW, ( liu Hvi. 
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lie has indeed in our estimation somewhat perverted 
the teacliings of earlier sages, and we at least fee! at 
liberty to eliHer from him in liis intcipretntion of the 
nord I ien, Le. Heaven* This, lie says, is :t principle, 
Uius denying virtually tlie existence of a conscious Cod, 
« doctrine which pervades the ancient literature of 
China, and without which it becomes unintelligible. 
As for example : 

Emperors have been enthroned witli advertisement 
that they accept the appointment by the Will of 
Heaven. Rulers have ascended the altar of Heaven, 
prayed, made sacrifice, and in the Ihuue burned paper 
containing Uie names of criminals condemned to death, 
that the smoke and flume may ascend to heaven ns an 
appeal to the supreme power to ratify the act 

I' rum the beginning, this great dynasty was harassed 
by invasions of semi-barbarous tribes from beyond (lie 
(h*cat Wall. Gradually driven hack, the Northern 
provinces were left in the hands of the invaders, and 
the native capital was again fixed at Nanking 1 After 
a lapse of time they were compelled to retire furl her 
wtiLh to Hangchow, and not long after the last of the 
Sungs disappeared from the arena, leaving the Empire 
the t bin Tartars and their Mongol rivsils. The 
Wall had ceased to avail the Chinese. 

f Jt Lml ptaviiwaly fatal oL Ksiftlu;, iu Hiiiuhi. 
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CHAPTKK XXII 

THE TJIIBTAN’ LOOP (H the great w am*: kakt 
HOUSE CARAVAN* INTO TIBET 

The discovery of a “ Y " in the Groat Wall near the 
Lofty Pass (tedded us to journey into Tibet, both to 
search for more Great W all a ltd to study the descen¬ 
dants of those toes against whom the Great Wall was 
constructed. The journey* into the higher lands lying 
toward the west were taken on last horses. 

Two routes arc open to the traveller from Lnnehow 
to Siiiing. We selected Llie shorter, more beautiful 
and more dangerous, ami accomplished the six days' 
journey in three and n hulf days going, but returning, 
broke every record by doing the distance in three days I 
The ancient city of Sin i fig acted as a base from which 
various expeditions were made in search of die Tibetan 
Arm of the Great Wall of Chin Shih Huang Ti. The 
first excursion was to GumImm. 

Gumbmn, "die seat of ten thousand images,” is 
the most important Lamasery on earth next to Lhasa, 
the home of die founder of the present system of 
Buddhism: and the lounging-place of thirty-six hundred 
lumas. 

Leaving Sining by the West Gate we passed under 
the Ice of Lhe Kunghwiuig Mountain, named in honour 
of the legendary bird of China, and rode up the 
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pieturestjue Southern \ alley, {Kissing pilgri iils who, 
like ourselves. were on their way Lo Uundmm, There 
lv os, however, ibis difference; they were actuated by 
religious zeal, which helped them to tramp along the 
dusty road. whereas we were incited to action merely 
by curiosity and science. Indeed, had it not iiecn for 
the hope of finding remains of a Great Wall. important 
as Gumbum is, we must have desisted. 

I hir well-mounted caravan trotted on to S hangs! n 
11 twang, the l pper New Village, where we came 
upon Llie reputed remains of the Great Wall. These 
were measured and photograph & 1 and studied. At 
this point the Wall is known by the billowing names; 
I'icu Chdang, the Boundary Wall, Ch'ang Chdnng. the 
Lonjf Wall and Ww Ling Clviang. the Five llimgea 
Wall; til is latter signified Unit it passes over five 
ranges of mountains or hills. The I ,ong Wall follows 
the foothills from the Pass to Ksa Va, where it ascends 
and follows the crest of the mountain in a north¬ 
westerly direction behind the Lamasery of Gum hum, 
thence to Isa Ma Lang, where we purpose Lo examine 
it en route, to TibcL At a point 10 1; south-east of 
Gumbum the ruins measured 10 ft at the base and 
*i0 it in height. Five li lWnu Gamlnim are remains 
of a moat which paralleled the Long Wall, on the 
f i be tan side. As the Tibetans cannot 'calk, the 
combination of moat and wall was e fleet mil in pre¬ 
venting a charge hy the fierce horsemen, 

fhts ruin does not date back to remote times, but 
is not improbably on Lhe line of mi ancient structure. 
Strangely enough, the history of Sining District makes 
no mention of the Long VVall in its own writings,* 

1 In l}ie A-iky " CdtWtioll of Voyage" uuuitnnj ia Hindu flf » firrciirn 
*«W4|.r mhn lni« Siiiiup ji.m. ifiUl who -aw <f * m.t Wait," hi 

lint bt(i t.f whirh pmp.ltj Imivilml * * frnni tlo Uilte wf Surii^ Ul lhe UiiiL at 
■' kin ill eifllLmi dap* jtmnjfly, ' 
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but refers to tjooks no longer extant. Scholars arc of 
opinion that these ruins represent a structure of the 
Chin dynasty. The brick and stone veneering have 
disappeared, leaving it naked and exposed to atmo¬ 
spheric changes. We take pleasure, and possibly some 
pride, in calling the attention of cartographers In the 
Tibetan Loop, and in adding two hundred miles of 
Great Wall to the map of China. 

Our first view of Gmnhuin was disappointing, so 
wt poshed on into the town itself. The first object 
visited was the famous Tree of Healing.. The bunas 
carefully gather up all the fallen leaves and sell them 
to all and sundry who desire healing. One poor 
cripple, bent double, was Imping that the leaves would 
straighten him out. How dastardly to deceive the 
poverty-stricken cripple 1 One pilgrim was measuring 
ids laaly on the ground ns lie made a pilgrimage 
about the piilnee. Merely as a matter of exercise it 
was admirable. A visit here at this centre of 
Buddhism will disgust a thinking person with the 
whole exhibition of the religion. The deception 
practised by the leaders is beyond belief, and Lhe 
sincerity of the M common herd ” correspondingly 
pitiable and pathetic. The ignorance of the lamas is 
dense. We asked the simplest questions, but they 
did not know the answers. Now would a visit to 
Lourdes or St. Anne de Beau pro .strike a Buddhist, 
we wonder? 

Q n scrutinising a group of fifteen Jamas, we felt the 
laces could he duplicated in any large American prison. 
Those faces indicated cither Ihat they were actual 
criminals, or nt least capable of criminality f One kuna 
indeed was executed in the Vtunen at Kweiteh or 
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murder and robbery. Another sent to a missionary for 
medicine to commit race suicide. The opportunity 
presented to the Christian i'or teaching wholesome 
truth was seized with avidity. But not all lamas 
are criminals, though the lamaseries are sanctuaries 
for such ; we did see one face that really suggested the 
religious recluse or its the tic, Those who are inclined 
to favour Buddhism should visit their headquarters 
in Gumbum during the Butter Festival and see the 
revelry of men and women: wav ever a Turkish 
Imre in worse l 

One point is commendable, tlmt after a service 
those present tell the absentee what has Iieen taught. 
Otherwise there was no trace of schools, hospitals, or 
anything eke of advantage to the human race. 
Thirty-six hundred lazy lamas, ignorant and unclean, 
constitute the religious inhabitants of the second most 
important centre of Buddhism on the surface of the 
globe. 

The KalkhuH ullinn that their Kantouktoij has 
already seen sixteen general tons, and that his physi¬ 
ognomy changes with the phases of the moon, At 
new moon he has the appearance of a youth, at the 
full of a man in the prime of life, and appears 
quite old in the hist quarter. 

Again we passed out of the historic West Gate of 
Sining and stopped at Ta Ha Leng to measure the 
remains of the selfsame harrier wc met on the road 
to G urn hum. This done, the caravan started for 
Tibet. Just what emotions close in upon the mind 
of one who for years had longed to visit on the Iioof 
of the World the mysterious men who, even before 
the days of Chin, were not bo be trilled with, eludes 
description. We had looked upon “Sweet Galilee,” 
fairest sea in id I the world. Lake Lucerne, Victoria 
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Xyaraii. Allwrt Edward Nynnzft. Windermere, Michigan. 
IjOcIi Katrine, mid a multitude of “ Waters' 1 more in- 
less prominent in the popular mind ; but in Tibet U a 
lake 9,000 ft. above the tide, and reflecting the '■hy 
that nrdus the wonderland, danger land, the lama land 
of Tibet We went to see the blue-green Koko Nor ! 

From the Yellow Sea to the lofty heights con¬ 
taining the highest point on the earth’s surface is a 
gradual slope upward. On this vast ascent lies the 
whole length of the Great Wall, And between Lhe 
Client Wall and Mount Everest, whose summit cuts 
the sky at 28 t G(H> ft., i> the Closed I,and, and hence the 
mysterious land of wild horsemen. Closed lands have 
an attractiveness born of uncertainty. 

Although it was but early in September, we took 
precautions of dres-., carry (Jig a wnnirobe well stocked 
with heavy woollens and hire. The ascent was gradual 
until an altitude of ]0jJXH> It. was reached. Hour 
followed hour in rapid succession as our horses earned 
us towards the Watershed of Central Asia. And 
when at last we stood on la Oho Shun, and saw 
before us vast latitudes of white, brown and green, 
amidst which lay the beautiful Koko Nor, the entire 
caravan was silenced with admiration. Behind us was 
oceanic drainage, and before us the beginnings of the 
drainage of Central Asia. Behind us the valleys and 
rivers of the vast slope toward the Pacific Ocean, 
before us the descent into the inland Jakes of the 
heart of Asia, The three great rivers of China flow 
eastward, hence Chum constitutes the Pacific SI oik 11 of 
the Asian Continent, Standing on Ta Obo Shari, a 
marvellous view greeted (he eyes at every turn. To 
the right stretched the massive Northern Mountain 
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Range, snow-capped and superb; behind us ihe Sttn- 
and-Mo<m Mountains. on the foolhills of which Iny 
quaint, quiet, fortified Ha Lah Ku Tu: to the left the 
Yao Mo Shan; to the south Koko Nor. 

A cloudless sky looked down on a houseless, fence¬ 
less scene of white and green, and blue and black. 
Over the undulating landscape roamed Hocks of sheep 
and herds of yak, the latter of exceptional size. They 
postured on sweet grosses, amidst which grew the bluest 
flowers the eyes have ever beheld. 

’I'he whole country is gay with colour. To match 
Nature, the Tibetans clothe themselves in materials of 
rich lint, yellow and red and orange; ;iitd gundy Hags 
flutter from many lofty points. 

They are fiercely patriotic. Their Monroe Doctrine 
lets long been announced with fervour, and enforced 
with vigour. Few foreigners may penetrate into Llieir 
country. Some Imve risked their lives and come out 
again to give us glimpses of the Forbidden Land; but 
our knowledge of it was less, until (lie Youpghu&band 
Expedition, than our knowledge of .Japan before its 
seclusion wits invaded. These tierce horsemen arc a 
lofty line of proud ancestry. 

Their food is good, their location admirable, their 
muscles strong. They can ride, and that right nobly, 
realising almost the ancient fable of the Centum*. U 
is an exaggeration to say they cannot walk ; their 
heavy, clumsy foot-gear prevents comfortable progress 
on the feet; but, then they are naturally cavalrymen, 
mid perhaps will become as good artillerymen. Chin 
exercised wisdom when he erected a Great Wall foe- 
tween these hardy, during, mo anted warriors and the 
quiet, home-loving, plodding peasants of his own fertile 
kingdom I But they pondered over his policy, and 
reversed it. They have drawn an impalpable barrier 
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around their own Lind, and now there are minis Jcatling 
nut of Tibet, lint none [ending in. Where else in the 
world do We find single-netion roads of such ti kind { 
Look at this sample face ! Quickly docs it change ; 
passions powerful and precipitate dwell behind that 
bright red scarf. Always handy is the sword, ever 
loaded is the gnu. No bells herald the approach of 
these horse in cm. ns in China; silently they sweep 
through the night, or rush through the duy. Heady 
are they to meet a foe. or roll a friend, with the utmost 
jollity of demeanour. 

Hut patriotism is excelled by one other sentiment- - 
religion ; and all the bright colouring we rejoice in is 
symbolic of this also. The various tints tell of the 
various orders of monks, just as in medieval Kttmj>e ; 
hut instead of black, white and grey friars, they have 
red, orange and yellow monks. Strange has been the 
connection between these Hitddllists mid Christians. J t 
was the Buddha who first worked tip hermits into an 
order of monks, whence the idea spread westwards anti 
was acclimatised in Syria mid Egypt, in A.si a Minor 
and Italy, and at last over all European Christendom. 
But the Syrian missionaries to Chinn a thousand years 
later brought a Western wave of influence, which deeply 
modified the Buddhist customs in Tibet, so that they 
adopted many rites of worship from the Christians. 
And when the Abbe Hue found the full-blown ritual 
in these highlands, he could but wonder how the devil 
hud inspired these idolaters to parody Christianity. 

Deeply religious are these Tibetans; gladly they 
give their sons to the lamasery, and thousands pass 
at least a part of their lives, if not the greater part, 
as celibates busy at prayer, nr ingenious enough to 
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harness wind and water to grind their prayer-mills, 
while they idle in “ mystic cuiiteniplaLion." With such 
a capacity' for religion, do they not deserve the heat 
to he had ? They arc of such quality that many hemic 
souls have for years been living on the border, waiting 
for the opportunity to ascend into this Asiatic Switzer¬ 
land and cause a purer light to irradiate its uplands. 

Infested sis this region is with robbers, we were lot h 
to leave the superb scenery, the invigorating atmo¬ 
sphere, and the heroic-looklog mountaineers. Probably 
we shall have more to say about Tibet at some future 
time. Meantime we signalised otir departure by a fight 
with some fierce Tibetan dogs, and n tired in good 
order down to the great frontier, which was: the base 
of our exploration. 

Inside the recently re-discovered Tibetan Loop of 
the Great Wall, the city of Sitting occupies an im¬ 
portant position, and its antiquity is sufficient to warrant 
its having had six different names. It began as Hwang 
Chung, which signifies, " In the Midst of Cold Water": 
the aboriginals who founded I fie city so called it because 
of the snow-drainage flowing in divers channels hard 
by the site. This ancient name is perpetuated by the 
local cavalry regiment. But the Chinese of the Han 
dynasty changed the name to Kin Chon Kuin. “The 
Golden City" *. the reason remains remote. There 
being much non’mountainous land near about, it was 
next named Sip*ing, or “The Western Plain.” The 
reason for these frequent changes was not given in 
the history consulted, Shunchow was followed by 
Ts’ing Tan Chen. ** The Clear Boasting City f ; most 
prosperous places possess that undesirable quality, 'Hie 
sixth name was Silting, “The Peaceful West." A 
mime less appropriate could hardly have Wen invented, 
for in the province of Kansu each generation has a 
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rebellion of its own. The whole Chinese people are 
warlike. During Ihe Iasi Livo thousand yours there 
have lieeu fifty real rebellions or wars, making the 
astonishing average of one lighting period in every 
forty years I or about the wane us the United States, 
and rather fewer than Great Hr] tain. And yet careless 
observers tell the ignorant that China bates and avoids 
war. She prefers j>eaee to war: but when the latter 
is forced upon her, she awakens the ancient spirit to 
tremendous activity and success. Few cities can boast 
scenes of confusion and bloodshed equal to those wit¬ 
nessed in the "Peaceful West." Horrors past the 
power of pen and pencil to depict have l>een enacted 
within these curving walls. 

Beautiful tor situation, resting softly ott the gentle 
slopes of the Nan Shan foothills. looking out upon four 
broad fertile valleys. Sitting occupies h strategic position. 
High. massive brick-faced walls, with bastions, towers, 
battlements, and four gates, strong and heavy, constitute 
the fortifications. The East Gate deserves particular 
mention, for in addition to the ordinary portal is a 
portcullis of a thousand cutties' weight. 

If the East Gate h interesting itself, the West 
Gate tarnishes a thrilling story of tragedy. Here eight 
leaders of a rebellion, after facing court-HttutfoUed, were 
led out to execution. As they passed between the 
inhuman populace lining the two sides ot the streets, 
they were subjected to the horrible experience of sword 
and spear-thrusts until, mangled and bleeding, the place 
of execution relieved them of their heads and their 
sutlcrings. But this whs not all. No sooner had the 
hapless heads fallen on the pavement than the execu¬ 
tioners ripped open the lax lies, ton* out Lhc hearts and 
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ute them. as morsels reckoned to transfer the heroic 
spirit of the enemy to their own hearts. 

Not fur from the VV cst (i»te one sees many quaint 
water-mills furnished by artificial canals, and rno on 
the ancient principle of horizontal lever action with 
a tremendous waste oi power. They are perched on 
half n dozen piles, the wheel is horizontal, built of wood, 
and attached to a perpendicular shaft, at the upper end 
of which is the millstone. The water Hows down a 
trough wide at the top. narrow at the bottom, strikes 
the broad spokes at less than a right angle, and grinds 
grain. The tariff is two hundred cash a hag. or, if 
money is not forthcoming, the miller keeps die bran. 
Two of these picturesque mills grind tolmcco stalks, 
which are then pressed with the leaves and shaved 
All the way to Tibet we came upon similar quaint 
flour factories often nestled in the most fascinating hits 
of scenery. The South River is crossed by ford nr 
terry, except for a few* montlis when temporary bridges 
arc constructed by the inhabitants living on the shore, 
tine bridge, however, is id ways ready for use by the 
Am ban. the Imperial Resident, who governs the northern 
portion of Tibet, 

On the North Hills, in the red loose earth are many 
caves. One of the hills was formerly occupied by 
groups ot temples which have not been rebuilt .since 
the last Mohammedan rebellion. The fact that these 
weak gods and their houses remain demolished suggests 
the decadence of the faith oi' Buddha. The passing 
of Buddhism is also indicated by the many temples 
out of repair. Silling is a city of temples and yaniens. 
Here one is likely to find evidences of the ascent or 
descent of the idolatrous worship of monstrous images. 
Buddhism is a godless religion, hut can there lie a 
religion without a god ? 
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The north wall of the city is full of curves. When 
being constructed, before it was well set, 11 heavy fall 
of snow descended, wliereupon the dragon came atid 
laid himself along the wet wall, causing the great 
masonry to yield to the shape of his laxly. The 
wall is to ft. in height, 80 ft. thick at the base, and 
15 on top. Along the halt lenient are heaps of white 
cobble-stones ready to be used in resisting an assault, 

The interest of the visitor is sustained, on whatever 
side of the city lie happens to be. By the North 
(late is a spring of pure, cold drinking water of Capacity 
sufficient to supply the city suburbs, Strange to relate, 
a blind peoples courtyard is prodded by Die Govern¬ 
ment, which supplies each sightless person living there 
with half a pound of Hour per day; any other support 
is obtained by begging., 

Tile granaries are busy and interesting places. We 
visited one where grain is stored for a year. Like 
Joseph in Egypt, the officials store it up against a 
famine or a rebellion. A supply to provide for twenty 
thousand additional people who may flock to the city 
for safety, is provided. 

The schools in the city, which have adopted modem 
methods, are three in number, two being high schools. 
The teachers, unfortunately, have had but one years 
training in Lundidw. and naturally only the most 
elementary teaching can be done. The subjects are 
geography, mathematics, geology and drills. The sum 
total attendance is two hundred. This is & small 
beginning, but indicates that the reform movement 
which is sweeping over this vast Empire hits reached 
the borders of Tibet. OLher evidences of reform are 
tile change in the styles of clothing; narrower sleeves 
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and shorter, semi-foreign fashion, and small straw hats 
have evidently tome to stay. 

Then there is the newly organised polite forte, and 
the modernising of the troops. For Silling is not only 
» city of temples tmd yumens, but of barracks, Here 
are quartered two hundred horse and two thousand 
loot soldiers. If there are many yaniens there are 
many officials, including the Ain ban. Many Tibetans 
visit the city, bringing in borax, rhubarb, musk, antlers, 
wool ami the beautiful Tibetan sahle furs, for which 
they purchase foreign calico of bright colours, coloured 
thread, beads and Khulo, which is the Scarf of Blessing, 
made of silk and pule blue in colour. Fish from the 
Koko Nor arc sold in the street. 

Among the sights of the city is the Conl'uciim 
temple. Within the precincts of this Uauplc have been 
enacted scenes which will live in history. Here thou¬ 
sands of bleeding men were ministered to by three 
foreigners, who were living in the city at the Lime of 
the recent rebellion. 'Their names and themselves 
deserve public recognition at the bunds of the Imperial 
Government. Henry French It id ley, his heroic wife, 
and dames C. Hail day alter day for tuonUis went to 
the Confuciau temple and operated on the wounded 
soldiers, often under the most disgusting conditions, 
but with eminent success. When diphtheria broke out. 
horror was added to horror. Then came smallpox ; 
Ilidley hims elf wils stricken down with illness. But 
for nine mouths the missionaries laboured with a courage 
and heroism uneclipscd in the ntmids of war, and yet 
they Imve been left without Uie decoration of tiie 
Dragon or jiny proper acknowledgment on the part 
of the imperial Power. The nervous strain endured 
by this faithful trio is beyond human Language to 
describe, and Lheir service beyond all praise. Over five 
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thousand people died of disease during the siege. 
Children were thrown into the streets, were later thrown 
into a hole outside the West Gate. The sanitary 
eonditions beggar description. When, each day, the 
refuse in the streets thawed out, the stench was almost 
unendurable 

The hist and most important site in the city of 
Silting is the China Inland Mission, with its heroic 
servants the English missionaries. Here is the most 
beautiful chapel in Kansu, :iiid the only chapel in China, 
s<> fur as we know, built entirely by money contributed 
by explorers and travellers, including the gifts of Roman 
Catholics. In this chape! may be found at almost any 
service Mongolians, Tiiietuiis, Aboriginals, Chinese And 
foreigners. The church membership is growing, and 
the whole aspect of the movement is that of success. 
The prosperity of Christum missions on the borderland 
of Tibet is a fair sample of the success attending such 
efforts throughout Chinn. Considering the mental and 
spiritual surroundings, wc hold this mission a miracle 
of modern times. 

Here is just the place for a physician skilful in 
surgery, proficient in medication* and true as a Christian. 
His services would carry his mime into the far fast¬ 
nesses of mysterious Tibet, where would he told Lhe 
story of Christian philanthropy. Why are medical 
men selfish ? In America are hundreds of doctors to 
spare. We can think of no better opportunity for 
giltcd surgeons of culture and generous Christian spirit 
to serve this day and generation, than right here seven 
thousand feet above the sea at llidlcy's mission, situated 
inside the Great Wall on the highroad leading into the 
mysterious Land of the Lain as. 


CI1APTEH XXIII 


THK CIIIN TABJ.ET ! " ONE tir THE MOST HKMA MAHI K 
ItKI.ICS IIF AXTIHI ITV ” 

The Ureal Emperor established his capital near Kwttn- 
cliuiig, known t oday its Sian I n. The site hiul already 
been a petty capital lor nearly nine centuries, but he 
transformed it into a city of the I lot magnitude. 1L 
was tlie operation that Nehucltud i iczzar performed on 
Babylon, A ufftfstus on Rome -1 hiding it of brick and 
leaving it of marble.—l‘i install Line on Byzantium, or 
that in the New World lias produced Ottawa where 
only By town stood before, Chicago where was but an 
army post. Chin traced an outline and erected a Wnil. 
the representatives of which have stood for two millen¬ 
niums defying all assailants. 

When Kiifu finished lib great pyramid near the 
Nile, he carved an inscription; and tins fashion lias 
persisted in all ages ami places. The obelisks of Egypt, 
the clay cylinders of Chaldea, the Persian crosses on 
the coasts of India, all prepare us to hear that Chin, 
too, ereeteii a monument with some record of lib 
doings, It is not every one who has the restraint to 
say, as of Christopher Wren, "If you would see Ids 
monument, gaze around St, Paul's Cathedral." 

Chin therefore encouraged his prime minister, Li 
Ssii, to compose an inscription. H recorded the ascent 
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of Chin from inert kingship to the sway over the Six 
Kingdoms : his stopping war and bringing peace to all 
the Black-Headed nice, his personal visitation of bis 
conquests. It edged in a neat complimentary reference 
to the ministers who had carried out his measures, but 
it hilled to bike account (if the weakness of Chin, 
desiring to lie known as The < >nly First. When therefore 
it was submitted to him tor approval, he marked Lite 
omissions, so that his observant courtiers hastily begged 
to be allowed to amend it in this respect. 

Very tew inscriptions had been carved on stone at 
that date. There is. indeed, some writing on the rocks 
at Knii-hm-shan. which has Mist seen in the year 
1-10 A.D., and is supposed by some to date from 
2200 n,v. 1 Bat it names nobody, mid many Chinese 
scholars regard it ns really executed at earliest fifty 
years after Chin, and inspired hy this very undertaking. 
There were, however, ten low pillars, with lettering 
describing a great bunt which laid taken place about 
six hundred years before Chiu, near the seaboard, so 
that there .was some precedent for carving in stones 

Yet there were no other relies of antiquity in any 
such imperishable material. The huge rock-inscriptions 
of the Hi trite* or of Darius in Western Asia cannot 
l»e paralleled at this time in any part of Chin's Empire. 
The itrt uf writing was still in its childhood, tlie common 
materia! was bamboo, the implement wu* a knife which 
scratched the letters. And os we know, against the 
literature thus painfully recorded Chin issued an edict 
of destruction. 

He in effect opened h new era in the development 
or writing within his domains when he ordered that 
the record draw'll up by Li Ssu and amended by himself 
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should he can ed on a stone tablet and erected on a low 
pedestal. Between scratching on bamboo, with a grain 
that tempted the graver to work across it, and caning 
on stone, which yields equally to the chisel in all 
directions, there is «r necessity a difference. This re¬ 
flects itsell' in the shape of the letters, for on stone it 
is far easier to curve in straight lines than to execute a 
curve. The peculiar script adopted tor Chin’s tablet 
is known to-day as the Seal Cliariicters. It will be 
recollected that in a short time woven silk was adopted 
for the material and a soft brush was used to paint 
on it. Tiiis rapidly modified the style of writing into 
graceful curves, while the Seal Character was resen ed 
for graving on stones, whether large or small, whence 
the modem name. 

The monument was duly executed in this lapidary 
script, and on Mount I was creeled to proclaim the 
glories of Chin. We are of opinion that two copies 
were inscribed at the same time, one of Which was 
situated in tile capital of Chin. 

It set a new fashion, and gradually other monuments 
were clustered around it. As on the Stcpcs Jlht of 
Berlin, there grew up a perfect forest of tablets, mostly 
commemorating the glories of the rulers. H is rather 
amusing to recollect that Chin was p;uticruhirly averse 
to the Classics selected by Confucius, and then to find 
that the Thirteen Classics have been inscribed oil a 
set of tablets erected here, while a full-length portrait 
of that sage has been sculptured hard by, 

Europeans often seek this Eastern Westminster 
Abbey to study the famous N’estorian Tablet, seven 
feet high by three wide, which was erected a thousand 
years after Chin, telling in Syriac and Chinese the story 
of a great Christian mission from Babylon, Inaugurated 
08$ a,i>. The Chinese antiquary finds in this park 
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original records of every period from the time of Chin 

tiiJ JlllUIlt I lU|0 A.U. 

Early in the tenth century, one such antiquary 
mimed Hsii Hsiiaii, a retired cavalry Colonel of the 
CiUnrds, who had long made a hobby of penmanship, 
obtained a rubbing of Chin's tablet. To a Westerner, 
at iirst sight, it is n little curious to find a soldier 
devoting himself to such literary pursuits. IJut. when 
we consider how some of our ex-eoloneb spend their 
leisure, we may perhaps tiiink it more praiseworthy to 
turn to letters than to advocate some novel tad. In 
Chirm, too, until lately, the avenue to all rank in 
the army was by passing examinations in the C lassics; 
and not only the subject-mu Iter of these, but the form, 
in the must explicit sense, the penmanship, was n 
matter of great importance, so much so that the 
diiliesc Minister tiL London himself painted an in¬ 
scription recently for an exhibition. ILsd Hsiiaii, then 
in his old age, merely rev ived the studies of his youth, 
which he had never intermitted. Already renowned 
for his beauLiJul handwriting, he now changed his style, 
and modelled it anew on this archaic diameter. 
Evidently Ids influence: may be compared to those 
modem typefounders who studied the masterpieces of 
early printers, when great scholars and calligrnphbts 
were enlisted to ftrmish m-dels for the cutters, so that 
at the He Vinne pre ss we to-day lmve antique forms 
revived. 

Thus Wf:n Fan. 11 pupil of the colonel, fired by /eaJ. 
devoted hi nisei f to this branch of learning. Having 
been twice plucked when trying for his Doctor's 
Degree, hi- quitted home and decided to seek know¬ 
ledge in first-hand investigation. His master had only 
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seen the rubbing of this stone. Could he find the 
original X For ten days he roved through the thickets 
that overspread the mountain, only to feel at the end 
of his search that the revered record was tost to his 
generation. Imagine t.!ic disappointment of the scholar 
who had heard of a Moabite stone, with a valuable 
ancient inscription, but arrives too late to Imd it whole! 
What did the French Clermont-Gniuicau do, when I he 
original had been destroyed ? He fell back on his 
" squeeze f ' and with its aid he recotiatructed the stone, 
working in the fragments that survived. In tins he 
merely trod in the steps of the devoted Wen Fao. 
when the Mountain of ! (idled to yield up the original 
tablet. 

Eighteen years elapsed utter the scholar’s fruitless 
search ; perhaps the examiners accepted ids thesis, 
incomplete ns it was, and granted him his doctorate. 
His font felt the rungs of the official ladder, he won 
the decoration of the Quiver of lied Fishskiu, lie was 
appointed to the Transport Department, he gained a 
Prefecture, he came hack at length as Minister of 
Keiigion—apparently with special supervision of the 
Christian churches— to the Frovince of Shensi, whose 
capital was Si an fu, known at this period as Changan, 
where is now the Forest of Monuments. It was a 
clear call of Providence to resume his reverential work. 
And in the year »i>4 a.i>. he took, his precious rubbing, 
and caused it to he engraved anew. In one trifle he 
passed an error: a variation as slight as that from A to 
an inverted V has given the meaning -sis ' where 
the sense demands “great.” Then to the recon¬ 
structed text he appended the history of the original 
and of his reproduction, and presented the replica to 
the University I 

This monument itself is now in iLs tenth century. 
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:mii deserves study ImjIIi Ibr its own sake its showing 
the ideals of Wen Pan's age. and for its faithful preser¬ 
vation of what was the second oldest Chinese inscrip¬ 
tion, Chins original tablet may have been extant in 
the days of Colonel l lsii, hut. if the archaeologist eager 
to win his degree eon Id not find i t u generation later, 
it is rather hopeless to expect it still survives above 
ground. Hut the Chinese fidelity in copying, which 
has passed into a proverb, assures ils that we may rely 
on the inscription of Wen Pno, 

Who, then, is equal Lo deciphering and trails luting 
it i Chinese scholars, of course, we appeal to first : 
but even ill that land of classics, those who cun make 
anything of these antique torn is are few. Even to 
recognise and p run ounce them is a diHiclilt achieve¬ 
ment: at the Court of ilekhuz&ir the natives had to 
cull In a learned foreigner before they could utter the 
sounds corresponding to the script upon the wall ! 
Then to construe the ancient language into the 
vernacular of two thousand years later is another 
problem ; it is not every schoolboy nor every Doctor of 
Literature who could render into modem English the 
laws of Alfred or the Dooms of Edward the Confessor. 

How .striking it is, then, to hear that there are some 
few Western scholars who have mastered this venerable 
character and can comprehend its ancient diction! 
Three of these have been good enough to study our 
rubbing of this monument for the purposes of this 
hook. Where should we find such learning and such 
kindness combined f Jolm Wherry, M. A., 0.D., is a 
missionary whose talents are directed to literary work 
in this literary hind. Like the early Persian mission¬ 
aries whose successes fire chronicled in Lhe Forest oi 
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tablets, he is busy at Bible translation, but has fount! 
time to make a version of this inscription. But with 
that modesty tlrnt characterises Lite truly great, lie 
desired Ills work to be checked by other experts. To 
a president of a college lie turned, and in Dr. Sheffield 
is another missionary grown grey in his arduous toils. 
1' mm Dr. Sheffield he looked also to the ex-president 
of the Imperial University, a grandsire of over four¬ 
score years; and in him behold another Presbyterian 
missionary like himself. Dr. .Martin! Here, in the 
land where of all others literary >diolurship is esteemed, 
the Chinese own that in the front rank of their own 
peculiar studies stand three venerable missionaries 
from abroad. What a passport for them and for 
the Message they live to utter I 

Here, then, is a part of a letter sent hist .April from 
Peking : 

1 enclose translations of both the Seal Characters 
and the modem script of the Chin TableL I found 
sonic difficulty in making out all the Seal Characters, 
but by patience my Chinese writer ami myself have at 
last made sure of every one. There is an evident error 
in the cutting of one character, —I hut is. “great" for 
“.six.” To make absolutely sure of Lbe fidelity to the 
original of my translation, 1 showed it to both Dr. 
Martin and to Dr. Sheffield. Both after careful study 
approved of it us faithful both in letter and spirit. 
Dr. Martin thinks the tablet is one of the most re¬ 
markable relics of antiquity. You will see that it is 
Chiu Sldli Huang’s own apology for assuming Imperial 
|»ower. . . . 

The originals are both delicate compositions, 
and it would lie easy to lies tiny the spirit in trans¬ 
lation. Dr. Martin’s and Dr. Sheffield's approval of 
iny translation extends to the language us well us the 
substance. . , , 
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Now we introduce the version for which these three 
distiiigidslicd scholars stand sponsors : 

Translation of the Chin Tareet, Forest 

Of iloNL’MENTS, Si AXEL', 

When Our August Sovereign first set up his 
kingdom, IIi\ seat was at Feng. At His succession 
lie assumed the title of Prince, and planned 
measures to suppress disorder anti rebellion in the 
Stales, Mb majestic bearing inspired awe to the 
four borders. Me wus martial, public-spirited, 
stniig Id forward, upright Mis ministers of war 
receiving the royal mandate, in brief time put an 
end to the great tyrannical and overbearing States, 
In His twenty-sixth year He conferred on His 
Ancestors the August Title [Emperor}—a brill hint 
illustration of filial duty. Having presented this 
offering of Grand Achievement, He conferred on 
the Empire special benefits of His owa In person 
He made a tour of inspection to distant parts of 
11 i> dominions. 

When be had ascended Mount I, His ministerial 
retinue with one mind turned their thoughts to the 
distant past Looking backwards they recalled the 
former ages when men first partitioned iiie soil and 
founded States, thus opening the way to the reign 
of strife, in which new wars arose daily and blood 
flowed on battlefields in streams, ' From the 
beginning in remote antiquity, succession to the 
Throne bad never descended beyond n few' genera¬ 
tions, and down to the Five Sovereigns none hud 
been able to stay this perpetual change. Only 
from the present onward, now tliat imperial power 
is unified in a single Hue, will wars ccn.se to arise. 
Willi the calamitous Chou blotted out, the lijitclt- 
II aired people will live in quiet and peace. The 
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advantages uiid Ijcntdiis secured tu them will lung 

endure. 

The brief eulogy of the reign prepitred by the 
ministers was at lirsl confined Lo the musical odes 
in which His enterprises and achievements were 
set forth. The Emperor said, “Only a comme- 
momtiye stone is adequate to the First Emperor's 
administration. Now that l have adopted the 
Imperial title, unless early inscription on momt- 
mental stone celebrate the far-reaching benevolence 
of the First Emperor, the successors to the ad¬ 
ministration will not acknowledge my meritorious 
achievements and abounding virtues/ His prime 
minister [Li SsfiJ. His minister t'lru Chi* and ilis 
minister and censor mid officer Ten, braving death, 
begged permission Lo inscribe a stone in accordance 
with the decree just pronounced, arid thus Ln show 
forth the splendours of this newly risen Orb «>t" 
Day. finding death Lhe ministers so prayed, the 
rescript said. ‘So let it l>e,” 

AmiSIUS !’() TllK SllAl. ClIAllAl TKKS OF 

the Cilia; Tablet 

The Tablet at Mount I, the inscription on which 
was written by Chin’s prime minister Li Ssfi, 
should both by its uniqueness and iU antiquity be 
highly prized by all the world. The late com- 
numder of the Light Horse Guard. Mr. Hmi 
H simn, who had tor nearly half n century taken 
the keenest delight in calligraphy, in which hi hts 
age he Jiiul j 10 peer, in bis fate years obtained 
possession of a rubbing of the Mount I Tablet, 
f henceforth modelling his penmanship on this 
rubbing, he felt himself soaring t«* the borderland 
between gods and men. On this account [be 
ordered XYJ antique relics to be burnt or thrown 
away, 

I, VY cii Pao, schooled at the Gate of Hsu, and 
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in :i measure stimulated to emulate his course. in 
the spring of the fifth year of the era T*ai Pang 
Using Kuo, 1 1 1 living Cor the second time tailed to 
attain a Doctors Degree, set out eastward to t Iri 
and Lu. On a visit to the dty of [Tsouj. 1 
ascended Mould I to look for the Chin Tablet, 
It was nowhere to he seen. For ten full days, 
with painful anxiety, I groped in a jungle of thorns 
and weeds, only in the end to sigh that so divine n 
relic should be lost to the world. 

I have now had the rubbing which I received 
from Hsu engraved on stone for the School of 
the Sou-of the Nation, at the old capital Chatig-uri. 

11 may serve as an index to men of learning and 
culture, of the spirit of the old-time scholar, 

'1 his record is made on the fifteenth day 
of the eighl ii moon of the fourth year of the 
era t'li'un Him 1 bi Cheng Wen Pao, by 
Imperial appointment Prefect and Minister Jf 
Hites of West ... in Shell Fn , . „ hind. 
Assistant Controller of Transport Products, 
decorated with the lied Fishskin Quiver, 

' A.n. U7fi, 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

IS THE i'AN'-IIASm.SC uF CHIKaJ KANGltWW 
TJiu lies of LumfCtow aru uroat ; font 

Tbg lit* of Kan uhnw arc itreaLur. 

&ki 

JjjEB to leitve lovely Liungchow and its Eight Wonders, 
the mule-litter caravan drew slowly out of the city at 
cock crowing and set off on the long journey to Kun- 
chow, Suchow and the western etui oi the Great 'W all. 
Before the setting of the first jsim we had occasion to 
record “ A Day of Fords": eighty times the animals 
waded through snow-water fresh from the lofty 
mountains on our left. And this, though the high¬ 
road lias ibr centuries been traversed daily — Sundays 
not excepted—-by long caravans ol camels and divers 
other beasts of burden. 

Outside the East Gate of Vungchang one of our 
interpreters announced ail “ Oil ""I ablet. I lie interest 
awakened led us to pay a hasty visit to the Oil 1 ablet. 
What bad it to say about a certain American Cor¬ 
poration and the illustrious founder '( I* or we reasoned. 
There can be no Oil Tablet without mention of those 
famous names — perl laps even in prophecy* it the tablet 
be ancient. The tablet stood on a stone lorLoise by the 
roadside, and passing carters drop on its hard now; a 
sphere of oil to ensure Good Luck. 7 ’ Beyond the 
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West Gate of Yungcliaug two picturesque pagoda. 1 ? 
occupy gtoinantic sites. One is designed to prevent 
sand submerging a city 1 Kt It away, Del ween the 
desert and the threatened city is a mountain range and 
the Great Wall ] 

The Great Wall pusses through four States or Pro- 
vines, Kansu the most western. It is aLso a province 
of skeletons: numerous towns have been abandoned ; 
the walls still standing present a scene of desolation 
not easily forgotten. Several times we came upon 
widleil cities, as we supposed, only to find neither 
buildings nor people inside the battlements. Doubt¬ 
less certain of these were primarily protected camps, 
but many were thickly populated walled towns wasted 
by the scourge of war. Over the East Gate of one. 
carved in stone, was the motto *■ Lift up your thoughts.” 

Near Sin Ho, and between the mins of the Great 
Wall mid the mountains, herds of graceful antelopes 
expressed appreciation of the good grass. On our 
approach they cleared the Great Wall and made off 
for a distant ridge, when a W inchester procured de¬ 
licious meat for our next meal. . , . The Great Wall, 
once encased in brick and stone, exhibits now otilv tire 
Loess t one. Its course is in a wide mid lofty valley, 
over broken hills and upon mountains, frequently fol¬ 
lowing the line of least natural resistance. At Sin Ho 
a rustic, when asked why the people do not repair the 
Boundary Wall, replied, tl We cannot repair our own 
city, how then the Grant Wall — only eighty families 
live in Sin HoT lie also ventured the assertion that 
the mammoth Barrier was built to prevent a barbarian 
race on the north bringing their mules and donkeys in 
to eat peas! 
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The Temple of the Broken Stomach was the next 
sight. Carpenters were repairing It, lor a priest hud 
trumped about the country awakening the faithful to 
their duty. I n former times these fanatics drove nails 
into their Mesh, and otherwise worked on the sympathy 
of the devotees to obtain cash for the gods. Through 
raiu we pushed on to the interesting city of Kimdiow. 
There are four “Joes,’* as the word “Chow" is pro¬ 
nounced—Liangchow, Kmtchow, Suchow, and 1 .anohow, 
all cities of some importance. All luwe hud to contend 
with the disasters of rebellion. 

Kane how originally stood beside the (.real Boundary. 
We were unable to leant why it was moved to its 
present site, unless it be lor Lite good luck of the present 
location. Such is the local opinion, though a Western 
traveller may dwell on evidence to the contrary. Here 
are [nosrpiiUi-breeding miasmatic sw:mips in the midst 
of tlie city! Here arc curing hides strung along the 
streets drying in the sun, ujid h widenLilly emitting 
odours of a substantial kind 1 Here are open street 
sewers giving out it stench which suggests the imme¬ 
diate presence of the East and West Hell Temples, 
Do these conditions preserve the good luck of a 
metropolis i Many maladies oppress the people in 
this dusty, dirty, sin-cursed city. Travellers 50 !i olf 
can tell the location of Kimchow by the dust that 
usually hangs over the place. The Chinese lake 
seriously a conundrum often heard in the streets, 
“ What is it the more you wash it the dirtier it 
becomes ? Answer, “ Water I ' 1 Little water is used. 
The city should lie moved hack to its original -site 
heside the Urcat Wall, where the 11 It eon thousand 
families might live to a good old age. 

Dust and dirt are found everywhere in China, and 
the hirsute customs of l ho [loople hardly form much 
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safeguard against their currying germs into mouth tuid 
nose. The beards are too sLively to net as sieves, 
though they may pertiaps gather up many microbes. 
Hut the queues I It is quite impossible to ('lenn.se these, 
and the one point uf comfort is t hat they I mug behind 
and do not introduce their inhabitants to the lung'. 
If the Chinese only shake their own hands, and never 
kiss one another, they to this extent impede the general 
circulation of the dust. 

The Hsien Yamen was polite and cordial, and fur¬ 
nished us the following information: 

This is a rich agricultural region. Wheat, liras, 
beans, melons are all raised in quantities. . . . Upiuui- 
raistng is decreasing, although this year lO.OMU Chinese 
acres ure cultivated. , . . When manufactures arc 
spoken of. Knnchow is famous for woollen bags used 
for transporting goods on camels hi id mules, exported 
at the rate of 10,000 a year. The hags are coarse mid 
durable. Licorice is also exported, but in no large 
quantities. Hemp is extensively cultivated, and linseed 
oil is produced. A few years ago a targe trade was 
done in hogs' bristles, which were sent to the const 
nod shipped to foreign countries : but this trade, for 
some apparently unknown reason, tuts disappeared. 
Sheep and goat skins are dealt- in, and incense is 
manufactured hi large quantities near the North Cate 
of the city. t mu ghee is also exported in large 
quantities. 

The city is noted tar and aide for if* lies! We 
therefore dispatched one of our attendants to visit all 
the temples and re|iort on the religious teaching and 
worship hi the city. For we held that a decay in tltc 
virtue of truth-telling is likely lrneesilile to sonic lack 
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in the practice of religion. He brought in the following 
list of religious houses: Temple of the Present Dynasty, 
City Guardian Temple, Dragon King Temple, Earth 
Lord Ieraple, 1 hrec Stars fcitiple, ’IVn Bridegrooms 
Temple, Eight Candle Temple, White Garments 
Monastery, Three Officials Temple, Temple of the 
Great White. Horse God Temple, Cow God Temple, 
Temple of Literature. Fire God Temple, Monastery of 
the Universal Door, East Hell Temple, Loyal Chaste 
Monastery, West Hell Temple, Abundant Virtue 
Monastery, Wind God Temple, Protect the Righteous 
Temple, and a Temple to the Goddess of Mercy ! 

He also reported on the schools of the city. He 
found three important places of instruction, namely: 
Sweet Spring School, High Class Small School, and 
Exhortation to Study School; also many small low- 
grade schools. An effort is making for modern edu¬ 
cation, but a real difficulty obtains when suitable 
teachers are sought, us two schools are actively ex- 
perjeiicing. 

From this myrmidon and his report, we turned to 
the other and culled this typical extract from his 
diary: 

The men of my country, their mouths are like 
living fountains. Even those things they do not know 
they foolishly speak about with their whole heart. On 
Rie road we passed a man: I asked him about the 
Wthoumnd-lidong Wall. He replied. "Chin Shili 
Huang built the Long Wall. He walked liis horse. 

Mount the Clouds. He ascended heaven and 
went. (He then told me of n tree in heaven. I had 
heard many suns before about it, but this mouth told 
me 1 letter.) Heaven had one Frost Tree which was 
shaken. The Frost 'free Frost descended. In the 
hixtii Moon the green sprouts in the field for this reason 
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by the Fnbst ! ree, so it toot the green sprouts and 
froze them to death. 

When common people were in unbounded straits 
and bitterness, Shih Huang then used the people to 
build the Walk Necessities for food lie did not give. 
J le took the people and put them to death in the Wall 
with bitterness without number. After this, time utter 
time there were words which came down from those 
who falsely knew about it, 

Kunchow we found famous not only for lies, but 
also for legends—perhaps a distinction without a 
difference. The legends often related to the Great 
Harrier, which looms large on the landscape, here 
unadorned by brick or stone encasing, n nuked core of 
loess : the Dry Fog condensed, compressed, carveit and 
conspicuous. How could this vast relic of the centuries 
not serve to precipitate the folk-lore of the ages t Our 
ubiquitous friend John Gwadey, Esq., entertained our 
inquisitive minds with a mixture of fact and fiction : 

In the early days, when Chin the Mighty was 
receiving visitors, he always used to sit with a great 
sword hared on Ids lap. Once a man came to present 
the head of an enemy for which a reward had been 
ottered; it was but a ruse to reach the Emperor and 
stab him. The monarch was. however, too quick for 
the assassin, and with one terrible blow be severed 
bis assailant's left leg. 

11c it remembered that in real truth there were at 
least two serious attempts to take the life of the man 
who had used up i he lives of so many. As to the fable 
that Chiu bad wished to inter a million inen within, the 
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Wiitl, John Gw;idey had the origin:! I explanation that 
the purpose wils to ensure its endnranee as long as the 
lives of the mil lion. Hear him : 

The Great Emperor was always prone to novelty, 
and intended that the Wail should lost for ever. If fie 
could bury a million men in it, it would endure first for 
a million" years : then the million spirits which had 
a! twined their freedom would watch and guard Lhe 
mighty Harrier against the evil spirits from the North, 
and against any earthly enemy. Hut great as he was. 
fie did riot care to destroy so many people, as his wars 
hud already slain many. So instead of taking a million 
separate men, he took one man with the cognomen of 
Million, and with suitable ceremonies immolated him to 
Lhe gods. 

The scheme was ingenious, hut the deities of Hint 
age seem to have been somewhat lux in their require¬ 
ments, or somewhat easily hoodwinked. No wonder 
such gods are n little out of date. 

Kniichow now has hut one church. In the days 
of Marco Polo it bait three Christian churches, all 
Ncstoriun. He divided the population into three 
classes:—Heathen ipagans). Mohammedans, Christians. 
The churches, in his phrase, were " beautiful and great’ 
That was between 1274 and 1291 A.h., nt which time 
Kanehow was twenty li from its present site, and on 
the other side of the Black River, where in the gravel 
to this day foundations are easily discernible, but these 
have not been excavated. In 1855 an Imperial Decree, 
one of the hospitable priests told us, was issued in the 
following language : The Church of the Cross in 
Kanehow, in the Province of Kansu, has the laxly 
{corpse) of the Empress Sorltnhtani, mother of Kublai 
Kb an. We pray you make sacrifice to her [body], "* 
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The one church of the present k conducted by the 
Belgian Mission, which rejK>rt^ eight hundred adherents, 
among whom are merchants, farmers find coolies. Two 
priests are converting the heathen to the Church, They 
•ire hardworking :iml sanely aggressive. 

There is much l« write atioul the Lies of Kanchow: 
the VVunderdid Well, the t ree that took children up 
to heaven, the Resurrections that have occurred in 
Kanchow; and scores of other yams. But a Tibetan 
Prince called on us, indeed twice came to visit; and ns 
we are having more and more interest in the people 
who populate the Roof of the U or Id, our space goes 
to him. 

The Tihetun Prime, six feet sonic inches tall, 
powerfully built, great cheekbones, heroic but down¬ 
trodden, exhibited possibilities of freedom, logic and 
religion tit lor Lite work of diplomacy, philanthropy 
and war. How cun we look at tills fine specimen 
of physical man. the victim of the foreign drug opium, 
and not be sorry. Foreigners have badly prevailed to 
enter Tibet, but the foreigner's curse, opium, has entered, 
npiiim is more subtle liiiin t he politician, I be product 
of Occidental commerce is superior in craftiness to hiui 
who produces and circulates iL 

This Chieftain desired to be nil of this habit. He 
reminds me of the best, the very best, of the American 
Indian Chiefs. The missionaries will furnish him their 
medicine if he will come to them for it, but he lives 
away olf there between two mountain ranges. He says 
lie lives hi Tibet, but the Chinese, who are more 
powerful, have pushed the Uuindary to suit themselves, 
and declare he live* in the Pan-ha ndle of China 1 And 
what can he do, this prince of Tibet? lie risked 

to 
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to see and to puj'cJme my automatic guns, Any price 
Jn? could command would ho paid us for them. We 
reftised to sell, and he was sad. Speaking of the 
Chinese, the Chieftain said. '* 'I'lieir hearts are not good 
although their words are. We Barbarians cannot rum* 
pete with them, they are too subtle." After a long 
conversation, during which ho told us of the deer in the 
tip of whose horn is found the precious Hall of Blood 
of such value as medicine that only millionaires and 
Emperors can command it, he invited us to come 
over “ between the mountain ranges " and he his guest 
We laid a desire to visit his mysterious valley, but 
declined. Then most impressively lie asked, f * Tell me 
truly, what makes foreigners so powerful ?*' So seriously 
spoken was this, and with such profound spirit of 
inquiry, that we found ourselves awakened to a great 
desire to lend him a hand. We felt Ijotind to truth¬ 
fully answer his question. After sjienking of modem 
education, inventions, parliaments, schemes for rapid 
transit and so forth, we uiged. last and most important, 
the Christian Religion ! Which we plainly told the 
Tibetan Prince made the di Here rice in character, and 
that character is the first asset of any people. 

Before leaving Kanehow we had occasion to call 
at a native bank and cash a draft. The business was 
conducted with dispatch. The head of this hank, 
which “turns over' 1 in this city alone a sum total of 
over 20(1,OUU taels per year, is a member of a very 
wealthy and prominent family of bankers, who have 
banks in various cities throughout the Empire The 
young man is himself rich and well educated, of 
brilliant intellectual parts, a naturally progressive 
Chinese. He has admiration fur foreigners. This is 
the result of his meeting a missionary of live China 
Inland Mission who was using a camera. 1’holography 
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caught the bunker's fancy: he ordered a camera For 
himself. Later he saw the foreigner's sewing-machine, 
and sent off to America Jbr one. Then he asked about 
die foreigner's l^oks. The mission worker presented 
him with n Bibik He began to study it, and after 
fifteen moons of study the hanker applied for admission 
to the Christian Church. He created a sensation when, 
in the presence of the wealthy members of his lathers 
family and cultured friends, lie joined the Christian 
Church. This occurred in Shansi under the ministry 
of John Falls. Ksrj. lie Ims now come out into this 
important far-west urn city to take over the presidency 
of the big hank, and has brought his anti-opium and 
other Christian principles with him. 


CHAPTEn XXV 


mi: i‘AN-HASUU: m china: tin: n rv of sr 

The Han-handle of Ciiina is the Lund of Rhubarb, 
whence originally amc the whole stock of that edible 
on this pin net. As we journeyed from Kane how to 
Sucl iow. tlie most westerly dty of the Central Kingdom/ 
our cobrse lity for more tlum '200 li between tlie < treat 
Boundary mid Rhubarb Mountain. Yet lx- it known 
Mint Llie Chinese value tills not as the raw material lor 
rhubarb pie. hut as n drug, and they actually thought 
at the time of tlie Opium Wars that by ceasing to 
cxjHut it they could: tiring the West to terms. 

Ten teet high do the stalks grow, and one root 
Inis been known to weigh fifty pounds. Up the 
mountainside, on tlie Hats, in the marshes, this sturdy 
plant strikes deep, and adorns the earth with its white 
blossoms. The Chinese prefer to gather the older 
roots, and of them prefer the male plants: removing 
the rind or hark, they dry the roots lor export. Fur 
themselves, they esteem it ;ts equal to Goo ghee and 
Bohn for strength and certainty. 

We were fortunate enough to find one Western 
family who were primitive enough to treat it in 
Western style and serve a real old-lksltioued rhubarb 
pie, recalling the delights of boyhood. Nor was this 

* i it tins Ki^lrtE^erk (’mvilirt?. 
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the only luscious eitable of tie district; melons and 
onions of Llie most delicious flavour and in great 
quantity claim favourable notice. 

We liAve been interested to observe with what 
reverence bread is picked up if by chin ice or design we 
dropped even crumbs. On not a tew occasions have 
we purposely thrown away the outer skin of the lilLle 
round steamed loaves, and every time would promptly 
come some man or child to carefully gather up the 
crumbs, tlmt none might lie lost. The fragments were 
sacred, and we remembered the words of the Greatest 
Master; "Gather up the fragments, Lhut none he lost.' 1 

c emptied cake hits and hard crumhs out of our 
hunting-<xmt pockets for the sole purpose of cleaning 
the cloth- hut a full-grown man, well-dressed and polite 
picked up the hits one by one! Bread seems almost 
as precious to a Chinese as printed paper, and what 
more can we say t 

Since leaving the Veliow River at the Shansi Line, 
we have followed the Long Wall, at a high altitude. 
Sue!low, where we now- are, is at a greaL height. The 
city is famous for the jade articles produced. Four 
thousand families populate the last city along the Great 
Wall, and certain families claim an hereditary right to 
work in jade. Wt made some inquiries about jade 
and purchased certain articles creditably wrought, but 
our chief interest still lay in the Long Wad. 

This whole regiun, us one would expect, is rife with 
legends about the work of Chin, And when John 
Gwadcy, Esq., turned up with the tale of a Wonder¬ 
ful Dug of Chin, we were ready to attend. The 
valuable canine seems lo have possessed in addition 
to dog sense some human sense, with the further 
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adornment oi" sense not found in humans. To quote 
(iwwjiy: 

Chirr. the First Emperor, had a Wonderful Dog. 
It was as targe as a Suehow Cmv ! Jt hud ii chameleon 
skin, but ol‘ n. new kind. Instead of changing colour 
according lo the object it was on. it suited the light or 
the night, by becoming black at night and red m the 
daytime. The Red Dog was blest with miraculous 
nostrils, for it could smell out Hud Officials, China is 
now badly in need of a supply of Red Dogs! If ifl 
official did not mend his ways after a tew preliminary 
bint-bites, the Red Dog simply bit him to death. The 
tail of Chius Dog was endowed. It told t hin what 
persons who were talking with him were really thinking 
about. A most dangerous sort of instinct With his 
I lead the Dog understood and with his tail, by a system 
of signals, he informed Lis master. The Dog. further¬ 
more. had lung ears and could understand any language, 
and acted for Chin jls an interpreter with his Tail, 
When Chin died the Dog died. By one wag of his 
tail he knew Chin’s sun would he no good. The eyes 
of the Dog at times were invisible 1 At other times 
they shone like two bright lamps. 

We liave pictured the Dog hearing down a helpless 
official at night like an automobile. 

The traveller experiences considerable difficulty 
when be attempts to obtain from the citizens informa¬ 
tion of their city. This is easily accounted for. The 
frequent rebellions nearly destroyed the inhabitants. 
Even now only twenty out of n hundred are of local 
birth, liut however little people know about their city, 
they are ever ready to talk about the Rig Boundary, 
The Dug of Chin was u good animal story, and it was 
followed by the tale of the Black Hare. 

Chin hud a dream wherein he saw two hares, one 
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of wliirli caught the Sun in its sums- The nthcr. dis¬ 
pleased l>y this performance, strove for possession of the 
( >rh ol Day. ... A Muck Hare appeared on the scene, 
separated, the combatants. and touk away the Sim. 
Chin summoned the Wise Men the next day and 
demanded of them, on pain of death, the interpretation 
of the vision. The statesmen guessed it signified Llmt 
the two warring kingdoms of China would lie subdued 
by the Black Tartars, and urged Chin to build the 
Great Wall. He built the Wall itnd issued a decree 
that should have perpetual force, that in the present, 
and all future time any man taking a nap on the Wall 
should be buried alive in the construction I 

One good story provokes another, and while we 
were supping our gruel other travellers came in and 
contributed their quota, Unfortunately their imagina¬ 
tion or their memories were slow to work, 

* How long is the Great Wall {" 

' I feel it, and can't get at it " 

“ What do you think of t hin ?" 

“ He was a military King," 

The same queries put to another man at lunch 
elicited l lie opinions that the Great Wall was endless, 
there being no East end and no West, and that Chin 
was a bad Emperor. The noLiou of un endless wall 
tickled our fancy ; it reminded us of Llie Irish sailor who, 
after hauling inboard a few hundred fathoms of line, 
scratched liis poll and soliloquised. "Some haythen 
naygur must have cut the end off! ' In the multitude 
of counsellors there is safety, and we tried a third 
diner; he responded. ** U is called the ten-thousand-li- 
long Wall, but iL Is lunger than that, maybe forty 
thousand, maybe a hundred thousand." A fourth had 
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limited powers of arithmetic, and could only profess 
agnosticism; "No, it Inis no end; it has no feet or 
inches It was built over ten thousand years ago. 
Slow do I know the height of the Great Wall, whether 
outside or inside ? 

On the road we Had found less ignorance, but the 
aetmracy of the information is not warranted. A man 
at Ta Km Tsu knew that Chin had built it, but dated 
it only eight centuries ago, 

41 How long did it take ? 

“No time ;tl all: he rode a strange horse which 
made the valleys and hills e*|uui; where his horses 
hoofs trod, the Wall sprang up." 

H DM lie not use men Lu build it?” 

“ Yes. but 1 do not understand how, so the old men 
told us." 

IIow often “ the old men told us" serves a* stamp 
to give currency to obvious idiocies. Great is the power 
ol‘ tradition, and little its value. 

“ How many hands 'worked on it ? ‘ 

“ There were thousands of mouths working there." 

Capital 1 did they work at eating or at talking ? 
And Is the work of a hand or a mouth more useful ? 

“ How did they get the Wall across the Yellow 

River r 

“The water was parted for a hundred li, and so 
t he masons did their work.” 

*■ Has the Wall got any end to it ? ” 

" No, it is a circle, and the Central Kingdom is 
surrounded on ail sides by lHe Wall." 

41 What else do you know about Chin?" 

11 Chin passed here building 1 the Great Wall, but 
lie has never come Hack, lie is going on still." 

" How do you know that ? " 

“There was God-breath in him." 


WtU, WOT 'IViLUl, HHKE A IITT 

Evidently though Chin's Unly may be mouldering 
in the grave. his soul goes building on. 

After Uiis mass of legendary lore, it wax jl relief 
Lo get, back to more solid ground, anti we welcomed 
the retom of the census-taker who had gone out to 
enumerate the streets. The Drum Tower h the centre 
of the city, like the City El all at Philadelphia. From 
tt radiate out Great North Street, Great East Street, 
Great South Street and Great West Street. Other 
important thoroughfares ate Official Residence Street, 
Literary Temple Street, Horse God Street. Trinity 
Tower Street and Red Family Street Then come a 
group of alleys: Distilled Liquor, Head Rond, Second, 
Road. Third Road, Fruit Fotxl: and thus the main 
arterial system rami ties to the suburbs. Ho these read 
quaintly' Remember how a Londoner traverses daily 
many roads with equally significant names, signifying 
nothing. Do armourers live in St. Mary Axe, hi 
Buckiersbury, or in Cannon Street ? Can you market 
for dinner in the Poultry. Camomile Street. I founds- 
ditch, Gomhill, Rolls Court, or Cook Lane 1 May 
you expect cavalry barracks in Knight rider Street, 
Gilt spur Street ? Do you look for a prison in l etter 
Lane, a surgery in Doctors' Commons, or a tailors’ shop 
in Threadneedle Street i These names are common¬ 
place to him, but ring strangely in the ears ol‘ a, 
foreigner. 

We bad heard about Chiu’s dog with » certain 
amount of reserve in our acceptance of the tale. 
Another dog story was now nflcrcd for our consump¬ 
tion* and it is duly passed on 

Wang was u man who used an idoubolk beverage. 
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After heavily drinking Lie fell asleep and was soundly 
slumbering in the wild countryside, when some natives 
set the long grass afire. As the encircling conflagration 
closed in about the drunken Wang, it threatened to 
bum him to the death. It would have consumed 
Wang hut for his faithful dog. He. seeing the danger, 
ran to the river, soaked himself with water, and then, 
shaking himself violently, covered his master’s clothes 
with water and thereby saved his life 1 Our apparent 
but unintended ridicule must have cut short the story, 
for it seems to have no distinct connection with the 
Rampart. 

Reflecting on the ignorance of the people here, and 
the lonely lot of the Europeans who east in their lot to 
raise and educate them, we begun to fuel that special 
rare should he taken to supply these noble exiles with 
something to cheer and vary their life. These pioneers 
of Western civilisation ure spending themselves literally 
in their attempt to help the Chinese, At this time ol 
transition tile populace is extremely impressionable, and 
a little impulse may effect great tilings in putting them 
oil the right track. The Chinese are very keen business 
people, and have a sharp eye to the main chance. 
Believing that a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
hush, they want present visible prosperity, and will not 
defer it for a promise to pay in the other world. The 
missionaries are quite able to meet them on this very 
ground; there are precepts that will appeid to the 
1 irientid. 

" Active in business, fervent in spirit " they already 
are ; to be also "serving the Lord " is quite in line with 
the other. Once convince u Chinese that godliness is 
profitable for the life that now is. and he 'rill attend 
seriously to the rest of the message. 

But how the energy is drained out of the men and 
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women who have expatriated tbemselm to do this 
work! Granted LlitiL they have sources of spiritind 
strength which are open to men everywhere and under 
all circumstances. Hut how about mental vigour ? 
Even missionaries arc not beyond Elijah, men of like 
passions with ourselves. They value the mail from 
abroad with its driblets of correspondence to show they 
are not forgotten. Hook postage is cheap ; sixteen 
cents will carry on must volumes. They get plenty of 
devotional literature tracts and reports from societies. 
Read that kind yourself, and then send it to your mother- 
in-law; send them something readable to cheer the 
jaded spirit, to amuse the saddened heart, to keep the 
hori'/xm from contracting in. Science, art, travel, music, 
humour, whatever you delight in yourself, send on and 
believe that the missionary has not ceased to he u man 
with all-round human tastes: Homines sunt, ut nihil 
liuniamini nlicmun csL 

As we drew near the end of Uie journey along the 
great Northern Boundary, our desire to see the last 
Gate of China intensified, and we pushed on toward the 
setting sun. 


CJ1A1TER XXVI 


THE KSlJ OK TILE OUEAT WAJJ. 

Ajjunk we piissed through the West Gate of Kiayii- 
kwun. and Alone we stood amid the desolation. As we 
looked towards the West, we saw jio human habitation 
to modify the unhappy landscape. 

'* , . . E tom idlest n im( Imre, 

11, L - Iuiil" miJ level siuiihi stMclictl fttr sway.' 

My eyes beheld only sand and pebbles and gaunt fades, 
standing up like petribed principles, holding aloft a line 
of wire carrying to distant regions messages of peace 
and perhaps of war. To the North rose mountains, 
closing in nearby to join those iu the South, whereon 
lay the whiteness of the snows of an eternal winter. 

The Great Wall runs from l he I>eep Sea to the 
Desert, from Animation to Stagnation. This Western 
Gate of Empire, to see which we have travelled more 
than ten thousand miles, over land and water, through 
storms and sunshine, in health and fever, has u history, 
mostly unwritten, worthy of the pen of a Gibbon or a 
General Davis, In rapid tlight through these guarded 
portals, how many have passed out into the Gobi 
uplands, escaping from the heavy hand of vengeance ! 
How many again, fugitives from justice, from disaster, 
from poverty, hastening with lively hopes of a better 
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future in store for them toward the setting sun I And 
in the opposite direction wlmt peoples, principles and 
passions have entered t Christ Sanity twice, Hnddhism 
three times came eastward, perhaps through this same 
Gate. Twice Christianity came in, and failed. A third 
time that matchless religion has made its entry, from 
the West, and now is here to stay, 

On the toad to Kinyttkwan we several times saw 
a mirage of entrancing lieauty. 'Hie Italian calls it 
“ Fata Morgana," the Arab “Water of the Desert,” 
the Hindu “The Picture.” A fairer vision than this 
marvellously attractive sky-scene these human eyes have 
never looked upon. It set us all musing, What 
chimerical reasoning was at work w hen they reckoned 
that a wall, even this Great Wall, could prevent the 
Northern hordes of horsemen from passing to the fertile 
plains of the South, unless well manned ? Truly the 
morale of men is more important than mortar. It was 
not. the Wall of Chinn which w’&s at fault. Man, not 
only the Wall, hut man the men of China I liric k-, 
and badness can only for a brief time withstand the 
onset of Virtuous and fully accoutred Im-s. The Chinese 
philosopher says: 

“ (iaml men nrv n fetnr; 

The iiniltilii'lf uf the [NtifiU- Qtv n (will ; 

threat nrc scrwim : 

GtmH ffcmilks arc ; 

The L'licriisSiiii^ of virtue secure rLjiohc.*" 

A Western philosopher says : 

^ WltaL constitute- n Stiite' 

Sot high-mUed hattlmmml nr kbwm.il mound. 

Thkk viilj or ttknted (jate; 

No. mun, high-mhuii'tl wen. 

Who tmiin their riglil, anti liimwing iWi- u min In in,'' 


SIS THE END OF THE GREAT WALL 

As we thus stand alone and reject the light falls 
upon a brick-encased stone tablet. 1 u the jubilation of 
success this important monument, the most Western 
Tablet in the Kightccn Provinces, escaped our eve. 
Not only are there large ideographs on it We count 
four huge elm meters * hut smaller have been carved by 
a steady band, while many others written by passers-by, 
and still others scratched by the vagrant baud of fancy, 
cover the surface of this single stone. We at once fid! 
to copying and deciphering these inscriptions, while a 
dust-storm obscures the surrounding devolution. 

"The Martial I lamer of Ail under Heaven,” Tills 
is the purport of the large diameters on the tablet. At 
all times and everywhere in China one’s mind is bound 
to recall the time when this Km pirn extended over o 
vast portion of the world. Particularly now does such 
a thought occur to us, and we wonder if again, and that 
right soon, the Chinese are destined to occupy a similar 
position. Hut we turn again to the stone and read the 
smaller inscriptions, which run as follows ; 

1. This harrier is the ancient boundary between the 

Flowery People and the Harbartans (flowers 
and thorns). Spring wind ami Autumn 
zephyrs (manners and customs) desire to 
reach the W estern liurhurhms. 

After l have gone through and arranged peace, 
let the Tni Shan close up this Pass. 

2. Looking West we see the vast rond leading to 

the New Dominion. 

Hut only braves go through the Martial Harrier, 
Who fears not the desert of a thousand square li. 
Why should lie fear the scorching heat of 
Heaven ? 

3. Without violence we must instil patriotism; 
Without tears we must stir up the ancient 

people. 
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Where is the golden }h*> 1 of ten thousand )i ? 

The good lin k. 11 here is it gone to 1 1 
Empty waste of thin Hwangs heart 1 \«n was 

the labour! 

The copying of the inscriptions over, and the stone 
having been photographed — with the aid of some 
soldiers who had ottered us their company — we went 
into the city. As we turned to do so, and looked 
eastward, Kiuyukwan. with its embattled walls and 
three-storied towers, appeared very beautiful to a wearied 
traveller who lor weeks past had wandered over the 
desert. But, before we proceed with our narrative, 
let us add Black Dog's impressions to our own. We 
quote the whole passage from his Diary : 

Going west from Sudiow 7i> ii. EiayOkwan. Due 
road of level laud. After arriving at Kiayiikwan 
every one was speaking of the majestic, namely, “ The 
Martial Pass of All below Heaven, It was no false 
legend. Although the place of the Pass was not very 
large, the strictness of the laws was Very Awful 1 If 
it man issued from the Pass he must at Suchow procure 
it passport, which was examined carefully, then he 
might go out At the Pass, if lie had no permit from 
the Chow, even if he had wings, it would be hard 
for him to lly out of the mouth of the Pass. On the 
west of the city there is an official garden, called by 
name "The Garden of the Ulficial Trees," Inside and 
outside it was nil tlie skeletons of corpses. Where 
the coffins were revealed, they had been tom open by 

1 A native esjtlsiiAtimi £.-< a- foltaw* : K <GftiHi In i |*m! of mukUw ll.i-n 
h a y;tilJen disk, m which £- m.i i L Ai i jc 4 ih+j lark yf the uftghUnirfcmkL Thu 
folJc iSm not recrt|f[u»e thu trvaum, hat nr* mnnwl *«> mm li f nml 

ftffcra. lU ywrv TOpttfftd M hnvitig nmflU It awny, whrn-nll ihes luck nT thtt 
tsf>i^]i|Hsnt h***] diraiipe&rj." 
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wolves. There were Lruly many of these. There was 
the Lon# Wall com in# straight from the west-north, 
a little east-south when departing. Going on ahead 
there was a river, said to !>e “The Great North River," 
Tile condition of the water of the river was very awe¬ 
inspiring. because the water streams from the upper 
plateaux where many having penetrated thus far unite 
in one. Outside the W est Gate there is a small hill 
ol sandy rocks. Ahead there is a great road travelled 
by the big carts. , , , On the side of the road is it stone, 
on which it says: “The Great Road to the West 
Country." Travelling ahead there l* the Gobi Desert: 
l do not know the difficulties of travelling this road. 
In the midst of the mouth of nil men it is called 
41 bitter." Here in the tunnel of the West Gate are 
many verse*. 1 read in these of “the Hitter Pass,” 
“ the Hitter Place.” “ the Hitter Hard Travel," verses 
without Dumber. 1 am not able to tell it all, 1 cun 
only make plain :t little of it. Every verse writte n 
was to show the bitterness of Gobi. Some spoke of 
the mouth of the Pass: some spoke of the vows 
they had made in their hearts, but the height of 
their learning was not one. Men of bitter heart let 
flow hitter words, men of' happy hearts sung happy 
songs, ’I'ruly one could see what a man had done, 
and know men's hearts. 

In Kiayukwun it was our fortune to occupy the 
upper room of llie ** furreusing Righteousness Inn," 
live inns altogether oiler uccommodutinu to the ten 
thousand persons ivho sojourn here each year. Quin, 
who hud been on a visiting round to idl of them, 
furnished the name of each as follows: “The Increasing 
Righteousness Inn," “The Accumulating Prosperity,” 
" I'll© Broad Harmony.' ** The Virtue Abundant,” and 
11 Chen’s Convenient Inn”—truly a study in hotel- 
names! We decided upon the “Increasing Right- 
eoiisucss.” 
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While we were making the above notes, a verse 
on the wall of my room caught the eye, the work of 
a traveller who plainly sluired out relief in escaping 
from the desert He wrote: 

“ Pram over the uplands of tJntii. 

Prom the riusty dreary desert, 

I lift up my hem! mu! 

Ikliold the towers of Kiayukwnn! 

A new man, I entered the longed-for 
A very guod place and no mistake; 

And l think of the traveller* *tvU outside. 

Ami Hus dflngent and hardship* that there abide." 

Below, the verse-mnkur liad written : 

Will some princely man not hud fault with 
my Stupid writing but write a better rhyme than 
mine.” 

As if in answer to the request, wc read the following 
below the first inscription: 

lb Tlit pA.'fcv of I Itin ! 

The Enoum of Chin t 

I'm jircUesslv I hilt Ling m id ^iKSning, 

Water now return?; 

Sin m huma; 

Hme h rti> jirofit hi Irarwgrtidbg-" 

And beneath v in prose: 

** 1 have made several journeys to the Head of 
this I hiss. The officials are strong, and 1 am a 
merchant without wealth.' 

it 


THE END OF THE GREAT WALE 

These writings on the inn-walls are a regular feature 
of Chirm. U'e noted in Kiuyiikwan four others which 
seemed to me worth transcribing. The first was a pious 
inscription by “one hoping for success beyond the Great 
Barrier": 

H I ethorl the vnrld to hear and prove ray wards. 

To have or not tit have i]e|H?mh on Heaven, 
rallow ill? hit'll, follow the JoWi fallow your time; 

Win-flier lung or whether short, it is Itcfon? you. 

Respect your fathers cixniiiMiidt. follow rightcoiisinss, anil 
dweti an vmir seat." 

The next two are from the walls of the guest- 
chamber of the Alt ..dating Prosperity inn: 

“Three brut her.- go forth an hi dr flu* CrLn; 

By hard ^L-ntping wt have gathered the cadi In cto-h tin? 
Boundary. 

t)n*v uutaiih: tin- 1 ’n-s, we -if' danger* before u.s. 

Our stomachs are hungry iturf imr lips nre itiv. 

When we reach the ancient. city we will gel a titUe inurv 
lunacy. 

Our father and mother in their hearts ore eombuiHy iiiisitmy 
about mi; 

HnL wait until m?i.t year, iw -hii.il In- Iwu k again in S»whwnn. 
At. tJw present tint* I have been living twenty years uni 

fill III 1 11 1 LI It 1 , 

T I Hive paKied through a Lhounuwi ctperietieir*; 
t Iinse uln-ndy lived hidf my life. 

And I am nnu going nut through tJa? IVsv 
ff I attempt t 0 U-J] how dry amt hitler the mad * ill lie, I 
duill never linish bilking, 

I only hope I may meet a good companion and gift Mil* 
ik 1 *' fnan him, 

" Written by Wo Fu llwau, 

not laugh, ~ 
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" When » . . i - <iiit (if rt jidi, Ills hcmJ is low. 

Wiit j n I lit. 1 i’rm'iux (Dris down fmnt his jw;rvli, 

He i> imwiCT Hum n diiikcii. 

When tilt lion 1 lists iiib luiir, 1 ht; monkw limfili?. 

Wiwn tlir I cavils tin: deep mountain. 

He is lntt(;EiM{ stf by the flogs.' 1 ’ 

To tlus last, effort iit poetical expression i here is 
added in prose tile following; 

" The road lends westward to tlie Seventy Cities 
in the far country. The mountains mid rivers 
of te» thousand kingdoms return to everlasting 
antiquity. The majesty of this (‘ass is spoken 
about inside and outside of the kingdom and it 
protects Heaven mid Earth.” 

It seems to do these emigrants good tn open lheir 
In-arts on the wall <>f the inn? How much more 
sensible than the obscene scrawls on many fi trump's 
kitchen in England mid. America I 

In these hnstclries of high-sounding names there is 
not much choice of accommodation. but there is u great 
variety in the nationalities and purposes of the guests. 
Many merchants come this way: TiIndians on M- 
horses ; Mongols on emuels I'mm the Koko Wir ; princes 
with flocks mid herds going south-west along thr 
Grcat Soidli Road to seek pasturage ; explorers, 
adventurers, warriors. Chinese i in migrants, Indians. 
Russians, Turkomans, dews, Persians. Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Americans, fools and rascals, poets and 
missionaries- alt go through ibis Pass I 

Iteri msc td" Hit* number of “ hard cases ” who euine 
this way. hoping tc» escape the vengeance of the l:iw. 
summary selltcmcnl* are made here of disorderly 
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conduct. Tliis is the Far West of Cbinil. It was our 
fortune to meet the only Native of Kmvukwan. 
The other mbabitmilx mostly soldiers, have come from 
distant parts of the Empire. “ Distant Road Chow" 
(for that is the native's name) lias fifty-seven winters 
on bis head ; hut being a fanner he is an honourable 
and honoured man; although not yet old. The Chinese 
honour vocations or avocations in the following order, 
the best first ; Scholars, formers, 1 artisans, merchants. 
All others remaining unmentioned are “ common herd,” 
Distant Road Chow related to me a tale of murder 
which seems interesting: 

A soldier ot low morals was paving unnecessary 
attention to the wife of Mr. Liang. The warrior Li 
was several limes wanted by the husband to keep away. 
Now Liang was an Imperial t-ourier, and went to 
Suchow on business, hut returned home sonner than 
expected and found the soldier Li living there. Without 
delay Idling took up a stout club of elm-wood and 
killed both the adulterer and the adultress. The 
clubbing was so prompt that neither was given oppor¬ 
tunity to resist. After this brain-beating exercise 
Liang slept; and when the morning dawned he mounted 
liis last horse, galloped to Suchow, gave himself up to 
the magistrate, confessed the killing, was examined, 
and according to Chinese law (which in this resembles 
the .fewish) was set free. The official acquitted the 
assassin, rewarded him with grain, placed a red sash 
about his body to honour him. and made a proclamation 
announcing him a Good Cliiuesc 1 This was according 
to an ancient Chinese saying: “A good Chinese ihn-s 
not commit adultery." 

Kinylikwari is a place where lost ones and run- 
n ways are sought. A curious incident occurred during 

!tl M.n U lfiTTbT fpan i^iserl I lull only on artitiSfcj* UltrJ fnnuen 
Uj ttu-ur Us r^LLfttrrcikl, 
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our residence at the Pass, One of the interpreters in 
our mm van found a ref] paper in a chink in the wall 
of hi?* room- On it were many character*, tno transla¬ 
tion of which is ns follows : 

To make known to Llie Princely Men at the 
Pour Points of the Compass, To wit: That in¬ 
side the City of Sian Fit and on the East Tribute 
Street, hi the enclosure of Mr. EJ and family, for 
a year lived the family of Mr. Deep. On the 
fifteenth sun of the tenth (noon, year '17 Kwtingsu, 
he left Sinn and went to 1 intirhnw. and there resided 
iu the house of Mr. Sedate. I 'p to now no other 
word has been news of him. If the Princely Men 
know anything, wc kindly invite them to com¬ 
municate with Mr. Sect. Mr. Deep's wife and 
children sire now thing at the North Potteries. 
Will the Princely M n with the golden heart fa- 
good and trouble liinw ll' fur 13 h ^ f am longing 
and hoping. When I see his letter, I will knock 
my head on the ground three limes and thank 
him. 

From the Inn of Increasing Righteousness we sent 
out three men to copy inscriptions in the Western Gate 
of the city and in the tube of the fortifications to the 
west, while we ourselves took mules and visited the 
real end of the Great Wall, which is not Kiayhkwan 
itself, hut a point, 15 li south-west of if. During the 
journey thither no human being crossed our path, and 
there wits not a house iu sight the whole way. Five 
antelopes were the principal sign of life, as they hurried 
out of our track, and lizards, magpies and crows, of 
which there were some to lie vru at the start, soon 
disappeared. There was nothing to attract the eye 
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beyond whirling spirals of sand and tufts of brown 
sage-bush, while the whole hind scape whs earth-colour, 
iiive I hat on the lofty Southern Mountains there lny, us 
ever, the snow. The monotony would have been with¬ 
out rebel hut for the presence on the scene of the 
ruin whose end we were seeking-the ruin of the most, 
stupendous achievement in Asia, 

h lien at last we reached the actual termination of 
the Wall a surprise was in store for us. The const ruc¬ 
tion does not abut Lhe Southern Mountains, hut stops 
short on a precipice sheer down 200 it-, as perpendicular 
us if cut by engineers to n plumb-line. Relow flows 
the Big W hile North Hirer, Mr. Clark dropped a 
stone, and his heart heat eight times before we heard 
the splash in the water below. The river is a creamy 
white. The mandarin here declares that when the flow 
is only from springs the water is clear, but that the 
melting of the snows colours it. The fact is, that the 
tifttis obtained by Mowing through limestone. In the 
river are fish; eiLher dog-fish or cut-fish, we could not 
learn which, 

Tin- Big White North River at this point runs due 
east and west, but otherwise snakes about in the most 
approved reptilian fashion ; while the Wall is due north 
and south here. We could not resist I wing photo¬ 
graphed holding the " Last Brick.” mid then plunged 
it down the precipice into the River of Cream, A 
iiuiruoiMind-white stone came with us for a. paper 
weight. 

Here we stood nearly a mile above sea-level, and 
how far from the sen? We did not curry a pedometer 
to measure our daily path, especially as we sometime* 
utilised the legs of horses and mules, yet we cannot be 
wide of Llie mark in estimating the ruins of the Great 
1 turritr, including spurs, units and loops, as reaching 
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over 2,55tJ miles. We are of opinion that, at llie height 
of its usefulness, tlic Great Wall had on its line at 
least 25,000 lowers and t .1.000 watch-towers. Anri 
even in the present,state of decadence there probably 
remain 20,000 towers, each capable of accommodating 
100 armed men, and 10,000 watch-towers, linked up 
with 2.(RH> miles of wall or rampart, all capable of 
speedy fortification after moderate repair. When, too, 
we remember the walls encircling 2,000 fortified cities, 
we can see that China lac. enough rampart, if it were: 
straightened out. to run from Pole to Pole ns the axis 
on which the earth might revolve, 

if. however, the question is. not how long is the 
Wall with id] its convolutions, but how far apart are 
the two ends, the great torts at the Vdlow Sand and 
at the Yellow Sea?, then we quote our accurate observa¬ 
tions. Shanhtukwan is in latitude 40 s north, longi¬ 
tude N0 a It' east; Kiayiikwim is in 39 1 31' north, 
1)8' I t east If we remember that the earth is not a 
perfect globe, hut an oblate- spheroid flattened at the 
[Hjles, the distance works out, by C larkes Spheroid, at 
1, 142-300 miles. Or, if we neglect the fact that KiuyiV- 
kwan is i> miles nearer the Equator than Shanbaikwan, 
and measure as on a regular sphere, the distance will 
he 1.142 -itH) common miles. As neither terminal tablet 
is exactly at the terminal fort, we may say, in round 
numbers, that ** Heaven made the Sea and the Moun¬ 
tains*' is 1.145 miles from “The .Martial Harrier of All 
under Heaven,” 

This stupendous structure extends from the Yellow 
Sea past the Yellow Hirer to the Yellow Sand, and 
Liter ice on to the Big White Water. From the Yellow 
to the White is the course of our thoughts when 
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looking westward. And many considerations pass 
through Lhe mind- Will the Yellows go to the Whiter 
and submerge them? Will it la* from Yellow to 
Wliite; or will it be that the White will become 
Yellow, and that these people ultimately predominate i 
After the observations, sdentitic and otherwise, were 
finished we found ourselves loth to leave the ultimate 
point of the Great Wall. Most of our thoughts, as 
we rode towards beautiful Kiayitkwan. were about the 
movements of nations. We '* thought in Empires." 
The Chinese evidently came originally through that 
I ’ass, and sel l let! in the bend of the Yellow River. 
When they return towards the West from whence they 
came, where will they stop? Wltere is the real home 
id' the Yellow Rare '( Will they ever go home and 
claim their own < 

Then sve thought of the hundreds of miles of Wu 
Tis rampart extending west of here. 

Hut we decided to abide by our original purpose to 
deal with two Great Walla, that of Chin him] that of 
the present. And then, too. Dr. Stein will ably report 
on the ruins of Wu Tis construction. 

The men whom we sent to copy inscriptions on 
the outside id' the West Gate and also in Hie tube of 
the Wall returned with many interesting verses and 
bits of prose. It was to be expected that men going 
West would feel differently front those going East, 
fttr the dread of I his PftS» was greater to the criminal 
in former times than now. In the early days no man 
was permitted to pass except during certain hours on 
two days a week, and then it was required of him that 
before going West he should give his name to the 
civil mandarin, with some information about his elrnr- 
acter. Any person coming in through the gate was 
required to report liimsdf to the military official. One 
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might think tlml criminals would scale l lie wall, or 
slip through s* rent in the tlrcat Boundary. But any 
person venturing on any such escapade would pay for 
it with his head if caught, and in any people seriously 
believe that it is impossible for a criminal to escape 
through this gateway. Truly a guilty conscience doth 
make cowards of even Chinese, who have not so much 
as read Shakespeare. 

Curiously enough, there was a disturbance at mid¬ 
night. in the grounds of (lie very inn where we were 
stopping. We were awakened out of a sound slum her 
by screams and shrieks that wen: terrifying in the 
extreme. At first it seemed that we must he dreaming, 
hid the uproar grew louder and more awe'inspiring, 
until at length our thoughts mu to automatic rifles. 
Seizing one, we hastened into the cold, dark night, 
tearing that the danger was to our companions, who 
were sleeping on the far side of the courtyard and in 
the direction of the noise. The yelling and screaming 
were unearthly, fit tor the lower regions. In tile dim 
light we noticed that the great gate of the court was 
closed mid locked. The crowd inside rushed about, 
mid were greatly excited, [title iu hand, we joined 
the nervous, trembling group, mid listened t« the 
strange tale being told by one of the most excited of 
the natives. 

Several men, it seems, were sleeping on the koitg, 
with their heads on the outer edge after the Chinese 
eustom. when something awakened one of them, lie 
held his breath for fair os he watched a tall, uncanny 
creature steal in through the door. This unearthly 
thing wore no queue, its hair hung down over the 
forehead, stripes of bright yellow showed on the cheeks, 
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«ind over it was a long blue gown lined with grey. 
The troubled imagination of the native pictured the 
visitor as of giant size, with long, gaunt fingers and 
extended nails. If seems to have taken tlie comer 
of its clonk, which evidently was leaded, ami struck 
one after another of the sleepers a heavy blow. It 
appeared to have a particular enmity for the matt 
farthest in, who was sleeping next the wuJL Repealed 
blows fell upon the bend of this hapless man. who, 
not knowing what lie said, shouted. “Strike rue, 
strike me." which was precisely what he did not 
want done. The fiend took him at his word and 
hit him again, until the wounded man, not know¬ 
ing whether be was addressing a got! or devil, 
shouted, “ 1 have done no evil; why does the devil 
come and heat me thus ? " 

And so the story ran. told at the height of midnight 
on the edge of the gloomy, silent desert at the cut! of 
the threat VVall. with the mountains of mysterious 
Tibet looking down upon the scene; it was all weird 
and uncanny. We slept the remainder of the night 
with a repeating cordite rifle, automatic and deadly, 
at our side. The next morning two of the men hud 
their heads in bandages, untl they rehearsed, with em¬ 
bellishments, the story of the devils attack in the 
dead of night. Whatever interpretation is placed on 
this incident, it suggests that the consciences of men, 
because of a superstitious dread, heroine active at the 
Martial Pass. 

Next day, when we made the acquaintance of one 
of the guards at the Gate, named “Old Hero Meng ” 
after the greatest of Chinese philosophers, be corro¬ 
borated my ideas almut the abundance of superstitions 
in the neighbourhood of the Pass. Speaking about 
the midnight excitement, he said. “Oh yes, it was 
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the devil. No msm would moke a noise like that, it 
was the devil, because tour men saw the devil; imd 
anyhow, every man meets the devil at least once in 
ten days, either big or little voice,” 

Old Hero Meng says that people offer sacrifices 
going West, but he never knew anybody to offer 
sacrifices when coining hack. Tills information was 
supplemented when we impaired why there were no 
inscriptions on the Mast Gate. He replied : *' Poor 

when they go out, and rich when they return, and 
don't think to write couplets on the East Gate.” 
This <S the same story over again : religion when in 
want, hut want no religion when in plenty 1 

Old Hero Mags conversation was remarkably in¬ 
teresting. The following is I he actual text of las 
answer to a question: 

*■ At the keek of the Great Man I reply/' i He 
always lagan tlmt way. even when there was no reply.) 
He then said a second time : " At the heels of the 

lineal Man I reply. Speaking talk about Aloa Toa 
Chiien, if an empty mail at the time the Heaven wants 
to get bright, if an empty man goes towards the East, 
goes Inwards the East ahold the time the Heaven 
wants to get bright, and crosses the ford utid goes 
towards the East, goes towards the East when the 
Heaven wants to get bright, goes j>ast lhe military 
camp, past the military rump, past the military camp, 
if he starts when the Heaven wants to get bright 
and goes towards the East, towards the East, past 
the military camp, he will get there before the sun is 
even with the West” 

Old Hero Meng was not intoxicated. It was 
simply his style of speech J W hen we asked him why 
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Kiayiikwiin wns built at this particular place, he toW 
us that Chin stood on the North Mountain and shot an 
arrow with ait iron how. Where the arrow feli the city 
was built. Where Chin stood, the bow was buried. 
The man who succeeds in tin ding the iron how of 
Chin will also find a C olden Ox. The natives have 
never seen it. but explorers are said to look at it 
through a glass. 

At I his exit from the fortification* were abundant 
inscriptions. Two of these deserve special at tent inn. 
relating to I,he Kinngsj a Hair, and the Russians. Find 
[lie Kiangsi affair, as it appeals to the West 

At I he cilv of Xmiilmiig in 1W07 there were three 
wtx of foreigners. Ymrrienns, British and French- 
Tlie htst were Homan Cat bo I it- priests, ami hj accord¬ 
ance with the traditional policy o| Honks had claimed 
civil rank by virtue of their priesthood. Made priests 
by a process In which China had no share, they entered 
China by treaty right, and demanded tr-qffino to he 
recognised as equal to a certain grade of Chinese Civil 
Servant. And whereas a Civil Servant had powers only 
in his own district, these foreigners claimed recognition 
in every district they chose to enter or travel through. 
Naturally Lhis extraordinary privilege has created endless 
friction: what should we think Ilf a Swedish traveller 
who had been made mayor of Cotbenburg. claiming to 
exercise mayoral functions in any American town he 
visited '* At Nanehang there Arose some litigation, and, 
as it involved Human Catholics, the priests took an 
active part. They ni last invited the judge to their 
house, and nobody cun tell exactly wluil happened, 
except that he never left it alive, !l is highly im¬ 
probable that they murdered him; it is quite in accord- 
A«ee with Chinese ways to suppose that lie felt himself 
w insulted by something that occurred, u to eonuhit 
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suicide. In any case the populace recognised a grave 
insult to their own high officer, and took the law into 
their own hands, burning the place and slaying the six 
breach Catholic priests, Unhappily, too, the British 
family, which had been in no sort of way concerned in 
tlic matter, was assassinated, though the Commandant 
then took prompt measures to protect the other 
innocent foreigners. 

The central Goverfuncut of course hud a report on 
the matter, and one remit was the withdrawal of Lhe 
extraordinary rights accorded to the Roman Catholic 
dignitaries. Henceforth they have no special status, 
hut arc simply aliens, under the protection of their consuls 
and the ambassador of their tuition. Another result was 
an iiujuii-y into the Chinese organisers of this lynch law. 
with the subsequent banishment of one culprit, lie 
was exiled in tins direction, and Ills led traces of his halt 
at the Wd^m Tube, 

Banished by the Itrncficttit Eniperor on account 
III the K ialrgsi affair . . . Stopping here a day . . . 
very s:u} and write. Body like it wandering bird . , . am 
weeping , . , miserable to go out of the Gate. . . . 
My life is like feathers on a bird. . . , Hills like fierce 
tigers. , . . My heart is open and Imre ... I will 
comfort rnyselt ... I have repented . . . hope my 
Emperor will recall me. 

[ cannot write all I think . , , 10,000 Li of 
desert. , . , West, the Deril's Country. * . . South the 
burlmrians, . . . Next tdotjr China, I think constantly of 
home, and write this sohnet . , . My carl bumps river 
the Dragon sand, . . . 1 am foolish. , . . I am less than 
u snail in tlic well. ... 1 let my tears fall . , , Fourth 
moon and no flowers . , . very sad, ... I am eon it 
from the East full of tears, to this Barrier erected in 
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ancient times. . , . Life and the goose are drowned 
in weak water. . . . Open your bosom to intelligence 
and he nut obstinate. , . , l am ashamed that a lowly 
official slum It I offend the Emperor. . . . 

As deep rushing water the ink drops from my 
pen. , , . My tears are as the rising sea-tide. . . . liaise 
tiie wine but gather not men into cliques. , , , Parties 
arise who submit to the pen ; this is not strange. ... I 
am a companion of the duck. . . . What is it that 
gathers in the home of the wealthy one vain of hot 
blood ! 

Guests from the W est say . , , tiger . . , ancestor 

of the Russians.me and will swallow. . . . What 

Llien % . , . 

1th Moon, (“tii Day [IU07J, 

Ascient Wn.n Duck, 

Perhaps it whs the last stanza here tlmt inspired another 
to inscribe boldly 

Bkwaile ok tuk Russians. 

TJiis saying, however, is already obsolete. Russia has 
few terrors lor Japanese or Chinese now. Before long 
Russia will have cause to build tier own Wall, and mark 
on it for warning to her sentries - 

BfcWAllK OK 1'llK (‘lllSRilR 

Uine the Great Harrier had three millions of soldiery 
behind it. Suppose these enrae on re again to man the 
Lowers, with Maxims on the turrets, and siege-guns 
behind the Wall. Who would dare attack f But 
suppose they march forward, who can defend '* 

Six years ago the great Tuan Fang said to us. 
“Chinn needs In-fore all else a New Spirit." That 
spirit has come. There is sentiment for the Empire, 
then- is it national spirit that will brook little more 
interference, An enormous army is preparing, mid 
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great educational And other xt-Iiernes nre being evolved. 
Let tis hope Llmt not only A new spirit Jml a good 
spirit will si low itself, 

Aitov these inscriptions, others seem tame. 

While we were still at Kiayiikwan the head 
mandarins of the fortress called upon ns at the inn 
and presented their greetings, urging us to accept sin 
invitation to a banquet in our honour, to fw held in 
the Civil Yamen. We accepted. As this was to be 
our last full meal at the western end of the Great 
Boundary, we requested our hosts to give us a copy 
of the menu. The banquet was a " Sea Cucumber 
Feast "■— by a happy coincidence, (-bin was very fond 
of sea cucumber -and consisted of nineteen courses. 
Seeing Unit the region hereabouts is desert, it was 
surprising to be entertained wit.li such luxury. The 
courses were as follows: 

I- Wipe (refused with a statement of temperance 
principles), 

-• ionic wine (refused with more statements of 
Vnu rh'iin temperance principles and the information 
thnt on January I* 1009, move than 35.000,000 popple 
in the I 'uited States will come in due course under 
prohibit ion I). 

"■ Small appetisers <i,t\ melon-seed, tnhlwge, salted 
(ges. antique eggs, odoriferous eggs, pork, shrimps, 
pickled carp, tasty chicken, celery). 

t. Sea tuciiiubers. 

5, Oil chicken. 

** ** - 1 ants. 



8. High Yiir fisb, 

9. Mush rooms. 

JO. llmsin pudding iresembling plum pudding). 
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ii. CbydeU. 

IS. Sea-grass. £ 

13. Pickled bean-cured pork. 

14. Ripe and rice-soup. 

15. Mutton. 

I <}. Egg-plant dishes. 

17. Meat dumplings. 

18. Pork. 

19. Soup. 

False teeth were discussed at the dinner -table, and 
in reply to the question "Are the Great Man's teeth 
all good i ” I said, 11 Good up to the North Pole, 71 which 
is a Chinese: expression. These little personal inquiries 
liven conversation wonderfully in China! 

It was in the yainen of the CVivY Mandarin that 
the Sea Cucumber Feast was given in Itonour of the 
explorer. In China it is the tact, as it should he all 
over the world, that the civil authority takes precedence 
over the military. " As the intellectual acquisitions of 
n people increase, their love of war will diminish. 1 This 
is not intended to suggest that, as long as there remain 
selfish, non-intellectual, excitable peoples, thinking men 
will not be in favour of being prepared for war. War 
is approved by some, because it furnishes opportunities 
for personal distinction. Witli us. wealth provides 
such opportunities : with the Chinese, a literary career. 
In wild Itorneo no girl will marry a man until he has 
procured n human head. In New Guinea :tre found 
old houses filled with human skulls. What does the 
extraordinary military spirit in Japan indicate ? Simply 
this, that underneath the modern veneer the past is 
alive and powerful. Japan unconsciously reveals that 
tuirbamm provides her instincts. Will an awakening 
in China reveal a similar spirit ? No For with tJie 
intellectual awakening will come a desire for intellectual 
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pursuits. When the intellectual acquisitions are ln^ 
suflieicnt, the desire tor war may Ik.* widespread and 
insistent. From the debasement of the savage to the 
lofty summit of the highest civilisation is a distance 
, so great t.iisil nations or individuals cannot take it in 
one jump, There are steps, and dining the oseent it 
may easily l>e tlml there will be rumours of ware and 
shading of human blood. China is capable of Ijeeomiitg 
again as warlike as she was in those days when her 
troops inarched through the streets of Moscow and 
her generals set upon the throne of India Ore Mongols 
of the North. The time wits when China ruled from 
Lite Equator to the North Pole, and from the <4ulf 
of Hot I min to the Yellow Sen, tin; vastest and most 
powerful nation of human history. And China to-day 
is the mils nation mi this pin net capable of placing in 
the held an army of 3O.UO0.OtHt of able-bodied men. 
and then still have 30,000.000 of men at bume tu 
cultivate the soil. The Yellow legions have in the past 
by their measured trend shaken the world : and if the 
compulsion comes, there will l>e organised again Yellow 
legions of such numbers. of such strength, and of such 
ingenuity as will put to their wits' end the cabinets 
of Christendom. 

Hut the Chinese traditionally and actually are 
n people uf literary pursuits— at least. 3 is Far as 
their lenders are concerned; and it is reasonable 
to expect that the modernising of China will be 
dillcivut from that oi Japan, and tliat tins Empire 
will throw the weight of her mighty influence on 
the side of pence. The power that built the l*rest 
Wall believed that it was better to luy stones than 
to throw them ; that to lift 11 man. or a province, nr 
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a nation is better than to impoverish, enthrall, or 
destroy llstiii, t 

As to the speed of China's awakening, probably 
most of our reader.'; have heard of the epitaph, “ Here 
lies the men who tried to hustle the East.'* ’Hue 
question is, Did the man try t If he did, lie hud a 
right to t he reward of rest But the likelihood is that 
the writer of the supposed epitaph, like many another, 
did not himself " lend a hand," and hence; not having 
done anything, he does not deserve deal It. We should 
look on the author of the phrase as a man of immature 
observation, fop the merest schoolboy knows that i; ix 
possible to hustle the East. Years ago ineu of great 
foresight, looking beyond the horizon, saw the East 
getting ready to hustle, ** Here Hes the man who tried 
to hustle the East t No man who is familiar with the 
history of Chinn [which is not the East, hut is at least 
an important part of tlie East) could ever have been 
persuaded to write such silly stuff 1 1 is not the man 
under the tombstone who lies, but tlie live man who 
writes the epitaph. Look at Japan, look at Korea, 
look at China. The East hustles ! 

It cannot he denied, of course, that the Chinese 
have treed severely criticised for " making haste slowly " 
in the adoption of certain modem Western inventions. 
For instance, they are slow to build railroads. But 
does not this slowness exhibit their foresight and 
extraordinary wisdom f W e [peoples have vast sums 
of money invested in railway line* which are about 
to become out of rlate. Even now America is in 
the ridiculous situation of being compelled to du its 
oorrespoodencc by letters, Inventions are at hand 
capable of telegraphing a thousand words a minute, 
hut the present effete telegraph-systeins buy up and 
bury Hie inventions. The inhabitants of tlie United 
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States should now he able to telegraph their letters 
to any part of the country at the rate of five cents 
for one hundred words. Again, as invested capital is 
preventing advancement in correspondence, it is also 
. preventing advancement in tntlspirtetiim, It will lie 
almost impossible to introduce into America the non- 
collapsible, inter-wheel, gyroscope trains running on 
a single wire at one hundred and twenty miles an hour. 
Railroad bonds and stocks at present are paying a low 
rate of interest. With such competition they would 
pay no interest at nil, and he of no interest to the 
public. Jso we do not get gyroscope trains. 

Let us look further. We laugh at the t'lunese Ibr 
retaining their complicated ideographs, and prophesy 
that the nation continuing to employ such complicated 
characters will tint! it difficult to provide popular 
education. We point out. quite truly, that t'hinesc 
is a language without an alphabet, and tied its un¬ 
like ness to any other language is a proof ul the extreme 
isolation of the nation speaking it ; and isolation such 
ils tliis we lonk upon as sheer obstinate stupidity. 
Dot Jet us turn Our eyes homeward, and what do we 
see ? Du we not find ourselves still using an out- 
of-dlllc and ridiculous alphabet ? These twenty-six 
letters are retarding one generation after another. In 
the South Seas there is a group of Islands where live 
the descendants of cannibals who are more progressive 
in this matter than ourselves. Is it not passing strange 
that the inventive genius of the age has not been 
applied to provide half the planets population with 
something better than our twenty-six letters. W hy 
should not we universally use 11 perfect system of 
stenography ( 
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These sine simply suggestions pointing to the 
possibility that at some near date China, untrammelled 
hy vast investments in ouCol-datc trunk-lines, telegraph- 
line* ami prejudices will become the most modern of 
all modem peoples. Our rails will lie useless. Our 
wires are liecoming i aides* now. The Chinese, having 
few of either, wilt be free to adopt, instead of Irnth, the 
latest expression of the inventive skill and genius of 
this age. 

Out of Asia came the Light which has made 
Western progress possible, am! we may expect llml 
out of Asia will come a rare making further progress 
possible. 

China has held buck from Christianity For a long 
time. If tried the -Syrian variety, and after long 
experimenting engulfed it It made brief trial of the 
Franciscan variety, arid rejected it It cautiously tested 
the Jesuit variety, and expelled the foreigners. Out 
now it welcomes the exponents of more primitive 
Christianity, and is rapidly absorbing thousands of 
Testaments. Perhaps here, too, China will suddenly 
startle the West by a wakening from her long lethargy, 
and rapidly .assimilating what indeed is indigenous to 
her own continent. The Chinese hare started well, 
but ha s long lain asleep, while the European tortoise 
plodded on. The tortoise has lately succeeded in 
treading on the hare’s tail and awakening her. The hare 
is rubbing her eyes and getting her bearings. Will 
she now start on with a speed marvellous in our eyes, 
aiul soon distance us with our stereotyped rate of 
progress f I low many Christians are added to the 
Churches every year in Europe and America i Hoes 
tile increase compute with the increase in the Central 
Kingdom { We look with nil hopefulness to a 
startling advance, to n rapid appreciation of the 
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Message of Christ; and our only concern is that 
this Message shall tie adequately presented to the 
people, whose attention is now roused, and who are 
on the alert for every guide to deeper and better 
» knowledge, Heaven bless the faithful men and women 
who by teaching and life are coi tun ending the Cospel 
they profess 1 
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